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‘I ALWAYS USE } 








NOW 


Until I did so I found it was impossible to keep my 
hair tidy at all, because you will see by my photo 
I have thick and tightly curly hair."’ 


So writes one of our regular readers who realises that 
Anzora 


MASTERS THE HAIR = 
however unruly it may be. " 


Anzora Cream for slightly greasy scalps, and Anzora 
Viola for those with dry scalps. 





Of ali Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, etc. 
1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) per bo.tle. 


BEES PRBS RBSORBSERMHEOeACoes 


Ansora Perfumery Co., Widesden Lane, Lond NW, 


Acute Sedaeeotion 


Sleepless, Nervous, Pain-worn, and Wasted to a Shadow, Lady says 
Dr. Cassell’'s Tablets Saved Her Life. 


Mrs. White, 5 Headcorn Road, Tottenham, London, N.17, says:—‘tI have no 
hesitation in saying that Dr. Cassell's Tablets saved my life. I had been a sufferer 
frem indigestion more or less for years, but last May a very severe attack came on, 
and I grew worse and worse, till 1 was quite helpless. I dared not eat; the least 
morsel made me suffer, however light the food might be. In abcut a quarter of an hour 
after, the most terrible pain came on, and wind formed all round my body, setting my 
heart going like anengine. The pain wasn’t only at my stomach; it went right through 
to my back and round my side too. At all times I was tortured with headaches, and 
my nerves were in a dreadful state. Another trouble was sleeplessness ; for weeks on We 
end I never seemed to get any sleep at all, and I went as thin as a shadow. Mrs White. 








‘I had doctors’ medicine, but nothing did the least good. One day I simply 
collapsed with the pain; I really thought I was dying. It was then Dr. Cassell's Tablets were t for. me as 


a last hope. Well, I can truthfully say they helped me as nothing else had ey 
regained my health rapidly. Now I eat what I like and nothing hurts me 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


er done, and as I continued | 

















Prices 1/3 and 3/- Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are the recognised home Remedy for PRES 

The 3/* size being — Rervous Breakdown Sleeplessness Wasting Diseases we suitability of 

the move economical. Nerve Paralysis Anzwmia Paipitation Dr. Cassell Tablets 

“a id by Chemists in | tnfantile Paralysis Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion any particular cet 

Ask for Dr. Cassell Hourasthenia Indigestion Nervous Debility vis De. Cua 

nae ~ — — Specially valuable for Nursing Motl.ers and during the Critical Co, I . ' aaah 
Periods of Life. Also after Influenza. ee ee 
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A few drops of 
O-Cedar Polish on a 
damp cloth will pro- 
duce a splendid —_ 

a, ae 
a” solished 
“ surfaces 
with the 
greatest of 
ease, and it is so 
economical, 


edar 
Polish 


Prices: 1/3 to 12/6 








CLEANS AS IT POLISHES” 


O.Cedar Polish Mops 
are now used by the 
million and have ke- 
come an essential part 
f ll-ordered 
of every well-ordere 


home. 


SAVES TIME— 
WORK — MONEY 


Prices of O-Cedar Mops 
3/6, 5/2 & 6/3 


Obtainable of all Stores, 
Hardwaremen, etc. 


Manufactured and 
Guaranteed by 

THE CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL CO, 
41/5 Old Street, 
London, 


E.C.1, 





Polish 
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BRITISH MADE. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 







WHAT DOES H f i090 

YOUR BRAIN 750 

EARN 7 @ 
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AVE you ever properly realised 

the fact that in your brain you 

postess the finest money - making 
machine in the world ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourself in the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 500,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post 2nd can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Me.bou ne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Taronto: 

lemple Building. 
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Is Your HAIR FULL OF “SUNSHINE”? 





Try This Experiment at Your Dressing Table. 





1,000,000 “Harlene Hair-Drill "—Liquid Sunshine Gifts. 


HERE is an experiment that will tell you if 
your hair is really healthy. 





Stand before a window and hold up a mirror : 
: 80 that your head is between the mirror and the : 
: ight. Then took at the reflection of your hair : 
; In the mirror. ull of light or is it dull? : 





If dull, without radiance, then you need to loo 
to your hair. You should apply at once for one 


A KEALTH AND BEAUTY “TEST” FOR YOUR HAIR. | 


Read this article for instructions for an interesting test 
to see if your hair is full of ‘The Sunshine of Health.” 


of the 1,000,000 ** Harlene” Liquid Sunshine-of- 
Health-for-the-Hair Gifts now being distributed 
free of cost to all who would like to cultivate 
healthy and beautifully radiant heads of hair. 
For every truly healthy 
head of hair displays a 
halo-like radiance, no mat- 
ter what the colour—fair, 
brunette or black. 


The hair that looks dull 
and Justreless lacks its chief 
charm. It is all too likely 
that it is “lifeless,’’ and 
without elasticity. It hangs 
limp and lacks the en- 
chanting curl or wave that 
imparts ‘the curve of 


beauty "’ to the hair. 
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THE COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


= FRE 






4 PRIME AIDS TO HAIR HEALTH AND 
BEAUTY—FREE. 


Yet the hair is of all parts of the body the most 
responsive to proper health-cultural conditions. 


Write for one of the 1,000,000 Presentation 
*' Harlene Hair-Drill" Outfits and see how mar- 
vellously quickly your hair will pick up health and 
beauty. 


There are four prime aids to the health and 
beauty of your hair in the Presentation “' Harlene 
Hair-Drill” Outfit that will be sent to you simply 
for the asking. They are: 


()}—A TRIAL BOTTLE OF HARLENE—the hair-health 
dressing with the largest sale in the world, because of 
its extraordinary hair-growing and beautifying pro- 
perties. Within from three to seven days It makes the 
hair full of “life.” Test this in your own dressing- 
table mirror. 


(2)}—A PACKET OF “CREMEX” SHAMPOO POWDER. 
This is an antiseptic purifier of the hair and scalp. it 
takes away the musty odour of hair that is out of 








\ order by clearing away all decaying sourf, eto. After 


use the hair is sweet and fragrant with a most 
delicate perfume. 


(3)—A TRIAL BOTTLE OF “UZON” BRILLIANTINE, 
whioh protects the hair against damp and extremes of 
heat and cold, and is especially beneficial in cases 
where the scaip is inclined to be “dry.” 


(4)—The Illustrated INSTRUCTION BOOK of “ Hariene 
Hair-Drill,” which gives you the secrets of hair-health 
and beauty as revealed by the world’s leading authority 
on the hair—secrets which your knowledge and use of 
will cultivate and preserve a splendid head of hair for 
the whole of your life. 


ALL 4 GIVEN FREE TO YOU. 


You pay not a penny for all these four prime aids to the 
health and beauty of your hair. You send only 4d. stamps for 
packing and postage to your address. 

Your acceptance of this gy ow Gift will introduce to 
you the four greatest friends for your hair—friends whose 
influence upon the healthy growth and enchanting colour and 
radiance of your hair you will appreciate with satisfaction 
and delight. 

After a Free Trial you will be able to obtain further supplies 
of “‘Harlene” at Is. ldd., 2s. Od., and 4s. 9d. per bottle; 
‘*Uzon” Brilliantine at Is. ld, and 2s. 9d. per bottle; 
and ** Cremex " Sham Powders ls. 14d. per box of seven 
shampoos (single packets 2d. each), from all Chemists and 
Stores, or direct fans Edwards’ Harlene, Limited, 20, 2, 
24, and 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C.L 











E “WARLENE” GIFT COUPON 


Py Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
20,22,24 & 26 Lamb's Conduit St.,London, W.C.1 

Dear Sirs,—Please send me your free 
**Harlene” Four-Fold Hair-growing Outfit 
as announced. I enclose 4d. in stamps for 
postage and packing to my address. 

The Quiver, August, 191> 
NOTE TO READER. 

Write your /w// name and address clearly 
on a plain piece of paper, pin this coupon 
to it, and post as above. (Mark envelope 
‘Sample Dept.") 
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TING FOR THE PRESS’ | 
WRITIN R THE PRESS 
ry. 
aa The Short Story Course at the (nal 
London Correspondence College 
HIS Course has been prepared by Mr. Max Pemberton—who has had the valuable 
collaboration of some of the leading authors of the day. It is a Course intended to 
help the many inexperienced men and women who are seeking at this time not only 
to write short stories but also to sell them. 

The story-teller undoubtedly is born and not made. Buta great deal can be done to 
help the student who has the necessary flair, and this the College seeks todo. Its lessons 
are given by correspondence, and every student has the advantage of the advice and 
teaching of an expert examiner, 

To this Course, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Professor of English Literature at Cambridge), 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mr. W. Pett Ridge, Mr. Newman Flower (the Editor-in-Chief of Messrs. 
Cassell's), Mr. Charles Garvice, and Mr. W. B. Maxwell have contributed; while Mr. 
Pemberton himself includes several papers. The instruction is progressive and set out in the 
simplest manner. Much of it will save the student years of labour. It embodies the ex- 
perience of men who have themselves succeeded. It is, in essence, the outcome of success. 

There never has been so great a demand for good short stories as at the present 
moment. Many are unable to avail themselves of the opportunity simply from lack of 


experience. They are unable to make the best use of their ideas, In brief, they need just 
that measure of instruction which the College now supplies. 


A QUST SY eT eR 
; 2 ingpeenntlen ga 


4 


Special Courses also prvvided in Journalism, Verse-writing, etc. Full particulars post free from the Secretary. 


The London Correspondence College (nal 
14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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y Lengthen the life of your Dress by wearing 


Your best help in 
cake making is 


ake Royal” 


Easily! : Quickly! : Cheaply? 
It contains all the necessary 
Sweetening, Flavouring ani 
Raising properties: 

Costs only 9d. per packet. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to— 
J. & J. BEAULAH, Ltd., BOSTON, Eng, 


“HERCULES” 
OVERALLS. 


Their cost is trivial when compared with the pro- 
tection they afford your dress. They are made of 
Joshua Hoyle & Sons’ ‘* Hercules,” the tested 7 
cloth which not only defies wear, but is 
absolutely colour-fast. ‘* Hercules ’”’ 

Overalls are stylish, comfortable and oa 


extremely serviceable: the colours 


will stand any amount of washing. 
OUR GUARANTEE. yn \ \ | 
la ® Every ** Hercules’’ gar- hf, % we .) 
a NS 
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ee 




















ment bears the **Mother 


and Child" ticket and geome -_ 
is guaranteed by the Rea: ! \ | 
makers. If it is un- i Baa ' | 
Satistactory in wash SON lel \ 
or wear, your Draper + & 

| 





will replace it with another, 2, Mad \ 
freeo charge. ea i 
———_—— 
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own garments you may purchase = [J ». \y fs 
Hercules’* by the yard; (f:/'! 


< \\ If} 
AE: | 
It you prefer to make your ay YY | | 
t 





% y { < fit} | 

y, there are many beautitul designs pert iW wat 

y) and colourings. | a oY 

v4 Sh ty: 0 Ey Ny 
- mJ your Draper does not stock j | at t=’ NS 
ZY ercules*” Cloth or Over- ‘ qineagty i ix ¥ 
y} alls, please write to us for it io” f - IN : 
y patterns, etc, af a or | 

y ’ JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., Y | 

y Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 7 

4 (ia 2/¢ a ‘ pp ? ys a set.) 
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STORY WRITING 





To Sleep Well 4 


The Last Meal at Night. 
UFFERERS from insomnia and 
weak digestion require a food that 
is both light and nutritious so that 
the digestive organs are not overtaxed. 








Or Correspondence Course in Short Story 
Writing is primarily designed to teach 
stu lents to write Grade 1 Stories rs nt will 
sell at the highest rates. The “A.A B 

course of instruction enables the be - + ¥ 
to solve the all-important problem of 


| 
| 
HOW TO WRITE STORIES tHAT SELL. | 
Mr. Water ScoTT LIDDELL personally conducts the Corre | 
spondence Course, and the highest tribute that can be paid to his 


nen | 
HOW TOSUCCEED 7 | 
insle | 


Sleep Promoted. 
By means of the ‘Allenburys’ DIET it 


suecess in bel ping youngauthorsi«to be found in the testimonials is possible to take a complete food 


re ularly reaching us. Mr. LIDDRELL’S sysiem is the outcome of 


thenght, care, and many ye rs e<perien ¢ as ed tor, autuor, and which nourishes the body and promotes 
literary advi-er., It teaches story-writing thoroughly Besides peaceful slumber. Composed of pure, 
teaching story-writing by post the Authors’ Adviee Burewi criti Aen “IL u > ‘ 
cises and revises young authors’ MSS.; and Mr. LIpDRLU's book, ; ri h milk and whole wheat in powder 
containing * Advice to Reginners by 16 famous authors (3/4 pokt form, it is delicious to the taste. Let 
free). is * the most helpful book for young auth ors yet published.” ‘ 7 ey YET » ur Is 
our students have placed stories witti * Chambers’ Journal,” the ‘Allenburys’ DIET be your last 


“The Quiver,” * Royal Magazine,” “Novel Mavazine,” “ Pearson's meal each night 
Magazine,”* Red Magazine,” * The Cap'ain,” “ Lioyd’s Magasine,” 
“Home Notes” “The Red Letter,” “The Weekly Welcome 








“ - wae ‘ ; ” How it is Made. 
bain ba The Weekly Telegraph,” “Peony Pie- You simply add Boiling Water Only to 
WE HAVE Lt OTHERS TO TURN THEIR MANU- the desired amount. 
SCRIPTS INTO MONEY. LET US HELP YOU. READ THIS TESTIMONY. 
24-page Prospectus post free. Write today to Authors’ } ““ Dear Sirs--For many years I have 
Advice Bureau (Dept. 30), 145 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, | suffered from Insomnia. | find the DIET 

| helps me to sleep better than any food I 

| 


ha ve ever taken.” 
Yours very truly, J.B.A 





WONDERFUL , 


EASTERN PERFUME 


French Actress’s 
Boudoir Favourite. 


“HARIMA” is a new 
and very rare perfume. 
Imported for the first 
time from the East, it 
is one of the most ex- 
quisite perfumes ever 
offered in this country. 
& subtle, fase nating 











For Adults 


D8 Obtainable of all Chemists 


aA Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. A 











SS SG8E86 S595 
How Germs Spread 





(access 








and allnring odour, In crowded trams, trains, theatres, cins ma there are 
“HARIMA” conjures millions of gerins liberated by every igh or sneeze, 
up the romance an You elon yur” 9 S Cae Gress thadle <> 
warmth of the exotic East, “> ra a ae awe 
and imparts to its user a wie 


seductive charm. 


“HARIMA” 


ix like a breath of rare Eastern flowers—a 


EVAN is” 
Pastilles 


very prince-s among perfumes. Owing to The effective precautionary measure atainst the mi- 
E the limited quantity imported, we cannot crobes of Influenza, Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 
at present sujy ly more than one bottle to 


See the raised bar ea T e Tr r 
sa‘egquard, and: 


Obta'nable trom ‘all Chemists, ] 3 per tie 


each customer. 


Ld 
_ Mile, EDMEE meena the well-known EVANS SONS LESCHER & WESB LTO. 
a. oe aguante Pragglie poeree 53 Hanover Street. Liverpool 
derful perfume I ever used in my boud ’ 


Shite tetetptinn SSS GS QGSSEE_ 
P.O. for 3/6 will bring you a bottle of “HARIMA” 
by return t 


ORIENTAL at m), TO BACCO HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 
I otter a ——- guarancesd Remedy ™ 
tobacco ff habit It i Pp 
strengt I ‘ sex Gtercomé 
that peculiar nervousness and craving 
for cigarettes, cigars, pipes, chewing 
tobacco, or snuff. ae is unsafe = tor- 
turi ng to attempt t ore 








** Stanley House,** Sherwood Street, Piccadilly, | 
ondon, W.1. | 





























“LOVE « LOVERS” 


isa wonderful book of Hints to Both 


f habit by stoppin 





we t. 1 t method Is 








Sexes,” profuse Hustrated. The Sitsninate the nicotine poison fr 
sbeorbing question is dealt with i | System, streng we ' \ 
auch capter- a8 Hie te eal Lover membranes and nerves, and wu tt c 

‘Love Mistakes i”; “Th can give up tobacco and ¢ y yours t and times bet 
to the, Kusaued's) Whe that — | while feeling always in alth, |My book tells | gTOP 
Sas ~ atees “LOVE AND about the wonderful three days’ method. | ecionso! py ining 
LOVERS” will be sent in plain testimonials, Inexpensive, re e. Book on Tobacco yguR 
wrapper for 2/6 post free and snuff Habit, testimonials a1 sentin _iFe 
INVICTA PUBLISHING ACENCY, plain wrappers on receipt of t Write ay F 
Dept.L, 3 Bolt Court, Lo :don,E.C.4. EDW J WOODS. Ltd., 10 Norfolk st 485 T.A.N.), London. wc. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the ‘‘ Natural Ease”’ 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE The Natural 
CORSET Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


S/11 par 


Postage abroad extra. 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 


Suspenders. 
Stocked in 
all sizes 

from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 





quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In; 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


having 





These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect treedon, All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease” 
Corsets. They yield freely to every movement ot the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 
Make 
Order payable to 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 39, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C.1. 





No goods sent without cash 
your Postal 
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I WAS BALD 


I was born in 1852, and just as my photograph 
shows, I now have a full growth of hair. Yet, thirty 
years ago, I found scurf upon my scalp, and my hair 
began to fall away until after a while I was classed 
as a * bald-head.” 

Call it vanity if you will, it was displeasing to me 
to remain bald. Furthermore, I believe it is our 
birthright to have plenty of hair upon our heads. 

Seeking a Hair Growth 


It is scarcely necessary for me to state that, in the hope 
of growing new hair, I had experimented with one thing 
and another—the usual array of lotions, pomades, shampoos, 
etc.—without getting any benefit. At that age I looked 
older than I do now. Later, when I became a trader in the 
Indian Territory of U.S.A., some of the Cherokees jocosely 
calied me ‘‘ the white brother without a scalp-lock,” 


American Indians Never Bald 

I never saw a bald Cherokee Indian. Both braves and 
squaws almost invariably use tobacco, eat irregularly, fre- 
quently wear tight bands around their heads, and do other 
things which are commonly ascribed as causes of baldness. 
Yet they all possess beautiful hair. What, then, is their 
secret ? 

Being on the spot—most of the time at Tahlequah—and 
upon very friendly terms, it was easy for me to gain informa- 
tion from the usually taciturn Cherokees. I learned exactly 
how American Indians grow long, Juxuriant hair, avoiding 
baldness and eliminating scurf or dandruff. 

My Hair Grew Again 

Then I applied these secrets to myself, aud my hair began 
to grow. ‘There was no messing or trouble about it. ‘The 
new hairs emanated from my scalp as profusely as grass 
grows on a properly kept lawn. 1 have had a plenitude 
of hair ever since. 

Numerous friends of mine in Philadelphia and elsewhere 
asked me what had performed such a miracle, and I gave 
them the Indian E'ixir. ‘lheir hair soon grew over bald 
spots. Scurf disappeared wherever it existed—and it never 
returned, That these persons were amazed and delighted 
is stating the fact mildly. 

The hair tha? grows is strong and silk-like. It has beauti- 
ful lustre and impaiis the appearance of health and vigour. 


Do You Wish Hair Growth? 

Having established London headquarters, I now give 
notice that you may obtain Ko-tal-ko at any good chemist's 
or diug store. After buying it, apply regularly and watch 
the result. You are likely to be astonished and delighted, 
particularly if you have tried various liquids, lotions, etc., 
without benefit. Or, if you would like a testing box by post, 
send sixpence (P.O. or stamps of any country) to J, HART 
BRITTAIN, LTD., 2 Percy Street (209G.), LONDON, 
W.1, and you will receive the box post free. 
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DIFCO FO CLLLA PO 
66 . 9 ? 
Try “Glitto” 2 
on your copper kettle. : POWDER 
Cleans the  [Pamaehhialieanatiie 
dirt right away FROM ATTIC 





and makes the TO CELLAR. 


pans fairly glitter 


Cutlery. Glass. 
Pans. Pots. Brass. 
. Copper. Steel. . 
Baths. Tins. Tubs. 
Enamel. Paint. 
Kettles. Firelrons. 
. .Wood.Marble.. 


Splendid for 


brass taps. 


2 d per Packet. 





=O _ Oilcloth.Linoleum. 


JOS. CROSFIELD A SONS UP WARRINGTON 








TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITERS. 


THE TYPEWRITER SPECIALISTS. 
ALL MAKES ON HIRE, HIRE PURCHASE, BOUGHT, 
SOLD, REPAIRED, AND EXCHANGED. 
TYPEWRITER and OFFICE SUPPLIES at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Write Dept. 48, 
TAYLORS, Ltd., 74 Chancery Lane, Holborn, London, W.C 2. 
} 


: Vhone Holborn 4811—Four lines. 


LI PS | 


on Rubber Heels 
and Tips is a 
Guarantee of 








The Asthma Sufferers’ Createst Friend. 


HINKSMAN 
| JYsthina Reliever 








QUALITY 


PHILLIPS’ PATENTS L7°.,142 OLD ST, LONDON E.c 


Speedy and Pleasant in its effect lalwayst e re'ied on 
1/3 per Tin, from all Chemists; postage, 2d. extr® 
Free Trial Puck fr HINh 4 t. C arluke 
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The Fairy Bower for Baby 
Ligh’, Cosy, Hygienic, 
Portable, Folds Fiat. 
Complete prote 
draughts Washable. 
Take the Treasure Cot with 
you to the seaside. It pack 
Snalier than a golf bag. 
Send for Mlustrated 
The Treasure Co 
(Dept. \ 
124 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 
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ABYS DAINTY MEST! 








If your Chemist is without it, ask him to get you Hinksman's 
ELASTIC 


BAILEY’S STOCKINGS 








EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
“VARIX," all about Elastic Stockings, how 


to wear, clean, and repair them, post /r@. 


>, Bailey’s Hygienic 
| Washable imperceptible 
i} Fliesh-Coloured Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 
W EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
| NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


38 Oxford Street, London. 
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‘General 


Quench 


HEW! It’s hot ! 
How I should like 

a glass of cool lemon.” 
We all say it—if not to-day, 
to-morrow—little ones and 
grown-ups alike ; and we can 
have our wish gratified in a 
moment by Glass-Lemon, 
the most delightfully cooling 
and refreshing thirst quencher 
for the hot summer days. 


Glass-Lemon is made from 
ZZ the finest of Messina fruit, 
and just a spoonful added to 
a glass of clear cold water 
is sufficient to provide a 
delicious, refreshing draught. 


Made in a moment, it is the ideal 
and general quench for that thirsty 
feeling—cooling to the system 
and pleasing to the palate. 


MADE INQ) feckalanal 


: where Pure Foods come from| 
; 


Freemans 
Glass-Lemon 


THE WATFORD MFG. CO., LTD. 
(Chairman—G. HAVINDEN) 
Boisseliers (Boy-sel-e-a) Chocolates, 
Vi-Cocoa, and Freemans Food Products, 


WATFORD, 


Ss 





ENG. 
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Don’t Wear \ 
. a Truss. 
Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions that 
d:aws the broken parts together, and binds 
them as you would a broken jimt It ab 
selutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips, Always light and cool, and 
con orms to every movement of the body é 
without chafing or hurting. We make it 
K to your measure, and send! it to you on a 
Strict guarantee of Satisfaction or money 
refunded, and we have put our price so iow 
that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember, we make 
it to your order -—send it to you—you wear it—and if it doesnt 
satisfy you. you send it back to us, and we will refund your 
money. That is the wav we do business—always absolutely on the 
square—and we have sold to thousands of people this way for the 
past ten years. Remember, we use no salves, ».. harness, nolies, no 
takes. We just give you a straight business deal at areasonable price, 


Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., Write atonce 


Jor our 
(638K) 80 Chancery Lane, London,W.C.2. 00/724 


trated 
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» SHOE 


‘Rimlets’ ékir 


SOFT Rubber Cushions, encased 
in Velvet, easily fixed. Invisible. 
Protect Stocking heels from wear. 
A PERFECT 
CURE FOR 


SHOES LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL. 


Frm all Bootmakers. 
6°: per 
pair 

Black, Brown, 

White or Grey 















Do not forget to apply ) 


the delightfaly soothing, cooling and healing 


‘"Strodoniay 


VANISHING CREAM 














Reg! 
/ ; INVALUABLE FOR SUNBURN 
i} | This ideal non-greasy Skin Food contains 
f Roraci Uatmeal and Witch Hazei Ask 
 ¥ em sts tor it ars, 7% r 1 nd 
. xtra postage to Strod osh & 1 i, 
Broadmead Laboratories, Bristol, - 











— 
The User of a 






PENCIL 
is an enviable person. 
Ke He has the best that ok can buy. 
NYE 
HPS OF ALL STATIONERS 


British Make 
CEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON. 
meeiesill 



















CHIVERS 
CARPET SOAP 


Cleans Carpets Like New, 


One Tablet will clean a large Carpet. 7-0 
Sample 2d. Stamps wi fi 
F. CHIVERS & Co, Ltd, dd 
9 Albany Works, Bath. «i 


; WM ATERN ITV 





















Finlay's Patents, adjustable any size.) 
SKIRTS trom 21/-; GOWNS 
CORSETS, 21/-. 
Catalogues and Patterns FREI 
FREE WONDERFUL BABY BOOK 
FINLAY’S, 90 Houldsworth Street 
(Top Oldham Street), MANCHESTER. 


London : 47 Duke Street ( facing Se 


from 
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FLUXITE 


IT SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 




















Keep the home together 
with FLUXITE. The 
youngsters toys, Mother's 
kitchenware, Father's 
gardening tools—they’re 
all terribly expensive 
nowadays. Don't scrap 
them when they get 
damaged or broken; 
make them just a3 
good as new—it's quite 


easy—with FLUXITE. 








Mechanics will have 
FLUXITE. It 
SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 
Get a tin TO-DAY 


Of all Ironmongers, in tins 
&d., ] 4, ar d 2 8 








FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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BUOYANT and FREE 
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Stamped on the Sole 







LL leather shoes, and glacé 
kid at that, in Mascot, the 























IE popular range for ladies. There 
1S are a number of dainty styles to 
E choose from, although scarcity = 
= of material still limits the variety © 
IS somewhat. But the remarkable = 
E durability of Mascot remains as =F 
i always unequalled —in wear £ 
E they are splendid, and they [= 
IE repair over and over again. A = 
iE Mascot Shoe is equal to two Fl 
is shoes of ordinary make. B 
KS FS 
= Name of nearest agent post free from F j 
Ey 
5 THE NORVIC SHOE CO. | 
f (Howlett & White), NORWICH = 
: = 
i 
If. i 
i; 4 
IE 
f 
b =] 
IE : 
E 
IF =) 
i | 
oy 
K) ME OT ANUANRREGNF TUATHA TARR UED AEGAN RTE UAHA 1 
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Sports Coats, Golf Jerseys, Jumpers 
and all kinds of Outdoor Garments 
soiled by use or faded by exposure 
can be beautifully cleaned or dyed. 
Badly faded garments can be dyed 
to shades darker than the original. 


Se ea 


yer 
AS 


‘3 











A Lady writes :- 


-** Most comfortable, 
not heavy, never ; 


seem to wear out.’ 


Phillips’ 
‘Military’ 
SOLES AND HEELS 


make one pair of boots 
last the time of three. 


OF ALL BOOTMAKERS. 
Men's St mut (General Wear) ¢ 
| ht (City wer we 
I. adies’ eB ul We 


REAL IRISH DRESS LINEN 


Natural Shade, nearly Shantung colour. Ideal 
for hard-wear holiday dresses ; in. wide, 
8-yard lengths, 20s. The best value in dress 
material offered to-day. Write for free com- 
plete Bargain catalogue. 
HUTTON'S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 
Oc 300 0 —— 


: KEENE’S 1d. packet of CREAMY CUSTARD o 


is delicio 


Fortify 
your 
Boots! 





- 





| 





: 
39 











us with 


KEENE’S CRYSTAL JELLIES. 
Also ask for KEENE’S FARM EGGS Dried. 
KEENE’S, Food Specialists, LEICESTER 


' —_—a—ere 
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ised 2 meme a200c IOOC 
8 Send to any Pullar Branch or 
ie Agency. Return postage paid on =HAVE Y OU A DOG?= 
3 orders sent direct to te Then by means of the “QUIK” DOG 
RB POW RS you can always keep him in the ¢ ot 
X] condition, healthy, hearty, full of lite, free trom all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and © from the 
- PULLARS, PERTH x most obi ctionable troubl i dus to the -" wens e of 
o Use th Powd th the utmost 
“e Cleaners and Dyers | IM} confidence; they are cagened toemn tha a ipe of one 
biti | of the best-known ont — successful Dog Breeders 
VASA SALSA RANA A EVER NEA EP ag ee eB ning rg Ar 2 
REER Ea Je oa B YS SVs Se Ye Be AY SV FS | 2/8, from F. H. Paoesin Ltd., Veterinar 
BEL AIS AMEE Sg SEG SEA SANS MEN | IX] Chemists, Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or throuch 
| any Chemist, Corn Dealer, or Stores. 
f 555 S 
For cleaning Silver. Electro a” &e 
] 
| 
If you are among = the countless victims of this di tressing comy att t, here is 
a clear message th pe and comfort fr y simpler | 
pore be , ystem of Hom € wines willl 20 7 only pote f the 
siushing }ia!. bat wilt, Ai, you o any other nervous i!) wh 


may atti ct you, such as Bashfulness, Low spirits 
fiaence, Tremblirg. S permanent guarant 
. itate, me wee to-day tor fu re "i = = yor ney ay 

1k QUIVER, . ‘DEAN Ltd., 
43 ail Ssints Road, St. Anne’somiee . . 


ip Se —_ 4 Con- 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I- 24 &46 
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“Yes, dear, we are having 
The trains were packed beyon 
from a horrid creature who kept 
with ‘Nostroline’ Nasal Specific. n wi 
leaving. Their children had been dow ty 8 
We couldn't go elsewhere, so | si™P 
hoped for the best. No harm came 
Specific. Do get some for yourself ! 
In case of delay send P.O. 1/5, or 3/3, to 


HAROLD & MATTHEWS & C9., 497 CLIFTON, 


to 4 
Most 





er 
re joat 


HOLIDAY EXPERIENCES 


n't know how we managed to get here alive. 
would have caught something dreadful 
aces only | had made her safe before starting 
yo our lodgings the last tenants were just 
ying—it was measies, \’m almost certain ! 
our kiddies’ nostrils w th ‘ Nostroline’ and 
~~ >, thanks to +n peeeiaae Nasal 


A NOSTROLINE 














BRISTOL. 


Treaot aan a#rct 








——$——$ 
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YOUR HOLIDAY KIT 


will not be complete without a good 
reliable fountain pen. One that will 
start instantly, write smoothly, never 
blot, and above all one that will suit 
your hand exactly. 


What you need is a 


‘JEWEL 


Safety Fountain 
Pen = = No. 100 


12/6 


Should you prefer a Stylographic 
Pen, then you must have a 


10/6 


It is fitted with gold and palladium 
point and gold spring needle, and 
is the best stylo made. 


The above pens can be obtained 
Jrom all Stationers and Stores, 
or divect from Sole Makers: 
JEWEL PEN CO., Ltd. 
(Dept. 5), 
76 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1. 
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GROW TALLER ¢ 


IT PAYS TO BE TALL. 
Short people are snubbed and overlooked. By my 
simple private method you can add several inches 
to your height without violent exercises, with- 
out apparatus. Noriskorstrain, Full particulars 
free if you write at once mentioning The Quiver and 
enclose 14d. stamp for postage. 


JOHN EDISON, ita., 87 Creat George st., LEEDS, 











TOILET ROLLS 


Best Quality — Lowest Prices. 
Write to-day for samples and 
quotations, gratis and post free. 


LYNWOODS, Ltd., 57 Wardrobe Chambers, 
Carter Lane, London, E.C.4.——— 











will secure to 

A Ss Ladies of Re- 
fined Taste in 

~~ 


| Dress a Cat 
logue and Price List of 1,000 Illustrations of the Loveliest Lingerie 


in the world—for Ladies’, Girls’, Children’s and 
Infants’ wear, 


REAL FRENCH CONVENT HAND-MADE 









at Direct-from-Convent Prices, showing 

Prices lower than machine-made garments. 
Lovely latest Paris models. 6 sizes ensure perfect fit. 
nest materials obtainable, outlasting two or three 


ordivary shop garments. 
Beautiful Nightdresses from 12/11. Knickers from 
SAL, Boudoir Cape, 3/11. Camisoles from 4/11 
Write or cali Jor Catalogue. 





3A Place Vendocs Paris 


34 New Bond Btrevt, W.1. 
33 Princes Street. 





LONDON . . 
EDINBURGH . 
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THE GREATEST 
DOCTOR ON EARTH 


Nature is the greatest doctor on earth. When 
she can't cure, it is because she needs aid. Now, 
some people have an idea that this aid is drugs, 
and when they are ill, or suffer from pain of any 
kind, they proceed to dope their stomachs with the 
stuff that is sold for medicine. That doesn't help 
any ; in fact, it does a great deal of harm, The 
stuff that you put into your stomach is poison, and 
poison weakens the 
nerves and organs of ’ 
your body. What na- 
ture needs is electricity. 






When your stomach, 
kidneys, liver, or diges- 
tive organs get out of 
order, it is because they 
lack the necessary elec- 
tricity to enable them 
to perform their regular 
functions. The break- 
ing down of one of these 
organs nearly always 
causes other trouble. 
Nature can’t cure them, 
because your body hasn’t 
enough electricity to do 
the work, so you must 
assist nature by restor- 
ing thiselectricity where 
it is needed. 


The **AJAX” Dry-Cell 
Body Battery does this. 
It saturates the nerves 
with its glowing power, 
and these conduct the 
force to every organ 
and tissue of your body, 
restoring health and 
giving strength to every 
part that is weak. The 
‘“SAJAX” Battery is a 
y pleasant relief from the 
old system of drugging. 
It does by natural means What you expect drugs to 
do by unnatural means. It removes the cause of 
disease, and after the cause has been removed, 
nature will do the rest. 


WE GIVE IT FREE. 


Get our 80-page illustrated book 
describing the Battery, and show- 
ing how it is applied. This book 
tells in plain language many things 
you ought to know, and gives a lot 
of good, wholesome advice both 
for men and women. We send the 
book, prepaid, FREE. Call at the 


institute if you can. 
AJAX LD 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC 
INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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Food Value 


Food to-day is so 
expensive that you 
should buy the food 
which affords greatest 
nourishment and 
health-building 
energy. A staple food 
such as bread merits 
careful consideration 
in this respect. 


oVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


bread contains more 
nourishment (valuable 
natural protein) than 
any other bread—and it 
is the most digestible. 


YOUR BAKER BAKES IT, 





QUARANTINE. 


IGNORANT people sometimes term Gonorrhea a 
trivial disease. Yet this ‘‘ trivial disease” has 
been accountable for something like one quarter of 
the cases recorded as born blind. It is one of the 


chief causes of sterility. It is sometimes directly 
fatal. 

And it is frequently a most difficult disease t 
cure. It is not uncommon for one attack to endu 


for years and years, dnd during all this time tt 
patient may be infective, and ought to be cor 
lemned to — So difficult is the cure 
Gonorrha'a in women, that experienced doctors 
may find it altogether ‘imps ssible to state that th 
danger of sallaat ion is passed, and a lifelong 
quarantine may ensue. 

Gonorrhea, when not properly treated, is als 


a most treacherous disease. All evident symptoms 
may disappear, and yet the disease is not cured, 


Many months afterwards it may break out agai 






with the dire result that men or women, who thi 
themselves free from infection, get ied a 
infect their partners. 

Those who are in any doubt or shou 
wrile for information and } erature 
N.C.C.V.D., 81, Avenue Cha rs, Southampi 
Row, London, W.C.1, mark y 
* Medical.”’ The Nationa encil 
neither prescriptions nor drugs. 

This announcement ts issued by e Nati 
Council for combating Venereal Diseases, 
responsible body recognised the Governmer 
President Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham. Vice 
Presidents: The Bishop of Sout ark, Sir Thom 
Barlow, Bart., K.C.1 mt M.D., zirman Pr 
paganda Str Valcolm Vorris } 
FF lee £. Generar oecrelary WV . 1. 


Gotlo, O.B,1 














Black Beetles scien 
4 ally ext rminated 
the UNION COCK- 

7 ROACH PASTE. 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Workh 


other preparations had faied. 1 pe 1 so 
overrun the place that the Ge ent | or 
suggested the wn, 
The Inspecto ar 





vellous resul 
articulars jj 


J. P. REWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 











GOOD! IT’S MASON’S- 


1d 2/- in stamps or P.O. and we will forward 
= 1 Bottle MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS, 
1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER EXTRACT, and 


| 
1 Bottle MASON’S LEMONINE, 
| Each bottle makes from 6 to 3 = 
=| gations real Summer Beverage. : 
| = Non-Intoxicating. 


> NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
HNVANLLVAADNAUULLSURRDUUULAANDDUULLLUNDOLLUOQUSEO Ri hile 
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FRIPPS 
OLIVE OIL SHAMPOO 









} 

The olive oil in Fripp’s 
Shampoo enriches and 
rourishes the hair, 
keeping it perfectly 
. clean and healthy. 
: Sold by Chemists in 





double size packets, 
- 3d. —_ yan sent post free for 3/- P.O. 





FRIPP’S, BROAD PLAIN, BRISTOL 























A PERFECT CHEMIST SHOP 


1S | ae H branch of Boots ‘The Chemists is “a perfect chemist 
shop”—plarned on modern progressive lines and tho- 


d. roughly equipped to efficiently meet every need of the medical 
n, profession and the general public. The prescription depart- 
rk ment at each branch is under the direct supervision of a fuliy 
A 


quelified and experienced che mi st, and is fitted with everything 
id necessary for accurate and reli: able dispensing. Each branch 
arries a fully representative stock of the best-known proprie- 
tary medicines, and an excellent range of high-quality toilet 


preparg ations, sick-ro mM necess ities and surgical supplie s is 
” als» maintained. Further, the principal branches of Boots 
to lhe Chemists contain other departments that experience 


has freved to be essential to the comfort and convenicnce of 














RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS ane THE CURICONE 
HOME CU 


Iaventor Gouerously hooey aa Books and 
Trial Packages Free to all Sufferers. 


If you as pains that shift from joint to joint, or recurring “cat naa 
» the Uric Acid demon has certainly obtained a hold on y« 
nd hronic Rheumatism is creeping on. Check this trouble 
mt delay—waiting won't help you. You can cure yourse if 
at home wit! that wonderful discovery called “Cur‘cones.” Write for 
a free trial packet and a copy of that valuable book, “ The Story of a 
Rheumatic Cure.” It te'ls you the secret of this remarkable discovery, 
which has obtained such a world-wde repu 
tation. Its success is extraordinary in cases of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, COUT, 
LUMBACO, AND SCIATICA, 


curing where every other remedy has failed. It 
is the only preparation, as far as we know, which 
cures Rheumatoid Arthritis. 

A RECENT CURE. 

‘I have had Rheumatoid Arthritis for over 
ten years, I was in bed a long time and could 
not walk. One of my bo ons sent me a cutting 
telling of a cure from uricones,’ and said, 
‘Do try it, Mother, for FoAn Bull would not 
publish it if it was not genuine.’ I did try it, 
and before long I was able to throw away my 
stick, and improved daily. I am pleased to say 
I now do the work of my cottage, and tiree 
hours’ war work besides. I cannot speak too 
highly of your won erful ‘Curicones.’”—Yours 
truly, G. MADGF. 

Who can doubt the efficacy of “* Curicones” 
with such evidence as this? Follow this lady’s 
example, and watch your daily progress to re- 
covery. ‘“Curicones” not only stop pain, but 
x0 direct to the root of the mischief, eliminating 
A Human Barometer. the cause, not merely reliev.ng unpleasant 
symptoms, 






































on 300 Doctors and Red Cross Hospitals 
customers, have sanction d ‘ Curicones”—in our opinion one of the greatest dis- 
pe — CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES; tinctions in the annals of medicine—so you are risking nothing by send- 
les Whe 182 REGENT STREET, W.1. ing to-day for the tes per and package. Give name, address, aud 
‘ Miment. A post card will do— 
ss 432-138 EDGWARE ROAD. W.2. STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., Ltd., Manufacturing 
, é ania cei — Chemists (Dept. Q.6), 19-21 Farringdon St. LONDON, E,C.4. 
ial oots Pure Drug Co., Ltd, 
ni 
ie 
* S t-f t to t 
- mar rom to o toe 
a Such smartness necessitates the neatness, the daintiness of 
C. ankle that can only be achieved with perfect-fitting stockings. 
— 
»- 
4 
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Jason ** Triumph” 
Jason “*E | 
Jason “ Ideal” 
Jason “ Primus” 
lason ** Charm” .. 
Jusen “Grace” 

J isou © ¢C he ke F 





4 HE ONLY 








Stockings and Socks 
For Ladies, Children, and Men. 
Fit without wrinkle the whole time of wear, and retain 


the downy softness of the Jason Finish that charac- 
teris:s all Jason Stockings and Sccks when new. 


nay toensure tha’ sou are buying British-made goods is to 
look toy the British manufacturers’ trade mark. 


See the Jason Tab on every pair and pay only the price marked 
on the Tab of Stockings and Socks for ladies and men, 


2/9 per pair. Jason “Eclipse”... ... .. 4/6 per pair. 
3/- per pair. Jason “Queen” ... oo. ss 4/9} CF pair 
3/3 per pair. Jason “Stylish”... 2 we 5 

3/6 per pair. J.son “* Acme” 5 

3/9 per pair. Jason “‘ Supreme” 5/ 

4/- per par. Jason ** Perfect” 6 

4/3 per pair. Jason “ Sport” 8 





In case of difficulty write to— “Tab 


W. TYLER, SONS & CO., King Street, Leicester. @ 
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A MARVELLOUS 


Invention for 


THE DEAF. 


well as anybody. 


cases. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr, 
R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 


We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 


“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 


plainly. heard. 


A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 


adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. 


People aftected with this distressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, full 


descriptive of this wonderful 


and yet simple invention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing peoot of its efficacy from users in 
all stations of life. If you are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 


to everyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO.,195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W.1. 





Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it. 





~Prren ubine 
Kieenore . 


per tin 


Manufactured by the Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 














HAIR 
TINT 


Known as “ SEECGEROL.” 
GREY OR FADED HAIR 


Tints grey or faded hair any natural 
shade desired—brown, darx-brown, 
light-brown, or black. t is per- 
manent and washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn the hair. 
It is used by over three-quarters of 
a million people. Medical certifi- 
cate accompanies each bottle, 
2/6 per Bottle. 
Chemists, Stores, and Hair- 
lressers, or direct from 


HINDES, LTD., 1 Tabernacle 8t., London. 














“DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED. 


No more misery. Get rid of the 
drink habit in three days. 

After being a heavy drinker for years, 
I was saved and providentiaily 
came into possession of the true 
method for overcoming inebriety,. 
The drinker who wants to stop for 
OVOCF, getting rid of the awful desire 
for alcohol, can easily do #0, losing no 
time and enjoying life better than ever 
bore. Marvellous Success. 
Safe, reliable, medically endorsed 


Drinkers Secretly Saved. 
If a person ts addicted so stronely that he has lot desire 
to be rescued he can be treated secretly ; will become dis. 
gusted with odour ani taste of liquor. Legions of Testimoni- 
als verifying genuineness of my Method. Joyous news (or 
drinkers and for ves, mothers, etc. contained in my 
Book. Book and all circulars sent in plain wrappers FREB 
anyone enclosing 3d. in atampa. rite to-day to:— 


t 
BDW. J. WOODS, Ltd., 10 Morfols Sv. (485 4.M.), Londea, W.0,%, 











Drummer Dye-deas, No. 6. 








Don’t Buy New Yet 


Altho’ the War is over, the things of commerce 
are not yet settled, and clothes must be made to 
last their longest. 


The happy way to make things do is the 
Drummer way. Try it and see: faded colours 
lose themselves in bright (or delicate) new shades; 
stains offend the eye no more, when Drummer, 
the all-British dye, has been used. 


Drummer Dyes cost but a copper or two (pay 
only the price printed on the packet): you cal 
buy any colour and mix any shade you will. 
Drummer Dyeing is so easy. 
Try Drummers on — 
Cushion Covers,Chintzes, 
Blouses, Frocks, Gloves, 
StocKings, Curtains, etc. 
Drummer Dyes are sold 
\ by Chemists and Stor 
everywhere, Write for 
Booklet, “The Art of 
Home Dyeing.” 
W. EDGE G&G SONS, Ltd., 
olton, Lancs. 


And at 25 Front St., Toronto, 1 
sient St., New Bedford, 
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Drink Delicious 





MAZAWATTE 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 








$ 9 te 

5, yg 

BAAD Deed A 9 Be 5 Pele: ° Px9 

is the i peer sys‘em. Only 6 rales and 29 

characters to learn. The complete theory can be acquired 
in hours, after which practice only is necessary to reach 
1D to 20 words per minute. The recent High Court case 
(Dutron vw. Pitman) proved that members of Government 
Services had become fully qualified stenographers in 4 to 6 
weeks, l®year-~old Dutton writer was tested in open 
court and reached a speed of 150 words per minute, Send 2 
stamp: for 20-page illustrared b ‘t. and details of the 
Correspondence and Personal © urses of tuition. 

Also Specialised Rapid Px land Oral Courses in BOOK- 
KEEPING, TYPEWRITIN’ OFFICE ROUTINE, COM- 
MERVIAL CORRESPONDENCE, and ESPERANTO (The 
International Auxiliary Language) 


DUTTON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (Desk 42), SKEGNESS. 


London Bran *h: 92 & 93 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
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J ewsburye browns 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't paint the lily— 
youcan keepit pure. The 
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In Tubes 1/3 


ne natural beauty of health 

it ture 2 ealthy 

| tecth is worth a tube Pots 1/6 & 2/6 
| eS Vricntal Toothpaste. 
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WEAK NERVES 


Health and ha (Ne SS are My 
B 


preeet my aa, ee nerves 


Bied ea dd, un ~ c guarantee. 


impossible where nerve weakness exists. 


or heart we ess, 

may be 

My treament ceeds when all else has 

_— E EFFICIENT! Stop failing, and become the success you 

ere meant to ig Enclose 3 stamps, mention ailment. Sympathetic and 
expert reply by ae DO IT NOW, 


THOMAS INCH, Dept. Q., 74 Clarendon Road, 


PUTNEY. LONDON, 8S.W.15. 


stomach, 
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Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


ct from the Makers. 
Light welts for Ladies Medium for Cents. 
Patterns and ded A pplication. 
’.), Stornoway, Scotland. 
sor Ladies’ Wear, 


& A NEWALL & SON (Dep. IL. 


State shade des 


ired and if for Gent. 
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| DON'T LOOK OLD! 
But restore your grey 


wi 
LOCKYER’S 





Its quality of deepening 
greyness to the former 
colour ina few days, thus 
securing a preserved ap- 
vearance, has enabled 
Thousands to retain their 


position, 
Sold Everywhere. 2/- 


2/- 


Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 


colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
-Hair Dressing. 

This world- Samed Hair Restorer » prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Pepper & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8. BE. 1, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any cheinists and stores throughout the world, 


SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest . t, irritable 
pimples, distiguring blotches, obsting ute eczema, ¢ et by 
applying SULPHOLINB, which renders theskin spotiess,soft,clear, 
supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 














Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness — Spots 
one Rosea 














Sulpholine is prepared by the great be Specialists, J. PRrPER 
& Co., Ltl., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 8. E.1, and is sold 
in bottles at 1/3 and 3/-. It can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 
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BROCHE 
OU will find Ozonia Broche 


ideal for all washing frocks, 
and you will have a wide choice 
in design and colourings— White, 
Ecru, Black, Self Shades and 
printed designs, all in Fast 
Washing Colours. 


PRICES: 
White and Ecru - - - 2/53 
Colours and Prints- ~~ - 2/64 


Width 27 inches. 


The selvedge is stamped every few yards, 
“Ozonia Broche.” 


If your draper cannot show you “ Ozonia 
Broche,” write to the manufacturers—who 
are also the manufacturers of ** Velmad "— 
and they will put you into touch with a 
source of supply. 


Dept. M. 





oodauurtd 


8 Mosley Street, 
MANCHESTER, 


Also Manufacturers of Velmad, 


























| selection of black, brown, 


| or walking. Uppers are all 


| andcan be hadin black, 


e * 

Holidaying 

Every member 
of the family needs good shoes. 
Styles for each of you in flexible, 
tough-wearing, easy brogues you 
will find in the Norwell catalogue. 
Write for a copy to-day. 
After heavy use you will bring 
the brogues home stylish as when 
new and ready for hard wear 
throughout the Winter. 


Norwells 
‘Perth Brogues 


“‘Direct from Scotland”’ 


Particular care is taken to supply brogues 
in exact accordance with the measure: 
ments given. Where desired we gladly 
send an odd shoe on approbation, sending 
the fellow immediately on receiving word 
of approval and remittance, 


The ‘St. Andrews’ 
Improved Grampian Brogue y 
This superb make of buckle brogue 
shoe for ladies will stand any 
amount of hard wear and tear 
Uppers are cut from best 


or Tony red calfskin ; 


flexible soles. 
Black 366 
Brown - - 40'- 


The * North Berwick’ 
This shoe illustrates one of cur 
highest grades of brogues for 
ladies’ wear, either for golf 


selected from best skins, 


brown, or Tony red. 
Dri-ped super soles, 
48/6 
42/6 


Brown 


Black . 


Orders are sent post free in Britain: postast 
abroad extra. 

Norwells guarantee full satisfaction with ever) 
transaction, or cheerfully refund every pen?) 
of the purchase money. 





cr >. 1 D. NORWELL & SON. 
=. Estd, over 100 years. 
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THE DRINK QUESTION 


is solved by taking 


STIMULATING 





PURE ENCLISH BREWED ALE AND STOUT 
he fi t Kent Ho 


made from th ind Malt, containing 






all the tonic 


lic Beer without the undesirable after effects. 
mmission report: Kops Ale has nothing that 
e t y palatable beverage, possessing 
properties 
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RONUK 


SANITARY 


POLISH. 
NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL ayn ANTISEPTIC VALUE 


For FLOORS, FURNITURE, 
LINOLEUM, &c. 
Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Ironmongers. 

A little RONUK goes 
a long way, and will 
polish and re-polish by 
simply using a brush 
or a cloth or, better 
still, a Ronuk 

Polisher. 


Home 


W vite for ( 


eatlet t 


RONUK, LTD., 
Portslade, Brighton, 
Sussex. 
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ARE YOU NERVOUS 


THE QUIVER 


NEURASTHENIA 


(NERVE WEAKNESS) 


CURED BY ELECTRICITY 


To-day the conditions of life are causing a serious increase 
in Neurasthenia and other Nervous and Functional disorders. 

_The symptoms of Neurasthenia are many and varied. 
They are mainly mental or nervous, and often the victim is 
quite unaware of the fact that he or she is travelling rapidly 
towards Nervous Exhaustion and Nervous Prostration, 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS ? 


Are you Nervous, Timid, or indecisive ? 
Do you lack 8elf-Confidence? 
Do you dread open or closed spaces? 
Are you wanting in Will Power? 
Are you *' fidgety,” restiess, or sleepless? 
Do you biush or turn pale readily? 
Do you shrink from strange company? 
Are you subject to sudden impulses? 
Do you crave for stimulants or grugs? 

if so, you can safely assume that youare suffering from Neurasthenia, 













LIKE THIS? 


If so, Curative 
Electricity will 
put you right. 


The Pulvermacher Appliavces are the only 
administration of curative t 
p) 








inventions for the 
ts electricity, endorses by over fifty leading 
Doctors and by the official Academy of Medicine tn Parts, 





The neurasthenic also often suffer from Indigestion, Liver 
Troubles, Constipation, Paipitation, Loss of 
Appetite, Excess of Appetite, and a host of other dis- 
orders due to faulty functioning of various organs. Electricity is the 
only force that naturally supplies this deficiency of Nerve Force, 
and restores tone to the whole neryous system. ‘To-day you can be 


CURED IN. YOUR OWN HOME BY ELECTRICITY 


by simply wearing the Pulvermacher appliances, which are light, 
easy, and comfortable to wear. ‘They give no shock, but all the 
time they are being worn they supply the nerve centres with a 
continuous flow of electricity, naturally stimulate the circulation of 
the blood and increase nerve nutrition. 

This is the natural and physiological treatment of Neurasthenia, 
which drug treatments can never cure. The Pulvernacher Treat- 
ment has cured the most obstinate cases of Neurasthenia and 
Nervous Disorders when all other methods have failed. If you 
are suffering from any form of Nerve Trouble, or if you have any 
of the symptoms as described above, write to-day for a book that 
may well prove of incalculable health value to you, yet it costs you 
nothing. It is entitled ‘* Guide to Health and Strength,” and will 
be sent post free. Those who can call personally 
are cordially invited to do so, when a consult. 
ation on their health trouble may be secured 
absolutely free of charge ani without obligation be- 
tween the hours of 10.0 and 5. 30 daily. 


FREE COUPON 


by posting this FREE FORM TO-DAY you will receive th 
‘*Guide to Health and Strength.” = You place yourself 
under no obligation by applying for this Book and particulars of the 
Pulvermacher Appliances. 














Post to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Insti- 
tute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Qutver, August, 1919, 
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SEAMAN S. R. TARRANT 
(Naval Post Office). 
H.M.S. 





With the Grand Fleet (Despatching the Mails), 


“On entering the Destroyer Service I found the 
arduous life and nerve-racking patrol was rapidly under- 
mining my nerves. Days of escort work in all weathers, 
and months of broken rest and insufficient sleep, severely 
taxes the endurance of the strongest. I myself was no 
exception. I stuck it as long as possible, losing weight, 
and suffering from acute insomnia. It was at this 
juncture that a shipmate persuaded me to try Phosferine, 
and although I had tried all kinds of preparations for 
nervous disorders without effect, Phosferine proved its 
marvellous efficacy rapidly, and I soon recovered my 
former good health. I can say with absolute sincerity 
that Phosferine saved me from a serious Nervous Break- 
down, and has effected a lasting cure. In my opinion 
there is no preparation to beat it for strengthening jarred 
nerves and giving stamina and vim to the weakest.” 


This appreciative Seaman declares Phosferine 
directly enabled him to overcome the exceptional 
hardships he experienced while serving in the 
Destroyer Patrol. Phosferine prevented the threat- 
ened breakdown of his nervous system, and 
endowed him with that extra vital force to carry 
on without any risk of nerve strain, 


When you require the Best Tonic Medicine, see that you get 


eee 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 





Influenza Premature Decay | Anemia 
Nervous Debility Mental Exhaustion | Nerve Shock 
indigestion | Loss of Appetite | Backache 
Sleeplessness Lassitude 
Exhaustion Neuritis Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Faintness Headache 
Maternity Weakness — Sciatica 
Phosferine has a world-wi epute for curing disorders of the 
nervous system more te te . and speedily, and at less cost, 
than any other preparation. 


Phosferine is 
made in Liquid 
convenient for 
It n be used 
) water is required, 


SPECIAL SERVICE NOTE 


and Tablets, the ‘Tablet form being 
men on ACTIVE SERVICE, tu 
any time, anywhere, in accurate doses, as n 

The 3/- tube is small enough to carry 
tains go Your sailor or soldier 
Phosferine—send him a tube of tablets. Sold by all Chemists, 
Stores, etc. Prices: 143, 3/- and 5/.. The 3/- size con 
tains nerrly four times the 1/3 size. 


particularly 


ivellers, et 


in the pocket, aainied 
will be the better for 


doses 














At last—PESC0 


HERE is no need now to 

order “ War-Time” Ho- 

siery. ‘The time has hap- 
pily come at last when you may 
confidently ask for “ PE SCO.” 


Made to pre-war standards, 
“PESCO” is the delightful 
Underwear it always was, And 
in virtue of its pure wool textures 
it is a delightful 
health. 


safeguard to 


It is a happy thought to purchase 
“ PESCO.” Arelief from war-time 


substitutes, it is one 


of the pleasures of 


Peace. 





PUNDERWEAR 


All good Drapers and Hosiers stock 
the pure wool “ PESCO” in Un- 
derwear, Sports Coats, Jumpers, 
Hose and Half-Hose. If you have 

— . ’ +45 Ity 
Va: any diffi ulty 
o> supplies please 


: me 
in obdtalining 
write us for 





(é eS Eee a) names of nearest Agents. 

{ tee see 

\ oe Peter Scott & Co., Ltd., 

8 Hawick, Scotland. 
One of e 
pleasure Name f Ages on Application, 
of f’eace 
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TRADE MARK. 


Go., 11 


All orders carriage paid to any 
address in the United — 


WEST RIDING WE AVING 
AIRE ST. 


| LSEDS. 


Al MA ZONEX" 


(ALL 
WOOL) 


| Suitable for Ladies’ or Gents’ Wear. 
| First class quality and finish. 34 wide. 


} NO MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 
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ORDER THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER IN ADVANCE 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 
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THE 
STREET OF BREAKING HEARTS 


THE modern girl is restless, fired with the glamour of life, and 
there is a romance about the stage that seems to have an irresistible 
attraction for many. 
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One who is well acquainted with the theatrical world has 


& written a strong warning to the stage-struck girl, and this will 
‘ appear, under the title *‘The Street of Breaking Hearts,” in 
K my next issue. It affords a striking revelation of the pitfalls 
4 in the way of those who think they haye a vocation for 
: acting. - 

The September Number will be Tea 


strong in stories. ~ 





Ypres at the Gener - Post Office ae transmission » Canac is maaan Post, 
AllMSS. ne tothe Editor must be accompanied by a shamper 1 addressed envelope. Address, ‘‘ The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.""._ The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS. 
Issued Monthly, Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum, 














DIGNIFIED AND DURABLE. 
NO. other sie material 


gives the'¢ of. 


6 Gost hag or) 


ne 


LEATHER CLOTH 





with the*long wear.’ “It is indis-_ 
tinguishable from leather but it is “$F 
stain, scratch. and “water ahi 
When soiled it can be made like § 
new by simply washing with soap 
and water. And i it costs only one-’. 
quarter the price’ of leather. 








Your furnishing house can show . ° 5 ‘ 
you samples. 4 
REXINE LTD., 


Rexine- Works, Hyde, Nr. Manchester, “ee 
ge sk Se a0 
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What About the Fature ? 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
have helped more men to successful futures than any other 
institution in tue worl C.5. training is simple ne 
ind certam. At little t it comes to y 
are, and follows you round wherever you ¢ 
Host this Coupon NOW ! 


International Correspondence Schools, ttd., 
International Buildings, 50 Kingsway W.C.2. 





kK, 





1, Wherever you 


Please send me ys 


ur free book, containing fall particolars 
of the Course of Correspondence Training vef which | 
have marked X 
. MIXING DRAUGHTMANSHIP WiNpowW Dikssina 
-- MROHANICAL,. AGRICULTUKE CHEMISTRY 
+ Boren POULTRY FAuMINE 






eELRCTRICAL ..C'1N 
BUILDING Bust NV Bss TRAINING 

-.» MARINE -- SECHETARYSHLE 

-- MoTors SALESMANSHIE Pre 


It, ENGINKRRRIN = TRLRGRAPHY 
ORKING 
UKE 

ir FamMine 


- STREAM AUVERTISING CAREERS FoR WOMEN 
NOTE If the subject desired ia un a © list, write 
it here 























THE MOTH 


ER 
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REARED ON NEAVE'S, 





who loves her Baby 
and yet is unfor- 
tunately not able 
to rear her infant 
at the breast cannot 
go wrong if she 
follows the advice 
of doctors and 
mothers, based on 
a century's exper!- 
ence, and feeds 


her baby on 





PREPARED with milk, accordi to dire 
tions, forms a Complete Diet for Infants, 
Growing Children, Invalids 1 Aged. 
A DocrTor, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.Ed., L.F.P.S.( 
etc. (Leeds), write -“y N t s 
our youngster admira for w “ € 
thankful . She wa € vs 
1 water alone.”"—1oth Sey 
“HINTS ABOUT BARY ft me iid 
JOSIAH RK. NEAVE & ¢ I : 
— 
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BEAUTIFUL _ WOMEN 








OF _FICTION. CWA | 

EN 
| as,’ | 
Nor to every woman is rm NZ, i 
given the perfect beauty 22,4 \, | 
| of Lorna Doone, yet every phan, . | 
woman can possess some of VY jp | 
the charm which inspired Shh mr ‘ ! 
John Ridd with such a deep Tt ¢ shia: NY! | 
1} and enduring love. ¢ y! ~—" | \ 
' A complexion clear and radiant, glowing \ } 


with health and vitality, is the chief secret of 

beauty, and this charm can be possessed by J > DJ) 

every lady who knows the value of Royal Zorna Loone. 
I Vinolia Cream. 











A healthy skin means a beautiful complexion ; “Lorna, in her perfect beauty 
I \ Royal Vinolia Cream feeds and invigorates » « «+ her cheeks were rosy pink 
\ | the skin. Gentle massage with this emollient and her lips were scarlet.” 
1 | toilet cream night and morning will keep the ~ SA DST 
| skin delightfully fresh and clear. For the R D Yslackmore | 
i} hands too, Royal Vinolia Cream is excellent. \ 
4 It prevents redness and roughness, and its \ 
i antiseptic properties are specially helpful ia | 
hy healing cuts and abrasions, 
| i The ideal soap to use in conjunction with Royal | 
ih} Vinolia Cream is Royal Vinolia Cream Soap. i] 
! } It soothes and refreshes the skin. 1 i 
! 1/9 per Box containing three tablets. I 
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IN BOXES, 1/3 & 2/- 


Vinolia Co Ltd. London- Yaris. 
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} “NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH.” 

















PINE COTTAGE, 
APPLEFORD. 
Dearest Margaret, 


Four of us have taken this darling little cottage, 
and in spite of the very uncertain weather, we are 
having a topping time. Beryl Danesmead is down 
here ; we only persuaded her to come after pointing 
out that the great ONE and ONLY BABY would 
probably be much happier if left to a far more com- 
petent nurse and grandmother for a week: Mabel 
Legrange, who’s taking a week’s holiday from the 
land, and a nice girl called Louise Gilbey, whom you 
don't know, who's been driving an ambulance for the 
last eighteen months, I am the fourth. We get all 
our own food and do our own cooking, etc., and are 
enjoying it all thoroughly. 

The day before yesterday an icy wind sprang up: 
we are on a hill, and by the evening we were all chilly 
and cross. At Mabel’s suggestion we went into the 
pine-wood and gathered soma: cones and dry twigs, 
and after supper we sat round a very jolly little fire, 

Do you know a game called ** Truth”? 


It's a nursery game in which you ask each other 
questions, and you promise solemnly to answer truth- 
fully, It was my turn, and looking across at Louise, 
who had let down her long brown hair, I asked, 
**What do you do to make your hair so lovely, 
Louise?” 

**What a question!” she laughed; ‘’spose I've 
got to be truthful. 1’ll take it out of you in a minute, 
Estelle. Well——" she paused impressively and we 
pricked up our ears, 

‘**In the first place, I always shampoo my hair with 
stallax. I’ve tned heaps of other stuff, but that's 
the only one that fulfils every requirement, You buy 
it in packets—2/6 each, enough for 25 or 30 shampoos. 
It’s funny-looking, granulated stuff, but it smells 
lovely— rather like orange blossom, Most shampoos 
lather so slowly, but stallax works up into a lovely 
foam directly you rub it on your hair. Afterwards my 
hair dries very quickly and looks so wavy and glossy. 
Another tip is to rub olive oil into your scalp before 
shampooing, because water dries up the hair so; and 
always keep your brushes very stiff and clean, But 
the saving of my hair was tammalite. When I was 
twenty, my hair suddenly began to go grey—it's in 
our family—you know. I was terribly worried and I 
wouldn't use a dye—then someone told me about 
tammalite. I went straight off to the chemist, got 
some, and made it up into a lotion with bay rum, and 
applied it with a clean toothbrush. Very soon my 
hair regained its natural brown, and now whenever | 
see a grey hair, I fly to tammalite.” 

‘Wish. I'd got curly hair like you, Louise,”’ said 
a voice from the corner; ‘‘s'pose tammalite won't 
make your hair wave?” 

We laughed, but Louise said, ‘‘ Tammalite won't 
do that, Beryl, but I know what will, Get some 
silmerine from your chemist and comb it through your 
hair at night, just putting a slide in where you want 
the wave, and you'll be surprised at the result, which 
will last for several days.” It’s a good idea to do short 
ends of hair, damped with silmerine, up in pins every 


now and then. The little curls last for several days; 
and isn’t it nicer when you're out in a wind, to feel 
that it’s ruffling your hair up in little ringlets, instead 
of blowing unbecoming wisps into your eyes? Well, 
1 guess it’s time I got the truth out of someone else, 
Now, Estelle, come on and tell us how you got that 
peach-like skin of yours?” 


**Common sense, soap and mercolised wax,” I said. 
“The first explains itself. I keep decent hours and 
don't feed entirely on sweets and pastry: the second 
is the best soap I know, namely pilenta, which is 
absolutely neutral, and never makes your skin rough 
after you've washed, even in the hardest water. The 
third is rather interesting. It used to worry me when 
I saw every baby in the street with a complexion like 
roses and milk, which it didn’t need in the least, 
whereas mine was just coarse and muddy. Louise 
has set us such an example of truthfulness that I teel 
moved to confess that I used to get blackheads, Well, 
one day, I talked to our doctor, an absolute dear, and 
he said, ‘ You girls all sigh after lovely skins, but you 
go to work the wrong way. You buy cheap scented 
creams—anything which smells nice or is put up in a 
pretty jar. Consequently your skin is clogged up with 
waste matter. Let your skin have a chance to breathe 
that's the great secret—and feed the tissues underneath 
instead of blocking all the passages through which the 
waste matter is expelled. If you'd get some ordinary 
mercolised wax and smear it over your face and neck 
before you went to bed, you'd soon see a wonderful 
improvement. It's a perfectly harmless substance 
which absorbs the soiled outer gquticle, and leaves the 
fresh new skin underneath exposed. Also it feeds the 
tissues and prevents wrinkles, so that if you follow my 
advice, you'll keep a smooth fresh skin till you're quite 
an old lady.’ Then he told me that to cure black- 
heads, which are only caused by enlarged pores 
(caused probably in their turn by using powder), | 
must get some stymol tablets. One dissolved in a 
tumbler of water makes a sparkling face-bath which 
loosens the blackheads. It's a good idea, he told me 
to bathe your face from time to time with stymolised 
water, just to keep the pores in a normal condition, 
and to prevent blackheads and shine.”’ 


‘* What did he say about powder?" inquired Beryl. 


‘* He insisted on my giving it up.” 

A little ‘‘oh!" of dismay went round the circl 
**but he told me that I need not be afraid that 1 
appearance would suffer. He gave me some stutt 
called cleminite. I dissolve it in water and bathe my 
face and neck with the clear rosy lotion, ‘That take; 
off all the unbecoming ‘high lights’ and gives 4 
velvety finish to the skin, which prevents sunburn 
and wind-burn and freckles, That's all, And 1 vote 
for bed and beauty sleep.” 


I have reported this conversation in detail, becaus* 
] thought you might like the benefit of ou unwonted 
candour, 
Hoping you can run down for a day or two, 
Yours ever, 


ESTELLE. 
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Holidays 


Work is all very well in its way, 
but no man can do his best with- 
out an cccasional time of relaxa- 
tion. And not man alone. The 
land yields a better crod if it is 
allowed to lie fallow once in a 
while ; the machines we use, the 
very clothes we wear benefit greatly 
by a season of rest. 

So take your holidays greatly. 
Clear your brain of every kind of 
doubt and anxiety. Relax your 
mind, relax your muscles. Thank 
God that there is Peace in the 
land, and take courage to enjoy 
yourself. Let the salt sea air fill 
your lungs, and get your heart 
in tune with God and His wide 
world about you. 

The daily round returns all too 
quickly : make the most of your 
holidays, and give thanks. 
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‘The brown paper parcel was returned to the 
safe, and with it Drury’s reputation '’—». 770 











The Road 
to Golconda 


" ALF a minute, Grangey, I’m just 
going in here; shan’t keep you 
waiting.” Drury, of the box 

office at the Goldport Empire, disappeared 


through the door of a little general shop. 
Delagrange leaned upon his stick and sur- 


veyed the windows, cigarettes, clay pipes*e 


spread fanwise on a wire stand, papers with 
lurid illustrations carelessly ranged to meet 
the hecatomb of flies that extended along the 
base of the window. From a placard in 
the centre his own face stared back at him. 
“The Illusive Delagrange, Britain’s First 
Illusionist.”” Below the window caged 
placards announced the contents of papers, 
“Lyons News,’’ “The Daily Picture,” 
“The Straight Tip,” where for sixpence a 
week the secrets of Golconda are revealed 
in a green ill-printed shcet about the size of 
a piece of note-paper. Delagrange noted 
sceptically that the road to Golconda went 
via Newmarket. 

In a moment or two the young man re- 
turned. A packet of cheap cigarettes was 
inhis hand. ‘“ Sorry to keep you,” he said. 

“ That’s all right, laddie,” said the enter- 
tainer as he fell in beside him ; “ there’s no 
hurry.” 

But he fell silent as the two walked back 
to Drury’s diggings. He was wondering 
why a young man who goes gaily into a 
little shop to purchase cigarettes should 
come out white and wan, and shaking, and 
why he should talk restless inanities in a 
feeble attempt at lightheartedness. Had 
Drury lost his way on the road to Golconda ? 
Anyhow, if the boy wouldn’t speak to him 
he couldn’t talk to the boy on that subject. 
That policy invites lying, and though Dela- 
grange lived by deceit and revelled in it, he 
used it purely as part of his professional 
equipment. 

At Drury’s modest “ digs * they separated. 

“Tl look you up to-night during the 
show,” Said the illusionist. ‘‘ It’s me last 
night here, laddie. | Maybe ye’ll have found 
another job before I’m round in October.” 

“There’s no knowing,” 


returned Drury 








With Several Short Cuts 
By 
Michael Kent 


wistfully. ‘‘ You never know your luck, and 
mine’s been the limit lately.” 

‘‘ Hoots!’ said Delagrange, “‘ ye have a 
good job. What more are ye wanting ? 
Ye should be saving money on it.” 

“Well, I don’t, Jock,” said the boy. 
He looked searchingly, plaintively at his 
friend as though about to say more, but he 
did not, 

‘‘ Cheerio,”’ cried Delagrange, to break a 
rather tragic silence. ‘‘ Plllook in to-night,” 
and he set off up town to his hotel. 

And the boy’s face haunted him, hunted 
and despairing. Delagrange had rather a 
fancy for Joe Drury. 


‘ 


’ 


ll 


S he had arranged, the great illusionist 
lounged into the ktox office just 


after the interval that evening to 
see Drury. As a rule Mayne, who was 
general manager, did not care to mix the 
“back ’”’ and the “ front,’ but Delagrangs« 
was a law unto himself. 

““Weel, laddie,’’ said he, ‘‘ and hoo’s 
yersel’ the nicht?” Delagrange only used 
normal English when he was if. This night 
it was what he was pleased to call Scotch. 

“Hallo, Jock,” said Drury, “ wait till 
I’ve totted up this lot. Sixteen, twenty 
four, twenty-seven, thirty-three ; one pound 
thirteen. Right. You don’t go by the 
11.45 to-night, I suppose ? ” 

“ Faith,” said the conjurer, “ I do not. 
Is it likely I would be landing myself in 
town in the wee sma’ hours when I can wait 
till the Sunday afternoon train ? ”’ 

‘* Where are you for ? ”’ asked Drury. 

““ Newcastle, on Monday, the Northern 
round,” said Delagrange. 

The boy was busy all the while with his 
cash, checking bags of silver; a cigarette 
hung tremulously upon his lip. 

‘** How’s the hound ?”’ Delagrange broke 
in on him. 

The hound had been one of the things 
which had attracted the illusionist to Joe 
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Drury. Joe had retrieved it screaming 
from the inward parts of a racing car some 
months before and had refused to believe 
that cyanide of potassium was the only 
specific for its ills, poor little brute! He 
had carried it home with tears, nursed it 
and patched it, and it had sworn undying 
faith. ‘‘ There’s good in that kid,’”’ thought 
Delagrange, and he gave the boy his friend- 
ship whenever his tours brought him to 
Goldport. ‘‘ The hound ”’ had survived its 
encounter, but the efforts of the car, added 
to the generous humour of a mixed and 
doubtful ancestry, rendered it as pathetic 
and quaint a deformity as ever hopped on 
three legs. 

“The hound ?” said Drury, and flung a 
five-pound bag of change viciously into a 
drawer. ‘ The hound? Oh, I’m fed up 
with it.” 

“What?” asked Delagrange. ‘‘ When ? 
How ? What’s ailing ye, laddie ?” 

Drury lit another cigarette ‘ Nothing,” 
he replied irritably. ‘ Mrs. Simmons won't 
have him in the house, that’s all.” 

Delagrange grunted. ‘‘ And she takes a 
year to make up her mind,” he thought. 
‘* Well, lend him to me,” he said, ‘‘ I’ll look 
after him. Il come round to-morrow and 
ye shall hand him over.” 

The clerk’s face brightened. “It’s aw- 
fully good of you, Jock,” he said. I’ve 
got him here. He’s making love to Charlie 
at the stage door.”’ 

“Then ['ll take him home with me to 
night,”’ said Delagrange thoughtfully. He 
had never before known Drury bring the 
dog to the theatre in the evening. 

Drury’s gratitude was out of all propor 
tion. 

“It’s just like you, Jock, always ready 
when wanted. I—I didn’t know what to do 
about Beelzebub.” One might almost think 
the boy was repressing tears. 

A muffled rattle of applause penetrated 
from the auditorium. ‘‘ Yon’s 
said the illusionist. ‘“ I must e’en 
awa’.”’ 

Drury nodded as the elder man went out, 
then he walked across the office and stood 
staring at the theatre plan, staring and not 
seeing, fixed in thought. His face had gon 
white and his heart cold. He had reached 
a turning on the road to Golconda and the 
finger post was missing. 


Maxine, 


gang 


Delagrange came out of the box office 


puzzled. ‘‘ What’s wrong with the boy 
annyway ?’’ he asked himself, relapsing 
under stress into his native Irish—his real 
name was Mahoney. ‘‘ What’s biting him?” 
It was not merely that Drury should desert 
Beelzebub, there were a dozen 
distress. 


signals of 
““Maybe ’tis the ‘ flu,’”’ said he, 
but it was at the back of his mind all through 
the show, a suspicion and a fear for the boy. 
So he hung about the theatre aft rwards, 
poking about in odd corners. Behind a pile 
of property baskets he came across a brand- 
new suit case. Now professionals do not 
as a rule convey their “ props” about the 
provinces in suit cases. Delagrange grew 
interested. He picked the case up, and it 
was decidedly heavy, so he looked up the 
head carpenter. 
** Ned,” he asked, “‘ which of your ‘ turns’ 
has a suit case in its ‘ props’ ?”’ 
said Ned, “ ’cos 
there ain’t none; gota light list this show; 
don’t often ’ave a lighter.” 
“Mr. Drury has not been 
way ?” asked the illusionist. 
“Not this half hour,” answered Ned. 
“I saw him pass when I was a 
stage for ‘ The Frivols.’ ”’ 
Delagrange ruminated a moment. 
“Look here,’ he 


“ That’s a easy one,” 
round this 
etting the 


said, you watch out 
for him and keep him talking here if he 
comes through in the next ten minutes. 
I've got a little joke on with him, and I want 
him out of the way 
Right you are, sir,’’ said Ned He knew 

paid for service. 

“Mr. Mayne will be round in the offic 
now ?"’ queried the illusioni 

“Five minutes ago,’ said Ned. 

“ Right-o,”’ returned Delagrang¢ “ You 
be hanging on to Drury, you'll find it'll pay 


Delagrange 


you.” 
He went back to the suit « and in a 
few moments more he was inside it. You 


can do a lot with six inches of wire if hand 
ubtly 


quarter of a century. The contents were 


and brain are trained for over a 
mainly clothes, but in one corner was stowed 
a little greasy dog collar. 
Blighted 
oftly. . 
But this did not 


young fool,” said Delagrang* 


iccount for the weight 
Phat was made up by a brown paper parcel 
which, as the illusionist felt it 
rustled. ‘* Blighted young foo! 
e beneath his breath 


chinked and 
aid Dela 


but there was 20 


grange 
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fe ’Tis a 


softness in the muttered words. 
belting he’ll be asking for.”’ 

Without the slightest compunction he put 
the parcel into one of his big waist-pockets. 
He hunted up a box of nails and odd scraps 
and bolts of iron which belonged to the car- 
penter, emptied it into his evening paper, 
folded it into a parcel, and stowed it in the 
case. Then he snapped the case to, fastened 
its straps, and strolled back towards the 
“ wings.” 

The show was over, and he made his way, 
thoughtfully, across the emptying audi- 
torium to the box office. Mayne was there 
looking through the proofs of a programme 
of next week’s show. Delagrange strolled 
in and took one of the manager’s cigars. 

“Evening, Mayne,” he said abruptly. 
‘“ May I be asking ye an impertinent ques- 
tion ?”’ 


Mayne laughed. 
“T’ve no doubt you will, Jock, whether 
you.may or mayn’t.” 


’ said the illusionist, ‘‘ I’m curious 
ow what will ye be paying Drury ? ”’ 


Some nerve!” said Mayne, smiling. 
fhat’s it to do with you ? ”’ 
‘ Nothing,” returned the artist, ‘‘ only I 


thinking of asking him to come in with 
but I didn’t know whether it would do 
hirh any good.”’ 

“Well he’s a decent enough boy,” said 
Mayne thoughtfully. ‘ Straight, 
with accounts, and all that; 
stand in his light. 
pounds a week.” 

“ Then ye’ll be wanting a new clerk, I’m 
thinking,” said Delagrange. ‘‘ By the way, 
can you lend meatenner? I go North to- 
morrow, and I’m short.” 

“Ten,” said Mayne, and looked through 
his note case. ‘* Will six-ten do you ?” 

“ It will not,” replied the artist. 

“ Tl have to get it out of the safe,” said 
the manager, hunting for the keys. 

“ Sorry to be a nuisance,”’ went on Dela- 
grange, “ but I missed cashing your cheque 
to-day, and I’ve got to be in Newcastle on 
Monday.” 

Mayne sighed, and turned to the com 
bination of the lock. The illusionist’s 


careful 
L wouldn’t 
He’d jump at three 


credit 


was good enough, but these irregularities 


annoyed him. He swung the safe open, and 
was groping inside. 
“Wait!” cried Delacrang: 


harply 
* Someone knocked at the door.” 


The manager looked up; a muffled voice 
came from behind the panel. 
sake, Mr. Mayne!” 

He got up hurriedly, strode across to the 
door and threw it open. 

““ Nobody here,” he cried, amazed, and 
took a few steps down the dark corridor 
“ Can’t make it out,” he said, coming back 
into the room. Delagrange was seated on 
his desk swinging his legs. 

“Man,” said the conjurer, with a smile of 
triumph, ‘‘ yon’s great! Yon’s a rehairsal 
If A can tak’ ye in stan’ing at ma elbow, 
the folk in front will be thinking A’m the 
deil himself ! ”’ 

“ What’s the game, Jock ?” said Mayne 
irritably. ‘‘ Ventriloquism ?” He did not 
relish being the victim of Delagrange’s ex- 
periments. 

“ Aye,” returned the illusionist sardonic- 
ally. ‘“ Just that. It’s a new stunt o1 
mine.”’ 

But there had been more than ventrilo 
quism in the little illusion. For in the space 
of ten seconds Delagrange had got Mayne to 
open the safe and sent him wandering into 
the corridor, while that brown paper parcel 
which he had taken from the suit case was 
returned to the safe, and with it Drury’s 
reputation. 

“ Leok at that,’’ said Mayne as he brought 
the parcel out. ‘‘ How methodical that 
chap is ; all counted and done up ready for 
the bank on Monday.” 

“Yes,” returned Delagrange. 
got it all ready to go.” 

But Mayne did not know why he smiled. 

The manager counted out the notes, and 
Delagrange scribbled him an LOU. “If 
ye can’t be businesslike,’”’ said he, “ be as 
Ye’ll let me have 
the boy if I want him, won’t ye, Mayne?” 
And he took himself off to find Beelzebub 

He tucked the familiar spirit inside his 
coat, and glanced at the timekeeper’s clock 
** Seven minutes, Bub,” said he, ‘‘ we'll have 
to run for it.” 

But the professional life keeps a man 
young, 1n his Jegs at any rate. 
lumself into the final compartment 
of the “up” 


** For heaven’s 


“ The boy’s 


businesslike as ye can. 


Delagrang' 
threw 
train as the guard whistled 
and he spent a bad half-hour with gloomy 
anticipations of what the boy would do 
alone, up the train, with his broken reputa 
tion and the packet of nails. 


At the first stop—Basholt—he walked up 
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to look for him. The train was almost 
empty. In the carriage nearest the engine 
he came on Drury. 

“ Good heavens !’’ said the young man, and 
shrank back white upon the cushions. 

The illusionist racked his brain for some 
opening that would jolt the boy’s mind back 
from its black imaginings. 

“Ha,” cried he, in the manner of the 
Lyceum, “so we meet again! At last, 
Geoffrey Mortimer—at—last—I have thee 
in my grip.” 

Drury smiled feebly. He was utterly 
dispirited. Delagrange unfastened the top 
button of his huge overcoat, and Beelzebub 
peeped quaintly forth. 

“ Unnatural parent,”’ boomed Delagrange, 
“to desert thy pretty babe for filthy lucre ! 
Yet it shall not profit thee. It shall turn to 
base metal at thy touch.” 

Beelzebub wriggled loose, and threw him- 
self on Drury’s knees; Drury burst into 
tears. 

Delagrange sat down silently and watched 
the boy. Gradually his head nodded and 
he shook down in a shapeless heap, rolling 
sideways till his hat fell off. 

Drury contemplated him. The man had 
been his friend, as far as he could, as far as 
he would let him be. The face seemed old 
and tired, the muscles relaxed— poor old 
Delagrange! With a little spasm of pity, 
wherein his own misery was forgotten, and 
the last grim duty before him postponed, 
Drury picked up his old friend’s hat, and 
tried to shift him to a more comfortable 
position. But Delagrange was big and 
heavy, he slipped farther, threw his arms 
half consciously about the boy’s figure. 
Then suddenly he seemed to wake in 
earnest, 

“Fair sir,” he said, ‘ I would speak with 
thee.” Then changing his tone and idiom, 
‘ Reckon you think you’re up against it 
now, old son.’’ 

“Lam,” said Drury wretchedly. ‘‘ Good 
and plenty. What did Mayne do when he 
found out ? ” 

The illusionist did not answer the ques 
Hon. Instead, he paused, looking keenly 
at the boy. m Gee-gees ?” he asked. . 

Drury nodded. 

“'Tis a mug’s game,’ 
strange 


commented Dela- 
“ You to be putting your money 
on horses, and ye can't tell a bridle from 
Swingle-bar,’’ 
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“No good telling me that now,” said 
Drury drearily. 

“ And would ye be listening if I told ye 
before ?’’ countered the elder man keenly. 
“Not you.” 

The boy sighed. “ Well, it’s done with 
now,” he said. ‘‘ What is Mayne going to 
do?” 

“Can ye look for him to have mercy ? ”’ 
asked Delagrange. ‘And him trusting 
you.” 

“T don’t,” Drury returned. “I let him 
down.”’ 





Delagrange turned sharply on him 
““ What excuse have ye ?” he said. 

i None, Jock.” 

The bare answer seemed to please the 
illusionist. ‘‘ How much are ye in for?” 
said he. 

“Oh, I don’t know—fifteen pounds, I 
suppose, altogether,’’ replied the boy. He 
was sick and tired of questions, of himself, 
of life. What good was it all? Anyway, 
he was down and out. 

“Ah,” said the illusionist, inscrutablv. 
“ And how much will ye be clearing out of 
yon safe ?” 

“One eight three pounds, fifteen and 
nine. Where is it now?” 

“Don’t you worry, laddie ; that’s where 
it ought to be, where it was three hours ago, 
locked up inside the safe.” 

“And you and Mayne watching me and 
laughing up your sleeve,” cried Drury 
hotly. 

‘‘ Have I ever laughed at ye like that, 
laddie ? ’’ asked the illusionist quietly. 

*“Oh, Jock,” said the boy. ‘I’m sorry. 

I don’t know what I’m saying. It’s sucha 
hell of a mess.” 

“It m ght be worse,”’ said Delagrange. 
““Mayne’s got his money back.” 

‘That doesn’t help me any,’ 
Drury. ‘‘ He knows about it all.” 

“Who's telling ye that, laddie ? " 

” returned the boy. 
‘He must know. I handed him the key 
before ten o’clock. Nobody else could put 
the money back.”’ 

Twas I put the money back,” said Dela- 
grange quietly. 

“ You put it back!” cried Drury, stag- 
gered out of his dismay. ‘“‘ How did you 
get it? How did you know about it ?” 

Delagrange shook his head. ‘‘ Ah, laddie,”’ 
he said, “ ye’ll never make a criminal—not a 


, 


returned 


“Of course he does, 
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really good one. Don’t be asking how I 


knew. I’m Delagrange.”’ 

“ But,”’ said the boy, “ how could you 
open the safe ?”’ 

“Mayne opened the safe, I put the 


money in.”’ The illusionist’s eyes twinkled. 


“He didn’t happen to be looking,” he 
added. 

Drury contemplated the new po ition 
thoughtfully. ‘* That doesn’t help me any,” 


he said again. “ I’ve got to find fifteen 
pounds by Monday morning.” 

“Hoots!” said the illusionist, and the 
change of dialect indicated less tension 
“Why for would I be putting the money 
back, think ye ?” 

Delagrange left it to sink in, in silence, 
for a minute or two, till Drury turned to 
him. 

“Oh, Jock,” he said, “I have been a 
fool.” 

“I was thinking so, 
Delagrange. ‘‘ Were ye 
school ? ”’ 


returned 
licked at 


laddie,”’ 
ever 


Drury looked up with surprise. 

“No,” he said, “‘ I was always rather well 
up at school.” 

The illusionist grunted. His glance 
wandered casually about the carriage as 
though he were estimating its breadth, and 
a rather grim smile depressed the corners 
of his*mouth. 

“°'Tis a hefty young ash plant that ve 
have there, laddie,”’ said he. ‘‘ Ye might 
pass it across.” Then suddenly, like a 
company sergeant-major on parade, ‘‘ Stand 
up! Bend over,” he roared. 

Twice the stick descended, and the illus- 
ionist’s arm was steel and steam That's 
for meddling with horses,” said he 

Twice more the stick fell. ‘* And that’ 
for—for the way ye tried to get out of 
st.” 

Again, ‘“‘ And that’s for deserting Beelz 
bub.” 


Again, “ And that’s on account for thi 
fifteen pounds ye’re owing me.” 
“We'll be quits,” 


He stopped abruptly. 


he said 


down.’ 


quietly, “ Ye can be sitting 

But that is just what Drury couldn't 

The boy hauled off Beelzebub, who 
busily chewing the illusionist’s trousers Jeg 
He was no longer white, but red, and he 
breathed jerkily, but he looked Delagrang 
straight in the face. 

“pa. ‘ we’re not quits yet, Jock, 
not yet. There’s my—my gratitude and 
and there’s this.”” He dived his hand into 
the inner breast-pocket of his coat, fumbling 
a moment. Then he looked up surprised, 
trying his side pockets with a scared and 
wondering air. 

“Tis the bottle ye’ll be after ? ” queried 


Was 


‘ 


said he, 


Delagrange. He brought forth a_ small 
green hexagonal phial and took the cork 
out. ‘“ Carbolic,’”’ said he. ‘ Laddie, ye'd 
have had a devil of a time with it.’’ He 
emptied it out of the window “TI got 
it off ye when ye thought I was asleep 
’Twas thoughtful of ye to take the label 
off,” he added. 

The boy watched his actions with a dazed 


wonder. 
eT suppose I should 


now,” 


have taken it by 
he whispered, “ if—if you 
come aiter me. 


hadn't 
And now we're quits, Jock, 
except I have to pay you back.” 

“Will ve do what I ask you ?”’ said the 
illusionist 
“ Anything,” said Drury. 
(,ood for you, laddie. Ye’ll giv 


a week’s notice on Monday, and join me at 


H{artlepool the Monday after. P Thre 
pound ten a week, and I'll keep back the 
ten till you’ve paid me off, so you needn't 
feel under any obligation to m«¢ Work 


Whatever I like to give you Delagra 
paused, frowning L want someone to 
manage my correspondence annyway 
Jou k,”’ said the boy, ‘’ I can’t thank 
you When I think of what I might b 
now, I have no words for it.” 
Och,” returned the illusionist 
turned many a rabbit into a gold fish; tl 


me trade. I’m Delagrange.”’ 
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The Story of a Hare 
By H. Mortimer Batten 


RAMP—tramp—tramp! on _ the 
snowy space without, but the hare 
never so much as twitched a muccle. 

His winter “ form” in the grassy hollow, 
60 placed that it caught the sun while being 
theltered from the wind, had hitherto proved 
sufficient hiding from human foe 
a time had passed within a yard or two, 
never dreaming that “ within that tuft of 
grass there crouches a_ hare.” 


;s, who many 


So to-day 
his faith in the old, old trick of lying low 
held good, for this was his first experience 
of snow time—snow that is the deadliest of 
all the hare’s foes, 

Tramp—tramp—tramp ! Slowly now the 
steps drew nearer, then stopped. The man 
had followed the tracks to the tuft of grass, 
and beyond that—no tracks! He stood 
motionless, peering straight ahead, and the 
hare knew that he was being watched. This 
silence was unnerving; then came the 
cracking of a twig—crack, crack, crack !— 
held between the poacher’s fingers and 
carried for just such occasions as this. There 
Ss nothing arouses the curiosity of a wild 
beast so much as this stealthy cracking 
sound, and many a hare would have erected 
its ears, thus giving the man the mark he 


needed, but not this hare! His powerful 
hind legs shot out, tearing up the cosy 
carpet of his nest, shooting him outwards 
into the pale winter sunshine, full speed 
from the first lightning bound. 

The man was taken a shade unawares, 
yet there would have been no chance for 
the hare had not the land been in his favour 
—had he not known how to take full advan- 
tage of th Away he went, his 
black-tipped ears erect, gliding, floating, 
:kimming the pasture, keeping always to 
the hollow 
the skyline 
ready to meet his foes on their own ground 
and beat them at their own games. What 
the man saw was a flash of black and yellow, 
which darted over a mound and down into 
a hollow ere he could bring his rusty old 
fowling piece to bear. He ran to the brow, 
peering this way and that, but—no hare ! 
When next he saw little Black Tips he was 
boldly breasting the rise, full in view but 


he pllow > 


. never showing himself against 
a marvellous running machine, 


safely out of range. 

Through the gate of the pasture into the 
creeping forest, where the blue-tits chirped 
in the hazels, Black Tips swept along, then, 
intervals, he 


pausing and = listening at 
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really good one. Don’t be asking how I 
knew. I’m Delagrange.”’ 

“ But,” said the boy, “ how 
open the safe ?”’ 

a3 Mayne opened 
money in.”’ 
“He 
added. 

Drury contemplated the 
thoughtfully. ‘* That doesn’t help me any,” 
he said again. “I’ve got to find fifteen 
pounds by Monday morning.” 

“Hoots!” said the illusionist, and the 
change of dialect indicated tension 
‘Why for would I be putting the money 
back, think ye ?” 

Delagrange left it to sink in, in silence, 
for a minute or two, till Drury turned to 
him. 


could you 
the safe, I put the 
The illusionist’s eyes twinkled. 
didn’t happen be looking,’ he 


” 


to 


new po ition 


less 


“Oh, Jock,” he said, “I have been a 
fool.” 

“I was thinking so, laddie,’”’’ returned 
Delagrange. “ Were ye ever licked at 


school ? ” 

Drury looked up with surprise. 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘ I was always rather well 
up at school.” 

The illusionist grunted. fis” glance 
wandered casually about the carriage as 
though he were estimating its breadth, and 
a rather grim smile depressed the corners 
of his*mouth. 

‘’Tis a hefty young ash plant that ye 


have there, laddie,”’ said he. ‘‘ Ye might 
pass it across.” Then suddenly, like a 
company sergeant-major on parade, “ Stand 


up! Bend over,” he roared. 


Twice the stick descended, and the illus- 


ionist’s arm was steel and steam. ‘ That's 
for meddling with horses,” said he 
Twice more the stick fell And that’s 


for—for the way ye tried to get out of 


it 

Again, ‘‘ And that’s for deserting Beelz 
bub.”’ 

Again, “ And that’s on account for thi 


fifteen pounds ye’re owing me.” 
He stopped abruptly. ‘‘ We'll be 


quits,” 


he said quietly. “ Ye can 
down.’ 

But that is just what Drury couldn't 

The boy hauled off Beelzebub, who was 
busily chewing the illusionist’s trousers leg 
He was no longer white, but red, and he 
breathed jerkily, but he looked Delagrang 
straight in the face. 

“No,” said he, “‘ we’re not quits yet, Jock, 
not yet. There’s my 
and there’s this.” 


be 


itting 


my gratitude and 

He dived his hand into 
the inner breast-pocket of his coat, fumbling 
a moment. Then he looked up surprised 
trying his side pockets with a scared 





and 
wondering air. 

“°Tis the bottle ye’ll be after ?” queried 
Delagrange. He brought forth a_ small 
green hexagonal phial and took the cork 
out. “ Carbolic,”’ said he. ‘‘ Laddie, ye’d 
have had a devil of a time with it.” He 
emptied it out of the window “I got 
it off ye when ye thought I was asleep 
’Twas thoughtful of ye to take the label 
off,’ he added. 

The boy watched his actions with a dazed 
wonder. 

**IT suppose I should have taken it by 
now,” he whispered, ‘ if—if you hadn't 
come after me. And now we’re quits, Jock, 
except I have to pay you back.” 

“Will ve do what I ask you ?”’ said the 
illusionist 

*“ Anything,” said Drury. 

** (;ood for you, laddie. Ye’ll give Mayn« 
a week’s notice on Monday, and join me at 
Hartlepool the Monday after. Pay Thr 
pound ten a week, and I'll keep back th 
ten till you’ve paid me off, so you needn't 
feel under any obligation to me Work 
Whatever I like to give you Delagran 
paused, frowning. ‘‘ I want someone to 


manage my corresponds nee annyvway. 


“ Tock,” said the boy, “I can’t thank 
you. When I think of what I might be 
now, IL have no words for it.”’ 

Och,” returned the illusionist, “ I'v 
turned many a rabbit into a gold fish ; that’ 


me trade. I’m Delagrange.”’ 
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The Story of a Hare 
By H. Mortimer Batten 


RAMP —tramp—tramp! on _ the 
snowy space without, but the hare 
never so much as twitched a muccle. 
His winter “ form’”’ in the grassy hollow, 
0 placed that it caught the sun while being 
theltered from the wind, had hitherto proved 
sufficient hiding from human foes, who many 
a time had passed within a yard or two, 
never dreaming that “that tuft of 
grass there crouches a hare.’? So to-day 
his faith in the old, old trick of lying low 
held good, for this was his first experience 
of snow time—snow that is the deadliest of 
all the hare’s foe S. 
Tramp 


‘within 


, 


tramp—tramp ! 


steps drew nearer, then stopped. The man 
had followed the tracks to the tuft of erass, 
and beyond that—no tracks! He stood 
motionless, peering straight ahead, and the 
hare knew that he was being watched. This 
silence was unnerving; then 
cracking of a twig—crack, crack, crack !— 
held poacher’s fingers and 
carried for just such occasions as this. There 
iS nothing arouses the curiosity of a wild 
beast so much as this stealthy cracking 
sound, and many a hare would have erected 
its ears, thus giving the man the mark he 


Slowly now the 


came the 


between the 


needed, but not ihis hare! His powerful 
hind legs shot out, up the cosy 
carpet of his nest, shooting him outwards 
into the pale winter sunshine, full speed 
from the first lightning bound. 

The shade unawares, 
yet there would have been no chance for 
the hare had not the land been in his favour 
—had he not known how to take full advan- 
tage -of the 
black-tipped 


tearing 


man was taken a 


hollows. \way he went, his 
eliding, floating, 
‘kimming the pasture, keeping always to 
the 


the skyline 


ears erect, 


hollows, never showing himself against 
a marvellous running machine, 
ready to meet his foes on their own ground 
and beat them What 
the man saw was a flash of black and yellow, 


at their own games. 


which darted over a mound and down into 
he could bring his rusty old 
He ran to the brow, 


a hollow ere 
fowling-piece to bear. 
peering this way and that, but—no hare! 
When next he saw little Black Tips he was 
boldly breasting the rise, full in view but 
safely out of range. 

Through the gate of the pasture into the 
creeping forest, where the blue-tits chirped 
in the hazels, Black Tips swept along, then, 
intervals, he 


pausing and listening at 
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‘““A hairy sheepdog, urged by 
a shepherd boy, dashed to 
meet him, colliding with 
the bars and wriggling 
through just as Black Tips 
came up” 
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emerged at length in the pasture beyond, 
where a second cosy form awaited him 
Here he crouched, blinked sleepily, and 
closed his eyes, for this was the hour of sleep 
—of sunshine. 

Tramp — tramp — tramp! Nearer and 
nearer it came, through the wood and into 
the pasture, then straight towards the 
form. Jack did not wait for the cracking 
of the twig—this was a new experience for 
him. To be tracked thus by a dog would 
have been nothing new, but—a man ! 

Up and away little Black Tips went, 
swifter even than before, but the man was 
ready this time. There was a loud report, 
the hare found himself enveloped in a cloud 
of stinging snow, and a stray bullet entered 
low in his back like the strike of a snake 
Back twitched his long ears, he doubled his 
pace, running low; patter-pat, patter-pat 
went his paws, sending up little spumes of 
powdery snow. Back above the wood over- 
looking the valley, keeping well under thi 
wall, then out into the vast bent allotment 


at the foot of which he had started Her 
he made a wide loop in his trail, like a 
figure ‘“‘«,’’ and crouched in the grass at 


the point where the loop of the nine almost, 
but not quite, touches the vertical stem. 
Thus he was enabled to watch his back 
trail and see his pursuer long before th 
Jatter came up to his form 

Black Tips did not sleep now A good 
straight run he had no objection to, but this 
slow, stealthy following, following, set his 
nerves on edge. He crouched, every muscle 
tense, and soon his wound, slight though it 
was, began to stiffen. He felt reluctant to 
leave his cosy nest, and might have sat 
tight till too late had it not been for that 
loop in his trail 

framp—tramp—tramp! The hare saw 
the man coming on at his easy wolf-like 
wing. He passed within five paces, his 
eyes upon the trail, and the hare slipped 
out the other side, swiftly, silently, un- 
seen. And the man, following up, saw how 
he had been fook a ! 

Through the gate, on the north boundary 
high along the hill-side overlooking the 
village, peaceful in its snowy mantle Black 
Tips sped, a new fear upon him now- the 
fear of that tramp—tramp—tramp trom 
which there was no hiding At the next 
gate a hairy sheepdog, urged by a shepherd 
boy, dashed to meet him, colliding with the 












bars and wriggling through just as Black 
Tips came up. The hare stopped in sur- 
prise, the dog, charging, missed him by a 
foot as Black Tips, without effort, hopped 
aside; then away again, down hill now 
towards the village, heading for the open 
road. 

The sheepdog was fast, the hare at a dis- 
advantage on the steep down-grade, yet 
Black Tips skimmed unhindered through 
the gate and out along the roadway. He 
was looking behind him, as a hare always 
does when closely run, and did not see the 
big red automobile that swung suddenly 
round a corner to meet him. He heard the 
screeching of brakes and a shout from the 
driver, swerved aside in the ace of time, 
then under a small white garden gate to the 
right. 

As he did so there was a confusion of 
noises out in the roadway; another shout, 
a thud, then a prolonged and painful ‘ Ki- 
wawa—ki-wawa—ki-wa-w-a-a,” tailing off 
into a sorrowful whine of despair. Some- 
one said, ‘‘ Right over him, weren’t we ?”’ 
And someone else answered, ‘“‘ With both 
wheels, I’m afraid, sir.”’ 

Jack crouched trembling under a giant 
thubarb leaf in the front garden of the cot- 
tage, listening to the confusion of noises 
arising from the r vadway so perilously near, 
but soon the car moved on and all was 
quet again. Trembling, the hare waited 
lor that dreaded tramp—tramp—tramp. 
Which way would he turn if it came now ? 
On one side was the road, opposite the 
house; to his left lay a chicken run, also 
three kennels where two kind eyed setters 
Were already setting him; while a spaniel, 
anxious to show his eagerness to do some- 
thing, was carrying about his biscuit bow], 
retriever fashion. On a door near by hung 
a row of magpies, several stoats, a sparrow- 
hawk, and a bundle of rusty steel traps ; 
and had he possessed any choice in the 
matter, Black Tips would have shunned 
this place at all costs, fearing, as he did, 
the very atmosphere of warfare that hung 
about it. 

But an hour passed, two hours, three 
hours, then—tramp—tramp—tramp! <A 
man came in at the garden gate—a man, 
oh, horror! who carried a gun, but it was 
not the man who had followed! He paused 
a moment, seeming to look straight at the 
hare, then strode across to the dogs, patted 


BLACK TiPS 


each of them, and finally liberated the 
spaniel for a roll in the snow. The little 
dog snorted, ran to the garden gate, and 
picked up the trail. Jack crouched low—in 
mortal terror now! If he were located he 
would have to bolt—straight towards the 
man! There was no other way for it, the 
dog cutting off his retreat from the road. 

Slowly, with scrupulous care, the spaniel 
sniffed at each individual track, wagging his 
tail wildly—on—-on, towards the crouching 
hare. Pit-a-pat went Black Tips’ heart— 
pat-a-pat went his paws on the frozen 
ground—out of the rhubarb clump, running 
low, full into the open opposite the man ! 

Yet the man merely watched! His gun 
remained in the crook of his arm, and when 
finally the spaniel gave chase, giving tongue 
wildly and attaining a speed of at least 
twelve miles an hour, the man called the 
dog .angrily to heels. So surprised was 
Black Tips that fifty yards up the field he 
stopped and looked back, to see the man 
and the dog side by side still looking after 
him, 

The hare that profits by previous experi- 
ence is the only hare that lives, and the 
events of that day were each in turn pigeon- 
holed in Black Tips’ mind. He did not 
know just what had happened in the road- 
way, but he knew that on the roadway he 
had got rid of the pursuing dogs, and the 
roadway, therefore, was a good place to go 
when thus pursued. Similarly, he knew 
that in this cottage garden he had found 
security from a persistently intent human 
pursuer, and when thus pursued again his 
tracks would lead straight to that par- 
ticular rhubarb leaf, for at this place man 
was at peace with him. 





CHAPTER Il 


HE spell of frost and snow persisted ; 

hard times fell upon the land in which 

little Black Tips lived. The rabbits 
came down from the mountain-tops to 
gnaw the bark in the poplar grove, even 
entered the village gardens to clear up what 
remained in the way of greenstuff. 

Black Tips himself took to frequenting 
the village. Directly behind a group of strag- 
gling cottages was a little enclosed patch 
of land filled with coarse grass and over- 
shadowed by two old and stunted apple 
trees. This plot of land seemed to belong to 


a 


— 


Pi 
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‘r entered it As a 
matter of fact, it belonged to the church, 
and it was there Black Tips made his sanc- 


no one, for no one ev 


tuary. At this time his daily foes—those 
whom often before he had purposely led on a 


wild tally-ho through the meadows—pressed 
him hard. They were well fed, he was 
starving. 

There was, for example, the little fox 


terrier at the Rectory, the first to discover 
the whereabouts of Black Sunday 
was a dull day at home for the terrier, and 
it was on Sundays that he spent his time 
hunting Black Tips. At first the hare easily 


Pips. 


got rid of him by the simple expedient of | 


running up the burn to a point at which a 
single tree-trunk lay across a deep, still 
pool, forming a natural bridge. The trunk 
was smooth and glassy with ice, and whil 


the hare was able cautiously to pick his 
way across, the terrier always tried to take 
it at a run—losing his foothold ere lhe 


gained the other side, and, pawing wildly, 
fell into the pool below. But as Black Tips 
weakened, each run became a closer call 
Then there was the huge black cat hail 
ing from the village inn. It, too, located 
the hare’s hiding, and took to creeping up 
silently, as though intent on surprising 
Black Tips while he slept. At their first 
meeting the hare turned, savagely thump- 
ing the ground and bounding towards the 
cat, appearing so large and formidable a 
beast that the feline turned with a snarl 
and crept away. But instinctively the cat 
knew Black Tips was weakening, and when 


next she came the trick did not worl 
Instead, the cat crouched low, ears laid 
back, eyes glaring, and Black Tips wa 
warned not to go too near. Thereafter the 
feline made his life a nightmare. Always 
she was sneaking up, crouching within 


springing distance, haunting the paddock 
day and night with her unwelcome presence, 
till one day Black Tips fled in panic from 
the place, never to return. 

Of man himself the hare had no fear in 
these times, for during such periods of 
famine the people of the hills call a truc: 
with the wild folk which they could strik 
down at their very doo Thus Black ‘Tip 


no longer feared the man th the gun, and 
one morning found him nibbling a cabbag 
talk within reach of the littl paniel bb 
the kecper’s door. Thu “sat and 
blinked at him, but ma O01 n 7 


disturb him. Then came other and 
the of the 
house for such food as might be thrown out 


to them. 


hares, 
others, waiting about doorway 
The dogs became accustomed to 
them and knew the truce, and the kindly 
woman of the found greenstuff 
enough to keep the starving creatures alive 
Two little roe deer often accompanied them 


house 


taking food from the woman’s very hand 
And so the period of hunger was tided over 
and the welcome rains came at last. , 

Thi month of wild March winds, 
and Black Tips became as wild as the winds 
themselves. All the taming inf 
those weeks of hunger had done nothing to 
kill the wild spirit within him 
with eat fled like a mad 
fran the yap of the ; 
the cheery singing of the ploughboy. Other 


was the 


iences oO! 


ACO k, he 


shepherd’ 


hares he met in tut f 


the pas 


night now he was roaming from field to 
field, from upland to meadow, and whet 
he rested no man can say, for 1 was th 


love-moon of the hares 





There was not, however, much poetry 01 
romance in Black Tips’ love-making. It 
consisted chiefly of a series of desperat 
encounters with other ambitious young 
gentlemen like himself. The hart 0 coul 
jump highest and kick hardest won the fail 
lady, who coyly crouched in ambush neat 
keenly watching the encounter though pr | 
tending to take no interest in it Che t 
rivals would leap high in the air, striku 
it each other with their hind legs, eacl 
triving to kick the other over the wa 
and into the middle of the next fiel Bl 


lips wa and though he took mat 
a sound beating he 


or two 


young, 
imilarly delive 
Then away 
coy little lady, till finally, having won 
by strength of 
the marriage 


again In pursult ot t 


arm—or rather hind le¢ 


union was complete 





But it lasted only for the sp1 \s t 
days lengthened and a vast ab lance ¢ 
food crowded the meadows, Black lips al 
his lady-love took to living their lives apart 
to meet again as casual a quaintan but 
nothing more. 

Many hairbreadth ¢ cap und thrill 
adventures beset the hare’s path ere th 
un turned south again. Scarcely a day 
passed without bringing an escapade of som 
kind. Black Tips met his foes out in t] 
open, and, dependent only on hi peed al 


us knowledge of the countr’ beat them ! 





















the open. The long-haired sheepdogs he 
could fool at any time of the chase he 
chose. He had only to run through a 
certain gate closed in with wire netting 
in order to get rid of the best of them for 
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“The kindly woman of the house found 
greenstuff enough to keep them alive ”’ 


¢ 
long enough to enable him to back-track 
and, leaping aside, break the line of scent. 
The open roadway, where the scent hung 
thinly, and the tree over the burn, often 
erved him well, especially in the latter part 
ot the summer when, for reasons of his own, 


he abandoned gateways as unsafe things. 


BLACK TIPS 


This was because one moonlight night he 
had been disturbed at his feeding ground 
by a little mongrel dog which was systematic- 
ally quartering the ground. Straight away, 
with ears erect, Black Tips sped, straight 
for the gate, and across that gate a fine 
mesh net was spread. Little Black Tips 
felt its deathlike grip close upon him; he 
struggled to free himself, only to become 
more closely entangled. A piteous scream 
went up in the night stillness as a man 
stepped out from the shadow of the wall 
and came towards him. One last, desper- 
ate struggle—not on through the net this 

time, but back the way he had 
come. He was partly free—only 
his hind legs were entangled, and 





the man stooped to catch him. Again 
little Black Tips squealed, struggling and 
kicking wildly. He was free, floating over 
the landscape again with ears erect. 
Hitherto the open gateway had proved 
his way of passage from field to field, but 


a 
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Sooner would 


never again did he face one. 
he leap the wall, showing himself against 
the skyline, and this he formed the habit 
of doing. Though perilous in one way, it 
nevertheless enabled him to obtain full 
views of the surrounding country at regular 
intervals, and when the keeper saw the hare 
which always leapt the wall instead of 
heading for the gate, he knew there was a 
night poacher on his range. 

One morning Black Tips was startled by 
a new and terrifying sound which somehow 
sent shudders of fear through every fibre 
of his body. It was a long-drawn, bass 
““ Woo-o-0-0,”” followed by the blast of a 
huntsman’s horn, and into the bent allot 
ment following his trail, came a pack of 
immense brown and black and white dogs. 
They were short-legged, slow-moving crea- 
tures, yet there was something quiet and 
systematic in their ways which seemed to 
indicate that they were terribly sure. The 
men who were with them followed on foot 
—the beagles ! 

Black Tips was up and away with a good 
hundred yards to spare, floating, gliding over 
the landscape, looking behind. Something 
seemed to tell him that this was to be the 
day of his life when, ounce to ounce, pound 
to pound, he and his foes were to be weighed 
in the balance together. The morning 
echoes awoke with that thunderous ‘‘ Woo- 
0-0-0”’ of the hunting pack. It gave speed 
to Black Tips’ fect; lightly he sped over 
the boundary wall, heading northwards 
where the mountains tailed off into green 
foothills, each hill capped with a blue haze 
of pine trees. Three miles he put between 
himself and the hounds, then, conscious 
now of their slowness, confident in his own 
speed, he back-tracked and zigzagged, tied 
knots in his trail and broke it a dozen 
times, then sped up the hill-side overlooking 
the valley, where he had 
his ear and speculate 

Slowly, steadily, the hounds came on. 
They reached the tingle of tracks, began 
to cast wide till one of them struck the 
trail again beyond the maze and headed 


time to scratch 


towards him, giving tongue. Again that 
deathlike ‘‘ Woo-o-0-0”’ rang out, and, 
following the lead, the hounds came on, 


deterred hardly a minute by the elaborate 
tangle of trails which little Black Tips had 


detayed so long to make. Thi y did not see 


the hare, for he was up and away again at 
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speed—over the pine ridge and down jnto 
the valley, skirting a wall-side here, leapin 
a laughing brook. Tor miles he ran, and 
not till all was quiet did he pause and 
soundlessly mount the wall-top as a point of 
observation. 

** Woo-o0-0-0 ! Woo-o0-0-0!” The hounds 
came over the hill, working steadily towards 
him, following his trail with 
accuracy, with infallible certainty. 

Black Tips slid down and on. His heart 
was thumping now—not with exhaustion 
for as yet he had scarcely exerted himself, 
but with fear. It was the consciousness 
that his marvellous speed—his only weapon 
of self-defence—was of no value against thes 
foss that tracked and tracked and never 
failed. A strange weakness began to possess 
his limbs, tempting him to run panic-stricken 
in foolish circles, or to back-track to some 
place he knew and crouch there. Now the 
river barred his way. He had lost time 
zigzagging through the wood, and he lost 
time again by running up and down the 
bank in the hope of finding an easy crossing 

Suddenly the hounds burst full in view, 
not fifty yards away, and the terrifying 
death-sound rose to a as they 
saw him. Into the river plunged the hare, 
to emerge on the other side a dripping 
skeleton of his former self. Some of the 
had crossed lower down and wert 
ready and waiting for him. Burdened by 
his heavy coat Black Tips was compelled 
to zigzag for his life. He sped across the 
meadow, putting forth his energy for the 
first time. And so after a mile o1 
had again left the pack behind. 

Again he paused, and watched, and waited, 
and listened—that fatal step—but he had 
not long to wait this time. Scarcely had h 
refilled his lungs when the hounds were 01 


y 


unerring 


crescendo 


hounds 


two he 


him again, slowly following, following. H 
had made 
the 


a wide detour of his home range 
centre of which marked by the 
village and the keeper’s house, and now he 
headed back in that direction, hard pressed 
before. It was not fatigue that 
pressed him, buf®that haunting, following 
** Woo0-0-0-0.”’ 

Never before had the country 
full of Men and were 
on every hill-top, watching the sport and 
ready to lend a hand by turning the hare 
Sheepdogs lurked in unexpected 

from farm buildings to turn and 


° 


was 


as never 


seemed sO 


foes. boys walting 


corners 


hot out 










pursue him, so that he was forced to take 
unchosen routes where wet ground and 
unknown obstacles handicapped his going. 

Real terror now was upon the hare. Many 
times he faltered and stopped as though un- 
certain which way to go, so beset was he 
j by enemies. Once he reached the open 
roadway and fled at speed for a mile or 
so, but only to be turned by a whole crowd 
of school children who joined in the chase. 

Over the wall and across the meadow he 
headed, to be turned again by a string of 
sportingly attired men and_ girls—turned 
back the way he had come, on to the road- 
way, to find the whole pack close at his 
heels, 

There was need for speed now, and, too 
weary to take the wall again, little Black 
Tips headed down the village street. Patter- 
patter went his paws ; 
bellowed the pack close behind. Past open 
doorways he sped, where men and women 
stood in groups, shouting and waving as 
the tortured creature sped by. Once a 


** Boo-woo-hoo-oo ”’ 


man struck at him with a garden rake ; once 
he found himself dodging in and out among 
the legs of a group of frightened children. 
His ears were laid back now; he was 
hardly able to keep pace with the hounds. 
At the end of the main street the road 
forked left and right, and here the hare 
suddenly raised his ears as he swerved to 
the right. His speed was gathering now 
—his old buoyancy and ease of 
gait seemed for the time to return. 

Over the wall to the banks of the 
burn he headed ; up the hill-side, 
following the laughing stream, and 
here was the object of his revived 


, hopes—the fallen tree which so 
otten had proved a friend in 
need | 


But, as he set his foot to cross, 
little Black Tips saw the head and 
shoulders of a man rise from the 
bushes on the other side. The 
man was waiting for him—a villager 
who knew his runways ! 

Baffled, beaten, his last hope 
shattered, his last retreat shut off, 
the hare turned, heading he knew 
uot where. The hounds burst into 
view again, men were running down 
the hill-side, there was only one way 
he could take, so he took it. 

Oh, little Black fips, the end ts ot 





BLACK TIPS 


very near at hand! Soon we shall see the 
crowning glory of the chase, a solitary 
little creature tortured out of existence, a 
wonderful running machine run to destruc- 
tion! See how he falters at every stride, 
ears laid back, eyes starting from their 
sockets! He has tried every trick he 
knows. He has failed. How could it be 
otherwise with the hand of the whole 
country against him ? 

Over yet another wall, to drag, limply, 
slowly across the road again, and—at last ! 
—through a gate. Into the very church- 
yard he goes—down the sunny pathway 
between the yews, then on with dragging 






















‘The pale sunshine showed for = 
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a moment on the moving figure Warnick Regnotte 
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steps to the 
Holiness. 
Which way will he head now—now in the 
hour of his direst There 
fresh outburst from the hounds, struggling 
to enter the gates of the Holy Ground, and 
a little fox terrier bounds to meet them 
for this is 
his keeping. 





very coors of the Seat of 


need ? comes a 


his domain, a property within 
The church door is aiar ; within is quietude 
and calm, and through those sheltering doors 
yes, to the very chancel steps—there steals 
a Shadow from the Wild, one of the few to 
whom Nature has given no chosen 


<go 


At the threshold of the 
from tail to brow, vet in mortal terror of his 
life, prepared to defend his master’s 


anctuary , 


church, bri thing 


property 


against this horde of foreign foes, there 
stands a small fox terrier! The leading 
hounds hang back, overawed by the abso 


lute audacity of it, and the terrier, trembling 
with fear, leaps upon the foremost and tlings 


him back 
Then from the vew tree gasping for 
breath and stumbling as he runs, there 


comes a man—a ragged, disreputable man, 


whose very ease of stride seems to betray 
him as a poacher In an ace of time he 
catches up the terrier in his arm lams th 
door of the church behind him, then turns 


with savage anger upon the pack. 


* You cowardly brutes !’’ he yells, using 


hobnailed 
bullving, 


his boots with 


effect. “ Yoy 
Thirty of you 
after one small beastie—but he’s fooled yoy 


cowardly devils ! 


now Get out! Get out!” 
\t the hour of sundown a ragged, dise 


reputable man stole like a thief to the doors 


of the church and listened. Quietly he 
raised the latch and peered in He had not 
entered this place since his childhood’s 


days, vet as this simple sinner stole up th 


aisle, leaving the doors wide behind him, 
there was something in the bowed head 
and quiet footsteps which seemed in keeping 
with the sacred things about him. The 
pale sunshine, falling athwart the chancel 
tiles, showed for a moment on the moving 
figure of a hare as it darted for the oper 


doors, then was gone 

rhe man turned to follow 

Gsood-bye, little racehorse,”” he mu 
mured “ It was me and the terrier what 
kept them out for you! We may do a bit 
on our own, but we like to see fair pla 
traight deals lL may get you next tracking 
snow, though you tricked me last, but” 
and he turned again to the altar th 
ain't for the likes of you and me,” he sai 
‘not till we're real hard pressed, but | 
reckon you'll be safe from me in here, sonn 
Good-bye |’ 

And he, too, like a Shadow from the Wil 
lid back into the sunshi 





Peace Celebrations, August 


1814 
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“ A Perspective View of the Magnificent Structure, erected in the Green Park for 


Royal Fireworks exhibited the 27th of April, 


Celebrating 
the Peace 


(With illustrations 


HE signing of the Armistice on Novem- 

ber 1ith, ror8, although it created a 

stir in the life of the British Nation, 
Was too sudden to enable anything like a 
commemoration to be observed We are, 
however, rapidly approaching a celebration 
Which should be unparalleled in history 

In view of the coming fétes it is interesting 
to turn to the last two centuries and trace 
the evolution of public rejoicing: 

It is noteworthy that St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Was opened for a Peace Thanksgiving. It 
has since been the chosen spot for many such 
events, while Westminster Abbey has been 
the place of coronation for Kings and Queens 
from the time of the Norman ¢ onquest, On 
December 2nd, 1697, the ceremony took 
place, for the Peace of Rvswick having been 
ratified, the claim of William III. to the 
throne of England was thereby fully con- 
firmed, and the pride of Louis AIV. was 
brought down. Queen Mary, the King’s 


1749, on account of the General Peace”’ 


The Evolution of Public 
Rejoicings 


By F. A. Hadland 


m contemporary prints) 


consort, had died three years previously, 
leaving the King sole occupant of the throne. 
He was anxious to be present, but it was 
thought that at least 300,000 jubilant 
people from all quarters would so throng 
the metropolis that the King could only 
with extreme difficulty make his way to 
the Cathedral, and he abandoned the idea. 

Queen Anne year after year went in 
solemn procession to the Cathedral of the 
metropolis to give thanks for glorious 
victories. Seven times she fulfilled this 
welcome duty, and was only prevented from 
attending for the eighth time by increasing 
bodily infirmity. Anne ascended the throne 
on March 8th, 1702; on November 12th 
was the jubilant procession to St. Paul's for 
the successes of John Earl of Marlborough 
in the Low Countries, and for the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Fleet in the port of Vigo 
by the Duke of Ormond and Sir George 
Rooke. The two Houses of Parliament 
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**A View of the Public Fireworks exhibited on the occasion of the General Peace 
concluded October 7, 1748”’ 


assisted and the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and 
sheriffs attended in state. The second 
occasion was the celebration of the victory 
of Blenheim, on September 7th, 1704. On 
August 27th, 1705, the Queen again attended, 
this time for the Duke of Marlborough’s suc 

cess in forcing the French lines at Tirlemont 
Again she was present in 1706, 1707, 
1708, further successes had 

achieved culminating in the victory of 
Oudenarde. On July 7th, 1713, a thanks 
giving for the Peace of Utrecht was held. 
The Houses of Parliament attended in full 
state, but the Queen was unable to be pre 
sent, and signified her 
thanks in private. 

We pass on to the year 1749, when for 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed in the 
previous year, rejoicings were carried out 
The utmost 
dispatch appears to have been made to get 
the stands and other erections ready in time, 
and complaints were made that 


and 


when been 


desire to return 


on a rather imposing scale 


Sundays 
were desecrated and the noise of hammering 
in the streets was heard during 
every church in Westminster 
to have 


service in 
there 
been some doubt as to the 


sce ms 


dura- 


bility of the Peace, and no time was to be 
lost ! 

‘ After a grand overture of warlike instru- 
ments by Mr. Handel,”’ the 
St. James’s Park They 
“ honorary rockets,” 


fireworks in 
included 


” 


began 
‘caduceus rockets, 
‘ girandole rockets,’’ and 


In all 


cluding 


pots de brin.” 


10,650 rockets were let off, In- 
the rockets, the fireworks reached 
the number of. 32,684. There was a temple 
Park, 
which included pavilions or storehouses for 
flight 


rhe temple was 144 


erected in the Green the basement of 


planting the cannon and a of steps 
to the music-gallery 
feet high feet long There were 
ornaments in relief adorned with frets and 


gildings, 


and 410 


lustres, artificial flowers, inscrip- 


emblematical 
pictures in 


tions, statues, pictures, etc. 
Eighteen 


marble 


front appeared like 
but after the fire- 
were let off they were moved by 


machinery and discovered the 


basso-rilievos, 


works 
ame pictures 
in colours rendered transparent by a great 
number of There bas- 
relief 28 feet by 10 feet representing King 
George ll. giving peace.to Britannia, the 
attendants Plenty, Happ! 


lanterns was a 


being Riches, 


=2> 
ive 













ness, Trade, and Commerce, The attend- 
ants on Britannia were Liberty, Husbandry, 
Arts, and Sciences, and a picture represented 
the return of Neptune drawn by sea-lions 
conducted by the genius of Peace attended 
by Tritons, sea-nymphs, etc. The return 
of Mars drawn by lions, conducted by 
Fame, with an olive branch proclaiming 
peace, also festoons of military instruments. 
The Thames and the Isis representing the 
return of trade and affairs. 

We now pass on to the year 1814, which 
is perhaps when occurred the most interest- 
ing of our peace rejoicings, as it marks the 
downfall of Napoleon, who, however, was 
Not finally disposed of until the Battle of 
Waterloo in the following year. For de- 
scriptions of this event we have, of course, 
the contemporary Press, but as a specimen 
of the journalistic style of a hundred years 
ago a pamphlet by “ F.. W. Blagdon, Esq.,” 


CELEBRATING THE PEACE 


may be mentioned. This gentleman quotes 
Milton, and compares St. James’s Park to 
the Garden of Eden. 

It appears that on this occasion the most 
eminent surveyors, architects, and’ artists 
were consulted. There were grotesque and 
ludicrous devices, and scenes from modern 
comedies, farces, and pantomimes, and also 
pugilistic encounters. Miniature vessels 
made at Woolwich were launched on the 
Serpentine. The Mall was illuminated, and 
Hyde Park and the Green Park “ thrown 
entirely open’’! At that date free access 
to all the parks was not yet an accomplished 
fact, and the Regent’s Park was not fully 
opened till 1838. Bands were provided for 
dancing, and also refreshments. There was 
a temple with allegorical representations— 





Strength driving out Anarchy, Fraud, 
and Rebellion; Victory inscribing on a 


shield the names of the great commanders 





JUBILEE FAIR 


“ This Fair and NAUMACHY (or Sham Sea Fight) in HYDE PARK was in 
Honour of Peace ”’ 


: *‘ A. The Naumachy, representing the Battle of the Nile ; 


Bb. The Serpentine River ; 


C, The Fair, which lasted upwards of a week ; 
D. The Fireworks in Kensington Gardens, let off at eleven at night 
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of the 
trumpet. 

There was a great competition for booths 
and tents. Spirits were not allowed, and 
£40 a day was offered for wooden erections. 
Towards nightfall great numbers of people 
who had come from a distance and had been 
standing or walking all day were fain to 
rest and lie on the grass. A fair was held in 
Hyde Park, and continued for a week, till at 
length it degenerated into a scene of licen- 
tiousness, and it was deemed necessary to 
put a stop to it by interference of the 
magistrates under an order from the Secre- 
tary of State. 

An eye-witness thus records his impres- 
sions : 

“The Sovereigns reviewed the Scotch 
Greys in Hyde Park. At the rejoicings for 
the Peace I stood within the iron palisades 
of Buckingham Old House, It was a child- 
ish affair there, but the illumination of the 
streets was really fine. Every window was 
lit up, and the blaze of light from so great a 
mass of buildings was thrown grandly upon 
the heavens. The Park of St. James was 





Allies, and Fame sounding her 


prettily arranged with lamps in the trees 
like another Vauxhall. A wooden bridge 
with -a sort of pagoda over the canal in 
St. James's Park was illumined too brightly, 
and the pagoda was consumed. One or two 
persons were killed. A mock naval engage- 
ment on the Serpentine River in Hyde Park. 
Boats rigged as vessels of war were engaged 
in petty combat, and one or two filled with 
combustibles were set on fire in order to act 
as fire-ships. Tirst a couple of 
engaged, the Battle of the Nile was 
imitated. Later at night the fireworks 
commenced. There was a_ painted 
externally of cloth. mock fort gave 
out a pretended cannonade amid the smoke 


frigates 
and 


castle 
This 


of which, the scene shifting, changed the 
whole brilliant temple with trans- 
parent paintings to represent a Temple of 
Peace, theatrical This 
elicited approbation the 
people.” 


into a 
quite in a way. 
shouts of from 

The country at large was not behind the 
capital in commemorations, In 
tricts the type of entertainment 
by Hone was in favour. 


most dis- 


described 
beef 


Roast and 





The “ Chinese Bridge” at St. James’s Park on the night of the Peace Celebrations, 
which caught fire and was consumed 


amy 


+ 

















“ The Fortress (which enclosed the Grand Pavilion) in the Green Park, with 


the descent of the Balloon 


Published At 


ig 


plum pudding, dancing to such instrumental 
music as could be procured, hop, skip and 


jump, jumping in sacks, grinning through 


horse-collars, women's races, running for 
the pig with a greased tail, yawning for 
cheeses, etc. The Spectator, Nos. 161 and 


173 (1711), contains some excellent descrip- 
tions of country jollifications which are not 
yet entirely out of date. Burning, hanging 
and shooting Bonaparte in effigy were in- 
dulged in in some rural localities. 

At Edinburgh there was a bonfire on the 
top of Arthur’s Seat, besides other features, 
and the white 
worn. 


cockade was universally 


There was June 24th, 


an Ulumination on _ 
1815, following the news of Waterloo, but 
it does not seem to have had any feature 
of novelty. 


On November 27th there were 
considerable 


illuminations and _ rojoicings, 
but they had been discounted by the pre- 
vious year’s revels 
indisposed to give 
celebration, 


Che nation at large was 
itself up to 
it had been tricked by 
Bonaparte after being lulled into a sense of 
complete security when he was banished to 
Elba. Besides this, the reaction had much 
effect, and the prospect of heavy taxation 


another 
for 


“S 


/ 


24, 1814, by Tho. Palser, Surry Side, Westr 


> 


” 


Bridge” 


made people less enthusiastic about the 
final act in the great war. 

We now come to more recent times, and 
old people can recall much connected with 
the Peace rejoicings of 1856. The war with 
Russia had lasted two years, and there were 
differences of opinion as to the probability 
of the settlement being permanent. How- 
ever, the nation gave itself up to rejoicing 
for a brief period. 

rhe proclaimed. The pro- 
cession, always a picturesque feature, started 
from St. James’s Palace after the reading of 
the Proclamation as of yore, and it was fre- 
peated at four other points by Garter King 


Peace was 


of Arms, who was accompanied by his 
retinue of High Constable, High Bailiff, 
Poursuivants in  tabards, Rouge Croix, 


Blue Mantle, Portcullis, Serjeants-at-arms, 
Heralds, Somerset Herald, Windsor Herald, 
York Herald, and Lancaster Herald. The 
Proclamation repeated at Charing 
Cross, Chancery Lane, Wood Street and the 


Was 


Royal Exchange, according to custom. 
There were fireworks in Hyde Park, the 
Green Park, and Victoria Park, and also 
Hill; naval 
illumination of the Fleet. 


on Primrose a review, and 
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CHAPTER XIll 


Brickbats and Kisses 


T was one of the few times in her life 
| when Sybil was thoroughly embarrassed, 

but her ready wit came quickly to her 
aid. 
“* Hallo, Puck ! ”’ she remarked in surprise, 
what on earth are you doing there ?”’ 
Through the curtain she had seen Lyall’s 
instant attention when the monkey sat and 
jabbered at her, and now she saw he was 
listening intently. Cleverly she gave a half- 
stifled yawn. 

“I seem to have been asleep, Puck,”’ 
addressing the monkey. ‘‘ I wonder how 
long you’ve been there. Is Missis coming 
back, with Flip ?’’ She put her feet to the 
ground and sat up. Through the curtain 
she saw that Lyall remained rigid, still 
listening. Now for it, was her thought as 
she rose to her feet. 

The next instant she stepped out on to 
the veranda with the utmost unconcern, 
and then stopped short, blinking rather 
foolishly at Jim. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and seemed to 
try to pull herself together. 

Jim said nothing. He was very conscious 
of their recent sparring. 

“Was Puck with you ?’ 
ginning to enjoy herself. 
monkey woke me up. But that sounds 
absurd when you come to think of it; 
because, of course, he can’t be anything else 
but a little monkey. I ought to have called 


she asked, be- 
“ The little 


you a little scamp, Puck—what |!” 

She held out her arms, and Puck leapt 
into them, thoroughly relishing the amount 
of notice he was getting. 


““ Where are the 
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** dear 


nice cats? she said teasingly, 
pussies!’”’ He was enraged immediately, 
and showed it, and Sybil laughed. 

“You know, we’re not so very much 
removed from our early state after all,” 
she remarked to Lyall. ‘‘ Puck doesn’t like 
cats, and he is always ready to show it. 
And when we don’t like each other, we are 
generally anxious to show it as soon as 
possible.”’ 

** Your contention would be more logical 
if cats and monkeys were the same tribe,” 
he said coldly. 

“It doesn’t need logic,”’ she retorted. 
‘ A little common sense will explain.” 

“Oh, I was not at any loss for an ex- 
planation,” readily. 

By a light gesture she brushed the 
matter aside, and seemed to make some 
sudden decision. 

“I don’t want to quarrel just now, if 
you think you could keep a truce for ten 
minutes.” 

“Tl try,” dryly. 

“I want to make a proposition, and it 
seems a good opportunity. I’ve been think- 
ing things over, and it appears to me it 
would be a biggish burden for you to pay 
me out of the ranch for a year or two. At 
the same time, I cannot expect to stay in 
on a half share and do no work. Will it 
help matters if 1 advance £500 to the work- 
ing expenses, on the understanding that it 
is the salary of the working manager, whe 
will also take two-thirds of the profits?” 

She saw his face darken. 

‘ If you give me time I can perfectly well 
arrange to pay you out.” 

‘You you will 
eight or nine per cent. to do it.” 


mean borrow. money at 








. “It might be less.” 

Suddenly the mischievous dimple showed 
beside her mouth. 

“IT might even lend you money myself 
at five per cent.,” she remarked. “‘ How 
does that work out? I am paid out of my 
own share of my own ranch with my own 
money.” 

But he would not relax. 

“I can borrow the money all right.” 

“Will you leave it for six months ?” 

“Is it necessary ? ’’—doggedly. 

“To be quite frank, Flip and I do not 
want to return to England until the rainy 
season begins here, and that gives us another 
two months at least. We might even go 
back via Cairo. While we are here I want 
to retain my interest. I likeit. It amuses 
me, and I am ready to pay for it. While we 
are travelling I cannot bother with business 
details. You are doing all the work and 
bearing all the responsibility of the ranch. 
It is right that you should take a salary 
independent of the profits.’ 

“It is a hole-and-corner arrangement. 
If you want the ranch, perhaps you had 
better pay me out ?” 

“What an awful suggestion! ’”’—in dis- 
may that was not entirely feigned. ‘‘ Why, 
the very bulls would rise up and protest!” 

“That need not intimidate a lawyer 
sixty-five miles away,” grimly. 

Seeing he was adamant, she tried another 
tack. 

“Well, will you leave matters alone for 
six months, for Owen’s sake ? He seems to 
have liked the idea of my possessing his 
share.” 

“I don’t believe he gave it a thought,” 
rather rudely. ‘‘ We are all the same out 
here, We put off, and put off, and put off, 
and care nothing that death may lurk 
round any corner. His will was made six 
years ago.” 

She swung round upon him. 

“ Which shows, that even though we were 
already separated, he had no desire anyone 
but myself should inherit his possessions.” 

He seemed momentarily staggered, and 
his contention—‘ He had nothing worth 
speaking of to leave then,’’ sounded very 
lame. , 

“Oh, well, doubtless you knew Owen 
better than I,” sneering inherturn. ‘ With 
80 little to leave, it was hardly worth while 
making a will at all.” , 


THE VELDT TRAIL 


He had nothing to say, and smoked 
stolidly on, : 

She turned as if to go away. 

“It’s your egoism that won’t let you see 
anything in a clear light,” she said, 
coolly. “I suppose when men live most 
of their time in the veldt, dreaming and 
talking cattle day and night, their vision 
gets narrowed and they are incapable 
of seeing any side of a question but their 
own. I expect it would do you a Jot of 
good to go to London, and get riotous for 
a change, dance the Fox Trot, and wake 
up some morning with a headache and a 
big overdraft.” 

“Thank you,” icily, “ pleasures of 
that ifitellectual nature do not appeal 
to me.” 

‘“* There you go! ’”’—facing him with a fine 
courage. ‘‘ You can’t even see what a 
snobbishness of mind you are sinking into.” 
He flushed a dull, angry red, but she 
went on daringly—‘ All those follies and 
frivolities and indecencies for lesser men ; 
but not for me, James Lyall. I am superior 
to it all.” 

“Does it reflect much credit on you,” 
he sneered, ‘‘ to defend riotousness, bank- 
ruptcy and indecencies ? ” 

“lm not defending them. I dislike 
them. But I don’t necessarily despise the 
folks ‘who indulge in them. You see, I 
happen to love humanity, with a capital H ; 
and I know there are often extenuating 
circumstances. It’s no use heaving brick- 
bats at people who don’t happen to conform 
exactly to our own particular standard. 
You may quite easily knock out someone 
who has had to fight temptations you’ve 
never even come within sight of ; or some- 
one who is secretly struggling with condi- 
tions that, seen from a clear point of view, 
make his struggles heroic.”’ 

‘*T don’t seem to hold a monopoly for 
hurling brickbats, all the same.” 

A ready smile swept her lips. 

“Qh, you’re improving!” she said. 
“ That’s very human. As a matter of fact, 
I’m only picking up a few that have fallen 
my way, and hurling them back. Just as 
if I didn’t know my poor unfortunate head 
had been a favourite ‘ Aunt Sally’ for you 
for years. Come along, Puck—we'll go and 
meet the others.’’ As she turned away she 
took a parting shot. ‘‘ There’s a nasty ex- 
pression about stewing in one’s own juice, 
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‘* He flushed a dull, angry red, but 


she went on daringly ’’"—p. 787 


Puck. We won't make use of it here 
We'll just call it sitting among one’s own 
brickbats.”” And she vanished. 

For a long time Lyall sat immovable, 
staring at the distant kopjes. The thoughts 
passing through his mind were a closed book 
His eyes and face revealed nothing. When 
he heard gay moving towards the 
camp presently, he strode off to the stable, 
saddled his own horse, and went for a ride 

While the little drama had been enacted 
on the veranda at the homestead, Elizabeth 
and Flip, with Elizabeth’s usual bodyguard, 
mounted a hoary old granite kopje that 
looked like a choppy sea frozen solid, or as 
if the granite, in a molten state, had bubbled, 
and in the midst of its bubbling become 
suddenly still. Elizabeth, like a graceful 
fawn, sprang from bubble to bubble, as 


voices 


and well, just staying here in com 


cending the steep incline with a delighthi) 
vigour of youth, her cheeks rosy with health. 
and her bobbed hair gleaming 
ing sunshine. 


in the even- 


Flip followed her in long strides that were 
more in keeping with his habitual Jaissez- 
faire, while the dogs went off in 
rush 


a glorious 
rock rabbit, and the kittens 
other ahead. Pegasus, in a 
lazy Sunday mood, having followed them 


after a 
chased each 
to the foot of the kopje, decided to remain 
on the level and browse around casually, 
When they reached the Elizabeth 
sat down on a thick tuft of dry 


grass, rested her elbows on her 


top 


knees, her chin in her hands, 
into the 


gold and green and mauve and 


and stared straight 


crimson of a Rhodesian sunset. 


Flip flung himself 
on the warm rock, 
half turned towards 
her, and watched 


the reflection of the 
wonderful lights in 
Elizabeth's eyes. He 
had many times 
likened her to a 
nymph of the forest, 


strayed out among 
the kopjes, and to 
night she seemed 
more like it than 
Jrawn by ever, in a_ short 
merah Seklage green linen _ skirt 
and tunic. 

I can hardly 
believe that the war is over,’ she said 
at last, still gazing at the rainbow sky 

[ have sat up here so many times, 
thinking and thinking of the battlefields 
over there, and all the heroism, and the 


horror, and the pity of it 

‘ Mud and blood and hate,” 
“Ugh!” 
And 
In the trenches, yes, heaps of it. 
And the hospitals 


he interposed. 


sublimity.’ 


Yes, anywhere where the infantry for- 
gathered 
been 


It seems so wonderful to have 


there,’ speaking regretfully I used to 
long and long to go. Sometimes I could 
hardly bear it All that 


Strife, and need of workers. 


history-making 


and I, so strong 


only 


fort 











able to knit and sew.’’ He made no com- 
ment, ‘1 wanted to start off at the end 
of the second year, and learn to drive an 
ambulance, but Jim would not hear of it. 
| hadn’t the money to go of my own accord. 
Hateful how often service has to depend on 
money, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Did you stay here with Owen Lack 
while your brother was in German East ? ”’ 

“Yes, Part of the time a woman from 
Salisbury lived with us. We were all three 
rather down on our luck about staying 
behind.” 

“ You are well out of it all now, anyhow. 
I think the Home-strife is worse than the 
Foreign-strife. The poor old country is 
racked from end to end with discontent, 
and quarrels, and unrest. I was jolly glad 
toget away and come out here. I shouldn’t 
mind if I could stay away for two or three 
years,” 

A thoughtful shadow flitted across her 
eyes. 

“T don’t think I should feel like that if 
I were a man. 
help. 


I should want to stay and 
At least, I hope I should.”’ 

He was twirling a long grass between his 
lips, and he watched her lazily. ‘‘ Is that 
what you think I ought to have done ? ”’ 

She coloured slightly. 

“T was thinking of myself, if I were a 
man,” 

“Well, lam aman!” 
her out. Criticisms 
tuffled his serenity. 
sophical and languid. 

She grew bolder, and looked at him a 
trifle defiantly. 

“ Don’t you think it is a much finer part 
to stay and help than to run away ? ” 

“Tm sure it is.’ They both laughed 
a little light laugh of deep content in each 
other’s company. 

“ But L am serious,” turning her eves 
again to the lovely sky. ‘‘ It’s nearly as 
bad to run away and leave England to her 
fate in these days as to have run away and 
left her to the Huns.” 

“It’s a little different. Most of the 
present-day troubles she has brought upon 
herself through short-sighted policies and 
misgovernment. The Huns wanted to steal 
What did not belong to them. Naturally 
one had to try and bayonet all one could. 
Besides they thought England wouldn't and 
couldn’t fight. 


He liked drawing 
from anyone rarely 
He was too philo- 


We just had to undeceive 
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them, and kick them back across their old 
Rhine.” 

“ Still ” She clasped her hands round 
her knees, and her eyes grew visionary. 
“Any man who loves his country truly 
oughtn’t to stop to criticise when she’s in 
trouble. He ought to ¢vy and help. She 
can’t go under as long as there are enough 
who feel like that.” 

‘““ No; but she can be jolly uncomfortable 
to live in. I like this,” glancing round. 
“* An empty world is really rather refreshing 
after Europe for the last four and a half 
years.” 

“You are quite incorrigible,” watching 
him with a softness that was not quite con- 
sistent with her ideas. 

‘** Incorrigible about what ? How could I 
help ? knows I haven’t got the 
nerve to be a politician, and spout the old 
lies and subterfuge, even if any constituency 
of sane people would elect me. And I 
haven't the energy to burrow into things and 
find out about them.for myself. It’s so 
much simpler to lie low and believe what 
you're told.” 

‘But you can’t spend all your life like 
that.” 

‘* Don't you kelieve it !’’—watching her 
with half-closed eyes. ‘‘ It’s just the one 
thing I can do creditably.” 

‘You are mocking me. Sybil has told 
me of what you did in France. Things that 
others in the regiment told her about. You 
seem to have had energy enough then.” 

‘Tt wasn’t energy in the ordinary sense, 
it was want of exercise. One simply couldn't 
get proper exercise in the trenches, except 
by mouching around in No Man's Land 
occasionally, picking off a Hun or two,” 

“But you took your life in your hand 
each time.”’ 

** There 





Heaven 


vas a level chance that a wily 
Hun would pick me off, if that’s what you 
mean, but it wouldn’t have seemed worth 
No, Jeanne d’Arc, you 
can’t make a hero of me just to suit your 
romantic, warlike temperament. Neither 
can you send me home, to be made horribly 
uncomfortable through strikes, with some 
vague idea of serving my country, just as 
long as I can loaf about in Rhodesia and 
watch the shadows come and go in your 
grey-green eyes.” 

She was too accustomed to him and too 
natural 


doing otherwise. 


to be embarrassed. 
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“1 wish they were blue, just utterly and 
absolutely blue, like Sybil’s.”’ 
“Why?” He raised himself on his 





elbow with an amused expression. ‘‘ What 
difference would it make ?”’ 
“Well, for one thing, only 3ecky 


Sharps’ have green eyes in books; and I 
don’t think I’m in the least like Becky 
Sharp—do you ?”’ 

“Certainly not. But I’m sure you've 
read of hergines with grey eyes fringed with 
lashes as black as night. Doesn’t that 
please you ?”’ 

‘“ I'd sooner they were blue,’ obstinately, 
and once more they both laughed. 

After that they fell a-dreaming, with 
the happy silence of two natures perfectly 
attuned, until Flip remarked : 

“It is so nice to find a girl one can be 
silent with.”’ 

She seemed amused and interested. 

“Owen and I used to come up here 
together, and sometimes we never spoke 
for nearly an hour.” 

‘Was Owen in love with you ? ” 

‘Oh, no,” colouring painfully. 

“Tm sorry. I shouldn’t have asked 
that.”” Then, after a pause—'‘ Was he 
happy ?”’ 

‘Yes, I think he was. I don’t believe 
he ever cared for anyone but Sybil, but he 
loved his life here, and I think he had 
grown used to being without her. I alwaysfelt 
that something in the past hurt him badly 
when he stopped to think of it, and so he 
very seldom did stop. Up here he would 
just enjoy the colours and the view, but he 
didn’t like being alone. 
me to come.”’ 

‘IT can understand Owen feeling pretty 
content to look at tinted clouds, and all 
that sort of thing. He had more or less 
lived his life. But what about you ? 
You've scarcely lived at all. Are you really- 
truly content with just—tinted clouds! ” 

The attack came rather suddenly, and 
she looked a trifle embarrassed and per- 
plexed. 

“ Perhaps they are not just that to me,” 
she parried. 

“What else can they be? You can’t 
live again some happy past, or beautiful 
sad memory, in them, because, by your own 


” 


He always wanted 


showing, you haven't had a past, nor a 
beautiful sad memory,.”’ 


“I’ve read a great deal,” cautiously, 
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“and one can manufacture dreams from 
books.”’ 

‘‘ Manufacture dreams!” He leaned a 
little nearer to her, and his eyes, as blue as 
Sybil’s, had an unusual intensity. ‘ Don't 
you want real things ? Aren’t you getting 
a little tired of make-believes ? A real love- 
story all your very own! Perhaps a real 
sorrow! Even a real sin.” 

She looked abashed, and turned away to 
caress Greylady, lying beside her, Some 
thing of the real, thinking man was showing 
through his camouflage of lazy indifference. 

“You're like a beautiful butterfly still 
in chrysalis. First 1 suppose it was dolls 
to be petted and loved, then dogs and cats 
and Puck, all subterfuges ; don’t you want 
a real, live child all your very own ?”’ 

As if he did not expect her to answer he 
ran on— 

“I feel a bit of a grudge against life for 
leaving you out here in the wilderness, 
folded away from all the real things that 
make life good. I don’t believe in the 
sheltered, carefully gnarded existence for 
girls—a thing like life under a rhubarb pot; 
just enough light and air to live, and a 
glimpse of the sun occasionally, but no real 
knowledge of life and all that it means 
Sorrow is good, and mistakes are good, and 
to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil is good.” He relapsed into silence, 
thinking his own thoughts. 

‘‘ Do 1 seem so very unsophisticated and 
—and—ignorant ?”’ she asked at last, still 
looking away from him. 

‘No, it isn’t quite that,” doubtfully. 
‘‘ I’m not sure if I know what I mean. But 
I think you've dormant possibilities of con- 
siderable power, if only you were in the right 
soil, with plenty of healthy buffeting of wind 
and rain, and warmth of sunshine to make 
them grow.”’ 

‘* I suppose Sybil had all these things ? 

“Oh lord, yes! Sybil has always been 
right up against life since she left school. 
And the fact that she made rather a mess 
of things doesn’t upset my theory in the 
least. She learnt a tremendous lot from 
that big mistake. And she took it like a 
trump,’ warmly. I never heard Sybil 
make any complaint, or indulge in any self- 
pity. She has always turned a laughing 
face to the world, however much she may 
have wept secretly. I’ve the greatest 
admiration for her.’’ 
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“So have I. I—I wish Jim were not 
quite so difficult.”’ 

“But it doesn’t matter in the least. 
You’ve no idea how much Sybil is enjoying 
herself. She gets so much adulation at 
home, and all that, it’s a perfect godsend 
to her to find someone like your brother, 
who is quite determined to disapprove of 
everything she says and does. I know, 
because I know her. I haven’t seen her so 
happy since she was married as she is just 
now.” 

“Then you won’t be going away just 
yet?” a shade wistfully. 

“Not if it’s left to Sybil. She means to 
hang on now she’s once here, anyhow until 
the rains drive us to a solid roof instead of 
canvas.” 

“I’m glad. I can see it is rather worry- 
ing and irritating for Jim, and I’m sorry 
about that, but I shall be very dull when 
you go,” 

“T shouldn’t worry about Jim if I were 
you. It will do him a world of good too. 
He’s a bit of an autocrat, isn’t he? Sybil 
is pretty sure to widen his view one way or 
another.” 

“At present she is making him say 
rather unkind things about women,’’ with 
alittle amused smile. 

“Of course she is, but you don’t mind 
that, do you? It is mostly a phase, I 
expect he hasn’t really had much to do with 
the sex, and Sybil is educating him a bit. 
She’s pretty good at it,’’ and he looked 
amused in his turn. 

“I suppose lots of men are in love with 
her?” she asked with interest. 

“Oh yes, lots. You see she’s very jolly 
with them and unconventional. Men like 
that. 

“So are you,” he added. ‘‘ I suppose 
what few men there are about here are in 
love with you?” 

“ No—o,” slowly. “I’m too young for 
the boys at Tweedsdale. They seem to 
prefer married women at present; and, 
anyhow, they are too young to interest me. 
Mr, Ridgeley has been engaged ever since 
he came out, and is going to be married in 
three months, So has Mr. Summer. The two 
men farming at Umshanga are not educated 
=n, and Captain Birkdale is married.” 

“What | a tragic state of affairs!” he 
laughed. “ And you, Elizabeth, 
you ever been in love ?” 


haven't 
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** Not badly. 
ship coming out. 
the time——”’ 

“And then?” 
ously. 

““I discovered in Debrett that he was 
sixty-two |” 

They both laughed whole-heartedly. 

“Poor Elizabeth!’’ he said with mock 
pity, and put his hand over hers. As he 
did so she seemed to stiffen. She did not 
withdraw her hand, but hid her face from 
him, and caressed the greyhound. The 
hand under his was still and cold. He 
watched her a moment with the same 
humorous eyes, and then he bent down 
and kissed her hand lightly. 

“It’s a very cold little hand,” he said. 
*’ Greylady seems to have got the nicest 
of the two just now.” He rose to his feet 
and stretched himself. ‘‘ Isuppose we ought 
to go back. Sybil will be getting bored with 
her own companionship, or having a stand- 
up fight with your brother, or something 
equally strenuous if we leave her too long.”’ 

Elizabeth clambered quickly to her feet. 

“Come along, Greylady. Come along, 
Smudge. Come along, all of you.” And 
without a word to him she went off lightly 
down the kopje, springing again from bubble 
to bubble. 

He did not catch her up until they were 
within sight of the house and saw Sybil 
coming to meet them. 

““ Why such haste ?”’ he asked, trying to 
see into her face. 

But Elizabeth had recovered her boyish- 
ness by now, and she faced him with candid 
eyes. 

“I don’t call that haste. It’s the pace 
I usually come home. They ”—signifying 
the bodyguard—“ expect it.” 

“Then [I don’t admire their taste,” 
slightly piqued. “‘I wanted to ask you 
more about old Sixty-two.” 

She laughed. 

‘‘There’s nothing more to tell, except 
that he’s my ‘ beautiful sad memory’ !”’ 
And then, seeing Puck was with Sybil, she 
called him gaily, and the little creature came 
flying through the grass to her. 

“ Let’s go to the camp,” said Sybil, when 
she joined :them. ‘‘ Your brother and I 
have been hurling brickbats at each other 
for twenty minutes, figuratively, of course, 
but I left him in possession of the veranda 





There was someone on the 
I cared a lot for him, at 


watching her humor- 
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at the psychological moment, and it would 
spoil it all if 1 went back now.” 

Later, when Elizabeth went to bed, she 
stood for a long time at her French window 
looking out into the night. Then she 
looked at her hand, the cold hand that he 
had kissed. Finally she laid her cheek 
against it. ‘‘ But I expect he often does 
it,’ she said to the night, and went rather 
sadly to bed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Two in the Shade 


EEKS passed, weeks of great happi- 

ness for the travellers and Elizabeth. 

Even Lyall grew less irritable, but he 
avoided Sybil systematically still, and never 
had a ¢éte-a-téte with her if he could escape 
it. He had, however, conceded that two boys 
should build a hut for her at the camp, as 
they are so much cooler by day and warmer 
by night than tents. Sybil was delighted 
with it, and they went to town to buy a 
few odds and ends of furniture to improve 
the inside. 

She called it The Mud Hut, and took great 
pleasure in- writing to Queenie and Higgy 
to tell them she now lived in a mud hut, 
with a floor of baked manure, and the pre- 
cious cattle all round her—which was not 
the truth, but a gay travesty of it. 

Meanwhile it has to be related that both 
Flip and Sybil did acquire a genuine interest 
in the art of cattle-ranching, and Flip was 
graciously allowed by Lyall to accompany 
him on his rounds each day, and learn the 
why and wherefore of many things. Some- 
times Sybil went too, but on these occasions 
it was noticeable that Lyall was unusually 
silent, and made no pretence of explaining 
aiything. He did not, however, sneer as 
m .ch as of old, or say anything pointedly 
ride, but took refuge in a thoughtful silence, 
and appeared very much immersed in the 
affairs of the ranch. Sybil found him a 
little more difficult to cope with in these 
moods. She had enjoyed the sparring when, 
so to speak, she knew where she was. This 
silent, thoughtful Jim left her a little non- 
plussed. He refused to be drawn by her 
gibes, or, apparently, to be hurt by them, 
so they died of inanition, and Sybil began to 
feel rather bored, and vaguely dissatisfied. 

She did not like being treated as a non- 


entity, and much preferred his wrath to 


his polite indifference. The philosophica 
Flip looking on was a good deal amused 
and wondered if Sybil would soon be sug. 
gesting a start for Cairo. 

He hoped not, as he was serenely happy 
where he was, but when Sybil began to 
grow restive, it generally meant a chang 
of scene. And yet, as the weeks went past 
Sybil dropped no hint of desiring a chang 
of that sort. 

She amused herself skétching a littl 
riding to neighbouring farms, reading, an 
chatting to Elizabeth. Elizabeth was quit 
ready to tell her all she knew about ranch- 
ing, and if it involved also a good deal of 
talk about Jim, she was too unsuspicious to 
observe that that part of the 
seemed to interest Sybil the most. 

She would allow herself to be led on t 
talk about Jim’s life ever since he came out 
to Rhodesia to try his luck, including some 
intimate conversation concerning the women 
who had wanted to marry him and beer 
unsuccessful in their efforts 

“IT don’t suppose he'll marry,” 
Sybil suggested, ‘‘ he’s tob self-centred 
and particular. He would always expect 
too much.” 

“I don’t think so,’ Elizabeth rejoined 
“If Jim once fell in love with anyone h¢ 
would get it badly. 


ranching 


ever 


You've no idea how 


fond he can be of animals. He is very 


affectionate by nature, and he can do almost 
anything with them.” 

Sybil remembered the strange gentleness 
in his voice when she overheard him speaking 
to Puck, but made no comment. Only sh 
watched him a little more closely when they 
next rode out all together, and wondered 
what thoughts had been in his inmost mind 
about those few women who had tried to 
make him fall in love with them, particularly 
the young married ones, bored with their 
husbands, who had sought relaxation at his 
expense, according to Elizabeth, most ul- 
successfully. Could no one make an Im 
him? Was he adamant all 
A cold-blooded recluse above all 
the follies and weaknesses of mere human 
nature ? 


pression on 
through ? 


And yet, as he moved about among 4 
herd of cattle, examining sick eyes and sick 
feet, and doctoring them with the greates! 
care, she felt that under the hard crust 
there was just as likely to be a seething 
volcano as a lump of ice Nature had neve! 
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made a man like that, and left him with a 
yacuum in the place of a heart. His keen, 
direct gaze, his immense self-control, his 
fine proportions, his thoroughness in every- 
thing he undertook, seemed to give the lie 
upon every side to any unnatural indiffer- 
ence to sex questions. Rather to suggest a 
pent-up force, biding its time behind the 
barred gate of that great self-control, until 
the moment came when a demand insistent 
beyond all others broke the barriers down, 
and unloosed a love as overpowering and 
masterful and thorough as was all else in 
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surmise that he did it often, and it meant 
nothing at all. Certainly at that stage it 
had been Flip’s attitude. He was actuated 
by curiosity to see what she would do, this 
rather uncertain veldt-maiden. Most of 
the young women he had known hitherto 
would have met him half way in a gay 
flirtation, leading anywhere or nowhere. 
The question was, did Elizabeth know how 
to flirt? Apparently she had no wish to, 
for, in their intercourse, she brushed the 
incident aside as if it had not been, and 
treated him exactly as she did her brother. 
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“* What a tragic state of affairs!’ he laughed. ‘And you, Drawn by 


Elizabeth, haven’t you ever been in love ?’ ’—p. 791 


his nature. ‘‘ She would be a lucky woman,” 
fan her thought, ‘“‘ who reaped such a rich 
and ripe devotion as that.” 

In the meantime, a pretty romance 
indeed opened its tlower to the warmth of 
the Rhodesian sun, through those happy-go- 
lucky care-free weeks. 

Flip showed himself an artist in the way 
he laid his nets, and Elizabeth was scarcely 
ess an artist, though an unconscious one, 
in her manner of evading them. As she 
fan from him on that Sunday evening, so 
she continued to run at times, and if she 
felt chagrin when he paid no heed, she was 
too sensible to show it. 

For a few days after the incident on the 
kopje when he kissed her hand, Flip’s 
manner was as brotherly as possible, and 
Elizabeth knew she had been right in her 


Norah Schlegel 


In the meantime Flip admonished himself 
that he would be a cur to flirt with Elizabeth 
just because she was so deliciously fresh and 
attractive, and resolutely quenched a certain 
tendency to trifle, and studied the art of gay 
inconsequent camaraderie. 

Then came a moment of weakness when, 
having ridden out with the others, they lost 
them among the kopjes. Sundry gay halloos 
brought no answering shout, and Flip 
announced, without a shadow of decorous 
regret, ‘‘ By Jove, we've lost ’em.” 

Elizabeth felt obliged to laugh at his tone, 
but her eyes roved the country for a sign 
of two horses and riders. She knew quite 
well she was not sorry herself, but she did 
not mean to let him know it. 

‘I do hope they won't quarrel,’’ she said 
with a note of anxiety. 
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“T expect they will,’ he replied, uncon- 
cernedly, ‘‘ and ride home about fifty yards 
apart, thinking awful things about each 
other.”’” And again Elizabeth laughed. 

It was early September, and the veldt all 
round them was a carpet of flowers. Ex- 
quisite pale shades of blue and mauve and 
pink and yellow, with their tracery of fresh 
green leaves, shown up to perfection on a 
groundwork of deep terra-cotta soil left 
bare by the veldt fires of August. 

And overhead a positive riot of colour. 
All the sprightly young leaves coming out 
in beautiful shades of red, orange and green 
—as if they were too full of sheer joie de 
vivre to be satisfied with mere greens, 
but must vie with each other in birthday 
robes of brilliant colouring. 

In the midst of it all, here and there, rose 
fantastic boulders of grey and lichen-covered 
granite, piled on the top of each other, 
sometimes to a great height, with their 
contours softened and beautified by feathery 
trees. Overhead a sky of ultramarine, with 
fairy cloud vessels floating serenely by. In 
the far distances blue vistas of a blue world 
of mountains and vleis. At their feet a 
little happy stream, singing to itself. 

No wonder Flip felt light-headed. For 
so long in the recent past he had looked upon 
a vista of mud and blood and hate. This 
sunny, laughing .world, wooing him lightly 
with its revelry of spring, must surely be 
upon another planet. And against the 
perfect background Elizabeth herself. 

No muslin-clad, downcast 
eyed maiden, but a slender sprite of a girl 
sitting her pony perfectly, in linen knicker- 
bockers and tunic of a soft green shade, 
with clear, fearless grey eyes, roge-red lips, 
a slightly saucy nose, and a wide-brimmed 
soft felt hat set upon her short shining hair 
with a cunning uplift upon one side fastened 
by the long waving wing-feather of a Rho- 
desian night-jar. 

“ Let’s get off,’’ he said, and slid lightly 
to the ground, flinging his reins over a bush 
and pushing his hat far back on his head 
in the welcome shade of a wild fig-tree. 

“What for?’ said Elizabeth, and sat 
at ease in her saddle, both her hands lightly 
on her rein 





be-ribboned, 


Flip looked up at her with an engaging 
twinkle, 

‘ What for! How prosaic you are 
to sit in the shade, of course.’’ 


Why, 
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“And suppose I don’t want to sit in the 
shade ?”’ Eve’s own dimple graced her 
mobile lips, and a little wilful air, that Flip 
shrewdly guessed was born of companion- 
ship with the arch-enchantress Sybil. 

“* How can you want to do anything else ? 
Here am I, a young man usually admitted 
to possess a fair average share of attractions, 
and here is a nice soft rock, a welcome sub- 
stitute in this temperature for stuffy moss, 
and a scene as beautiful as any problematical 
Eden to look upon. In heaven’s name, fair 
Elizabeth, what more do you want?” 

But still she sat her pony lightly, and 
Eve's own dimple hovered. 

‘““ Perhaps I’d sooner have a Fairy Prince 
in the sunshine than an average young man 
in the shade, and if it isn’t possible, just go 
without.” 

He came and stood beside her pony and 
rested his hand upon both of hers, looking 
up into her face with smiling eyes. 

““ Nonsense, child. You've dwelt with 
Fairy Princes over-long in your beautiful 
empty world of clouds and air castles. Just 
come down off that pony and I’]| teach you 
that an average young man in the shade is 
better than a hundred Fairy Princes in the 
clouds.”’ 

Her colour came and went fitfully, and 
she could not meet his winsome eyes, but 
she managed to laugh fairly naturally, and 
said : 

“1 don’t think a rock sounds very alluring 
to sit on.’’ 

The opportunity was momentarily too 
much for Flip, and with a wicked twinkle 
he remarked : 

‘‘ Average young men don’t stand beaten 
by a hard rock, nor, for that matter, average 
young women, either. They way ! 
Anyhow, I’m sure it’s as 
Prince on a damp cloud.”’ 

She felt his hand-clasp tighten, and her 
heart began to beat unevenly, so in order 
to 


find a 


good as a Fairy 


his disconcerting nearness she 
slid lightly to the ground. 

“Let’s unsaddle the dears,” 
remarked in a most matter-of-fact voice, 
suiting the action to the they'll 
appreciate a rest in the shade, anyhow . 
taking hold of the 
again 


escape 


poor she 


word ; 
“Let me help you,”’ 


girth that 
touched 


same their hands 


so 


I’d much rather you didn’t I feel more 


at home doing it myself.” 
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“Miss Independent !’’ he laughed, and 
went to his own horse. 

Elizabeth knee-haltered her pony so 
that he could amuse himself without being 
tied toa branch, and then she sprang deftly 
across the stream and seated herself on a 
fallen tree. Flip preferred to tie his horse 
toa bush to avoid accidents in the way of 
lost steeds, and then he, too, sprang across 
the stream. 

“Is it permitted an average young man 
to seat himself on the same tree as a very 
independent young woman in Rhodesia ? ”’ 

“JT thought you were going to do things 
with the soft rock! ”’ 

“Oh! I could! But it will be in the 
sun in five minutes, and your greater 
wisdom points the better way.’’ He seated 
himself beside her. ‘‘ You look so bewitch- 
ingly pretty to-day, Elizabeth, you and 
that fickle jade Rhodesia, I feel a little light- 
headed.” 

“How dare you call Rhodesia fickle |” 

“Well, isn’t she! A month ago all 
parched up with dry grass, or blackened 
with veldt fires, and now, behold ! a garden.” 
Upon the kopje behind them were numerous 
blackened stumps, and on most of these there 
had blossomed bunches of exquisite amaran- 
thine bells, decking the whole granite-strewn 
side with a transformation scene of fairy 
bells in clusters, One beautiful cluster at 
her shoulder seemed to throw mauve lights 
into her eyes, and, once more disconcert- 
ingly near, he looked into their depths and 
said: “It is like a Drury Lane trans- 
formation scene, and you are a_ lovely 
mischievous fairy in green, fit to lure any 
average young man to destruction.” 

She met his eyes bravely. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, and they both 
laughed. 

Flip moved away and leaned against 
the trunk of a tree. If the truth were 
known he was afraid to trust himself too 
near, If she had been anyone else he 
would probably have put his arm round 
her without more ado. As it was, he remem- 
bered his firm resolve not to disturb her gay 
serenity just for his own selfish amusement, 
and strove to keep himself well in hand. 

Elizabeth, disappointed in spite of herself, 
Stared at the little laughing stream, and told 
her inner ear— 
“He is like this with all girls who please 
him. It doesn’t mean anything when he 
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It is just the 





Says pretty things to them. 
way of the world.” 

Strnck by her sudden thoughtfulness, he 
asked : 

‘“‘ Why so pensive all of asudden ? Don’t 
gaze into the stream until you fall in love 
with your own image, like that silly ass 
Narcissus. Much better fall in love with 
me, while you are about it!’’ in a bantering 
tone. 

“‘ There would be more point about that 
remark if I could see my own image,” she 
returned lightly. 

““Does that evasive answer mean that 
you don’t want to fall in love with me?” 

** Well ’’—falling in with his bantering 
mood—“ I’d like to be quite sure about the 
Fairy Prince first.”’ 

‘Bother the Fairy Prince. How often 
am I to tell you, Elizabeth” (he spoke her 
name as if he enjoyed saying it), ‘ that a live 
young man in the hand is worth half a dozen 
chimerical princes in the bush, or words 
to that effect ?”’ 

“I’m not obliged to agree, if you do.” 

“ Defiance, eh! A good many men would 
kiss you as a punishment for that.” 

He saw her lips twitch adorably. 

“I think the punishment would be most 
unjustifiably severe.” 

No man worth his salt could pass such a 
taunt, and before Elizabeth well knew what 
she had done, he had kissed her. She 
blushed crimson and tried to push him 
away, while Flip exclaimed : 

““You Eve! Heavens! ‘You women flirt 
by sheer instinct. As if poor old Adam 
could help eating the apple if that wench 
dangled it before him like that.” As if a 
little ashamed of himself he stood up and 
looked away across the country. ‘‘ I hope 
you admit, you sprite, that you took rather 
a mean advantage of a very average young 


man. You can’t reasonably be angry with 
me,” 
“Did I? Then I'll forgive you this 


once.’”’ She looked down on the ground. 
She wanted to resent his imputation that 
she was flirting, but perceived that by doing 
so she would give a wholly unnecessary 
seriousness to a little merry frivolling. To 
change the subject, she remarked, ‘‘ I wonder 
how Sybil and Jim are getting on. I expect 
they would go straight home.” 

But Flip was not disposed to improve the 
shining hour by talking about his sister, so 
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he flung himself down on the warm, scented 
ground at her feet and gazed about him. 

“You know I think this is gorgeous, 
Elizabeth,” he said contentedly, ‘‘ the sheer, 
unthinkable freedom of it. No engage- 
ments, no telephone to make any, no bother 
about new clothes, no strikes, no Labour 
Questions, no tiresome social obligations, 
just sunshine, sunshine, sunshine—and you. 
It’s too good to be true. I feel I’d like it 
to last for years. Tell me I’m not dreaming, 
and going to wake up in a minute to hear 
Higgy’s voice: ‘ Now, Mr. Flip, it’s nine 
o'clock, and you know you have to be at 
the War Office at ten.’ ”’ 

“IT think you’re very lazy,”’ with a mock 
serious air ofadmonishment. ‘‘ Why should 
you expect to idle in the sunshine indefinitely, 
while all the rest of the world works ? ” 

“Why on earth shouldn’t I? If the 
labour market is swamped with unemployed 
demanding jobs, it’s the very kindest possible 
thing I can do for my kind. What have 
you got to say to that, Miss Solomon ?” 

“ That any female related to King Solo- 
mon must have had a more imposing title 
than‘ Miss’ !—archly. Also that I was think- 
ing of your welfare, and notthatof yourkind.” 

“So am I, you dear hundred-years-old 
child! I’m giving my body and soul the 
most beautiful tonic of rest and refreshment 


it ever had.” 
She saw he was incorrigible, and left him 
to his own thoughts, to discover 


only 
presently that he was merely gazing into 
her face. She coloured before his gaze, so 
lazily comprehensive. 

*“ Tlove to make you blush, Elizabeth. It 
makes me-feel as if | were in some previous 
incarnation.”’ 

“How absurd! Lots of people blush.” 

“Not like you do. There’s a sort of 
protest about it in you.’’ And then, whim- 
sically, ‘‘ Do you very much dislike flirts, 
Klizabeth ? ” 

“That depends,” cautiously. 

“IT mean, if you discovered I was a flirt, 
would it make you turn alto- 
gether ?”’ 


me down 
“ T rather think I have discovered it.” 
He laughed with real enjoyment. 

“Oh, Elizabeth ! 


And I’ve been trying 
So hard to be good = 


The eternal feminine in her made her 
play with fire again 
“Goodness! Then what must you be 


when you don’t make any effort at all ?’ 
Whether she knew it or not, her whole ex- 
pression was bewitchingly provocative. 

“‘ If you look at me like that you'll end 
by knowing all about it. You can’t expect 
hastily thrown-up defences to stand against 
such a bombardment.”’ 

She laughed mischievously. 

“* But it’s my defences and your bombard- 
ment in this game—isn’t it ?”’ 

“It ought to be if you are as demure as 
you look, but you do rather bewilder a poor 
average young man. I’m beginning to feel 
that you are the fiirt and I am the victim.” 

“A moment ago you implied you were 
the most contented being in the world.” 

*““Did I? Then don’t spoil it by being 
argumentative,’’ and resting his head on 
his arms he closed his eyes and seemed to 
doze. 

Elizabeth sat as still as a mouse and 
watched him. A hundred-years-old child! 
—or was she contemporary with the first 
woman of all ?—shyly, yearningly, posses- 
sively watching the first man who had 
captured her heart, and in the first bewil- 
dering thrill of knowledge feeling vaguely 
afraid. Afraid of what life might be without 
him ; afraid of mysterious new forces awak- 
ening in herself; afraid of a sudden, new 
bigness in life both for sorrow and for joy. 
It did not seem to her in the least likely 
that he would ever love her. Had he not 
told her himself that he was a flirt 
kindness of heart she quite understood. 
And in that far-away life of his, lived in the 
gay social round of London, what clever, 
elegant, lovely women there must be con- 
stantly about him. 

Here, there was only herself. 


out of a 


Naturally 


But that was all. 
quite understood. 
He knew perfectly well he should never 
love such a country maiden, and he did not 
want to trifle with her affections, 
to be quite honest without hurting het 
feelings, that their friendship might be gay 
And then 
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Elizabeth, with her sex’s ready passion 10F 


Again she told herself she 


so he tried 


and real as long as he remained. 


sacrifice, decided that he should flirt wit 
her if he wanted to, and it passed the tim 
She would take her chances with her eye 
wide open ; and if, when he went the whol 


of her life should seem 
would 
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live through the years ahead on the memory 
of the laughing moments when he kissed her 
just for the pleasure of it. 

Presently she got up as noiselessly as 
possible, and went to tuck a piece of green 
stuff in Pegasus’s bridle, because the flies 


were worrying him. While she was still 
busy, and fondling him the while, Flip 
opened his eyes and watched her. 

“You are such a restless person,” he 
grumbled pleasantly. ‘“‘If you had kept 
still I should have slept serenely on.” 


“I’m sure I didn’t wake you. I never 
made a sound.” 
“ That has nothing todo withit. My sub- 


conscious mind was alert naturally, and 
when you crossed the stream it signalled 
to my brain, ‘ She’s gone.’ ”’ 

“Oh!” with a sudden gleam in her eyes 
‘Does your subconscious mind flirt too?’ 

“Now, Elizabeth,” with mock gravity, 
‘““T warn you solemnly, if you find yourself 
pinned up against your pony and kissed till 
you cry for breath, you’ve no one in all this 
world to thank but yourself.”’ 

She raised a face of questioning, wide-eyed 


innocence and looked at him across her 
pony’s back. 
“What have I done now? I only 


asked a question.” 

“You only asked for trouble, you mean. 
But I tell you what, Miss Independent. 
I called you a hundred-years-old child. I 
was a bit out in my reckoning. You were 
born somewhere about 2000 B.c., and if 
I’m not very careful I shall find myself 
adding to the victims with which you have 
strewn the highways of the world for three 
thousand nine hundred and nineteen years.” 

A pause, and once more innocent, mis- 
chievous eyes appeared above the saddle. 


“Do you know, you’ve given me an 
awful shock! I thought I looked about 
eighteen.” 

He shook a warning finger at her. Then 


With a comical air of depression he went 
to unfasten his horse, remarking with a 
very audibie sigh, ‘‘ Heavens! I flattered 
myself I had growy to a man’s estate, with 
a rather unusually comprehensive know- 
ledge of women: and you make me 
feel a positive infant, just grasping the 
rudimentary geography of mealtimes.’’ 

To the accompaniment of irrepressible 
chuckles on both parts, they cantered away 
across the tlower ld 
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CHAPTER XV 
Two in a Tree 


HEN they reached the homestead 

they left their horses at the stables 

and walked across to the camp in 
search of Sybil. They found her lying ona 
lounge chair in the shade of the hut looking 
unusually thoughtful. 

“We lost you just after we crossed that 
lower . drift,’ Elizabeth began at once, 
““ Didn’t you hear us calling ? ”’ 

Sybil looked from one to the other with 
a rather searching glance, and it might have 
been thought that she had the tiniest scowl 
for Flip. 

“No, we didn’t hear you. You have 
been a long time following us up.” 

As Flip volunteered no information, Eliza- 
beth remarked gaily 

“We dismounted in the shade for a bit 
and unsaddled the horses. Then we kind 
of quarrelled, and it took a little time to 
readjust things.” 

l'lip, seeing the question still lurking in 
Sybil’s eyes, drawled 

““ Just as we had been hoping you and 
Lyall would get home without a 
afiray—rather good, wasn’t it 

Sybil roused herself to something of h 
usual sprightliness. 


serious 


‘“‘ As it happens, we didn’t quarrel at all 
Major Lyall was in a frightfully; awfully 
solemn mood, too solemn even to sneer at 
my frivolous conversation.’ 

“Perhaps he didn’t hear it,” 


, 


Flip sug 
gested, 

‘‘ Probably not ; in fact, I’m not sure he 
didn’t forget who was riding with him, for 
he actually talked to me a little about his 
work on the ranch.” 

““ What a lapse! I daresay he has not 
discovered yet that he was riding with you 
instead of me.’ 

‘‘ Except that he helped me down,” a 
little dryly, and then running on—“ How 
beautiful it was, Elizabeth! Those flowers 


on the red soil !—and the trees !—a sort ol 
fairyland.” 

‘Yes; this is our loveliest season.” 

‘‘ Elizabeth was bemoaning the lack of a 
Fairy Prince,” put in Flip I tried to 
embody a good substitute, and failed 
lamentably.” 

‘Of course,” cried Elizabeth. ‘ You're 
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for anything except a sleepy kitten, isn’t 
he, Sybil?” 

Flip looked at her with sleepy eyes. 
“One clause in the peace proceedings 
some day will be full reparation for that,” 
he said, and Elizabeth was conscious of a 
sudden, unaccountable thrill that made her 
turn away from his lazy, compelling gaze. 

“ | must run off to see how my frightfully, 
awfully solemn brother has fared. So 
long!” and she swung gracefully away. 

Sybil watched her as long as she was in 
sight, and Flip did likewise, but with half- 
closed eyes that might have, been looking 
anywhere. 

“Don’t flirt with her,’’ Sybil remarked, 
when she had vanished. ‘‘ She’s such a 
mere girl, and she might think you were 
serious. I shouldn’t like her to be hurt.” 

Considering Sybil’s own record in the 
particular department alluded to, Flip felt 
rather resentful of his implied heartlessness. 

“T thought you considered a little hurt 
was very beneficial to young things ? ’’—in 
his slow tones. 

“ Oh, well, so it is to some young things. 
But not Elizabeth.” 

“ Don’t you think my powers of discretion 
are equal to yours ?”’ 

“ But it’s so different witha man. You'd 
all, in these sunny, idle days, want to flirt 
with Elizabeth. It’s as bad asasea voyage.” 

“ And you think, in my place, with Eliza- 
beth an engaging youth, that you wouldn't 
do anything of the kind ?” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, silly kid! You 
know well enough what I mean.” 

“ As L see it, Sybil the chaste, Sybil the 
nun, pleads with the abandoned flirt to 
Spare poor little Elizabeth from his wicked 
and baleful treachery.”’ 

“ Don’t be a goose ! ’’—colouring a little. 
‘Engaging youths are never innocent in 
the way Elizabeth is. She doesn’t know 
anything about frivolling as you and I do. 
| don’t want her to be hurt, that’s all.” 

“ Exactly. What I am faintly curious 
about is your assumption that I should 
have so much less heart in the matter than 
you, 


Believe me, it has quite a humorous 
side, 


” 
‘Oh, go to sleep,’’ she declared crossly, 
and threw a cushion at him, afterwards 
getting up and going into the hut. 
From that date there was, however, a 
change in the relations between Elizabeth 
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and Flip, though not of his seeking. Cir- 
cumstances may leave a girl of twenty-five 
a mere child in matters of the heart, but it 
would appear she is none the less very close “Fa te 
to the door of revelation, and if it opens at 
suddenly she passes into her birthright of 
knowledge full grown. There was no out- 
ward and visible sign in Elizabeth, but for 
all his well-meant resolve and effort at 
sparing her, the moment Flip kissed her 
recklessly by the stream, the door swung 
open, and Elizabeth crossed the fateful 
threshold. No more at present would she 
carol over her work with that care-free, 
joyous note of the spring birds. She would 
sing as she went about the manifold occu- 
pations of her life, because she was of the 
stuff that sings above an aching heart, but 
there would be the plaintive note under- 
lying of a longing hope that looked for no reve 
fulfilment. Had he not told her, and told he 
her so considerately and tactfully, that 
this charming manner of his, this gay lover- 
likeness, was for all attractive maidens, and 
meant—just nothing. She flushed a little 
painfully to think he should even have 
supposed she might regard it in any other 
way. She might be an unsophisticated, 
wilderness sprite, but surely she had per- 
spicacity enough to realise such as he would 
never think seriously of a commonplace 
girl like herself. 

Not that she was in danger of a maudlin 
humility. Elizabeth was far too honest not Ve 
to have a good opinion of herself in her own ah] 
particular sphere, but she felt that sphere hl 
to be so far removed from Flip’s that no Wy 
future day could bridge it. Any rancher out ai 
there might be glad indeed to win her. But ik 
Flip was of London town. A man eagerly 
sought by dance hostesses of the highest 
rank—renowned in his late regiment, re- 
nowned in the hunting field, well-born, 
apparently well off, obviously a favourite 
not only with elegant damsels themselves, 
but, which is almost more important, with i 
their mothers. | 
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So Elizabeth took herself to task very 
severely, and, of course, rather overdid it. 

“There is no harm in your loving the i 
popular Algernon Beaumont, since you iy 
can’t very well help yourself,” was her Vy 
summing up, ‘‘ but you can and must have 1 
the common sense to realise thoroughly that ay 
he would never be in the least likely to love 
you, and that precently he will go away out Wh 
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of Rhodesia, and out of your life for ever and 
ever. Meanwhile, if you have absorbed this 
aspect truly, there is no reason why you 
should not enjoy his friendliness now to the 
full—run up a big overdraft at the bank 
of happiness so to speak—and pay it with 
its heavy interest in the dreary days to 
follow. At least it will be a glad memory, 
if you are not afraid of wholesome pain ; 
and in the present you will live to your 
fullest.”’ 

So it happened in the weeks to come that 
Elizabeth met Flip half way, more or less, 
and became something of an adept in the 
graceful art of frivolling. 

And Flip, such is the waywardness of 
fate, from assuming the réle of kind-hearted 
guardian of Elizabeth’s heart, began to find 
himself held up upon his own barbed wire 
Having warned this wilderness slip of a girl 
not to take him too seriously, he found that 
he could not take her seriously either, nor, 
even if he wished it, be allowed a single 
impressive moment himself. 

Even when they slid into the old friendly, 
argumentative vein, watching sunsets and 
the like, at a given moment it was always 
Elizabeth who rang down the curtain in a 
most tiresomely practical fashion, almost 
as if she were bent on protecting him. It 
was Elizabeth whose manner became provo- 
cative and wayward; compelling and re 
ceding, disarming and satirical, all in one 
bewildering swirl, till Flip found himself 
missing sadly the early days of their friend- 
ship when she had seemed just a jolly candid 
boy. He met her in the same casual, slow, 
humorous fashion, and no sign what 
ever that he perceived a change, and yet 
he was frankly puzzled, and a little regretful 
Before, she had fitted into her environment 
so perfectly. Now, she had an artificial 
ring, not quite in keeping with the picture. 

Sybil was a little puzzled too, but she 
came to the conclusion that Elizabeth was 
far better able to take care of herself than 
she had at first supposed. So she ceased to 
worry about her any more, and gave all 
her attention to her own affairs. Thee 
involved the continued change in Jim Lyall’s 


gave 


attitude, that likewise had its puzzling side 
Not only had he left off sneering, and 
acquired the habit of avoiding her system 


atically, but he had grown to be abnormally 
grave whenever she was present, and this 
abnormal gravity seemed to Sybil about the 


last straw. She was dreadfully bored with 
it. Why he need sit in awful solemnity, 
like a Hindu idol, just because she was there, 
too incomprehensible. She knew it 
chiefly her presence, because when he 
was riding with Flip he grew quite talkative 
and animated. And then the moment she 
joined them, he relapsed into silence and 
gravity. It was a totally new experience for 
her, and she disliked it exceedingly. Quar- 
relling was far more invigorating, and added 
a zest to life ; but this awful solemnity was 
getting on her nerves. 

She began to wish that he were ugly and 
deformed, so that she could sell her land, 
take her passage, and depart gladly. But 
the worst of it was the serious réle seemed 
to suit him. 


was 
was 


His air of strength and char- 
acter and will power was intensified, and 
Sybil loved these things, combined, as in 
his case, with Nature’s generous gifts. He 
was like an impregnable fortress, and for 
that very reason wayward woman desired 
to subdue it sooner than be 
easy victories elsewhere 

She thought if she could conquer suffi- 
ciently to win one word or glance of friendly 
approval, she would then go her way in con- 
tent, and leave him unmolested She took 
to waylaying him on the ranch, of course 
with studied unconcern, but also with the 
intention of trying to win that one friendly 
word. 


content with 


And Lyall, whatever may have been 
his expression before they were actually face 
to face, invariably met her with that Scots 
solemnity, which is the most solemn thing 
on earth. Then they would ride or walk 
home together, as the case 
Svbil found herself 
as far as making 


might be, and 

doing all the work 
conversation was con 
cerned. 

Things were at this stage, and she was just 
about to capitulate and take her departure 
when a brisk, ardent letter from Horace 
suggested that she had_ been 
out there long enough, 
and might as well save both of them a lot of 
exhaustive correspondence and 
home to 
seemed his 


Helm ley 
“fooling around ”’ 
worry, by 


coming marry him at once. It 
mission had necessitated a 
return to England for two or three months 

Come back now,” he urged, ‘“‘ and marty 
me at once, and I can arrange to take you 
a splendid wedding trip to Khartum by 
airship.” It certainly sounded most allur- 


ing to Sybil, and she sat for a long time the 
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Sunday that it arrived, thinking whether 
she should say “ yes” or “ no.” 

Flip, lounging in a hammock chair near 
at hand, had letters also, but it was notice- 
able that they seemed to hold little interest 
‘op him. He tore them open carelessly, 
glanced at their contents carelessly, and 
carelessly tossed them aside. Then he 
leaned back with his hands behind his head 
and stared at the view. 

“You don’t scem to have much news, 
Sybil remarked, after reading her letter 
twice. 

“ None worth remembering. Maisie hints 
that if I don’t come back soon she shall get 
engaged to Lord Seiby, and Maud wants to 
know if 1 am detained by a black harem.” 

“ Then you don’t want to marry Maisie ? 
tentatively. 

“I do not.” 

“T wish I knew my own mind as well as 
you do,” making a little moue. ‘‘ Horace 
says if I will go home and marry him at 
once, he can arrange a splendid wedding 
tip to Khartum by airship. It sounds 
rather gorgeous.” 

“Ts it absolutely necessary to marry 
Horace Helmsley to be able to go to Khar- 
tum by airship ? ”’ 

She was silent. Then— 

‘I suppose it isn’t, but marrying him 
would rather simplify affairs in general. 
I can see it is going to be a perpetual worry 
whether I will marry this man or that, until 
I take sanctuary once more in conjugal 
fetters.’’ 


” 


” 


“Well, I suppose that is no worse than 
a pretty continuous worry as to why you 
did marry the particular man you chose, 
and how on earth you can get out of it 
again ?” 

She laughed. 

“ That’s about it—only,” musingly, “I 
do like Horace. I always have done.’ 

He vouchsafed no comment, and she 
puzzled over the problem for herself until 
it was time to go across to the homestead, 
where they were lunching. After lunch 
they all retired for siestas, meeting again at 
tea, and after tea Flip and Elizabeth decided 
to ride to the Umvukwes, And climb the 
ridge Elizabeth loved—" to have a good long 
look at emptiness,” Flip put it. Sybil had 
a feeling they would just as soon go without 
her, as Jim declined to join the party, and 
said she should go for a short walk instead. 
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‘Are you going far ? she asked Lyall 
with the frankness that had never failed her. 

“Too far for you, I think,’ he replied, 
without looking at her. 

“Perhaps 1 could meet you ?” 

“I am going to the East Paddock to see 
some new calves.” 

“Well, Pll see how I feel in half an hour.” 

“As you like,” and Jim strode off. 

In truth he was growing as restless in his 
mind as the other three. With his usual 
thoroughness he had thrashed the question 
out carefully before he dropped his bellicose 
attitude to Sybil, and decided to build his 
barrier of solemnity and reserve instead. 
He would not continue to cross swords with 
her. It was undignified and led nowhere. 
He could be just as loyal to Owen in one 
way as the other. If she had made up her 
mind to stay on, he could see that she would 
do so, and obviously the sparring only 
invigorated her. So he decided to withdraw 
into a shell, and leave her as much as 
possible to her own sweet will. At first it 
worked well, and he managed to attain a 
certain degree of serenity, but after a little, 
for no conceivable reason, her presence 
grew to have an irritating effect upon him. 
Not an effect of anger at all, as at first, but 
just restless irritation. 

He found himself watching her vivacious 
face when she laughed and talked to other 


people. He felt reluctantly conscious that 
he admired her unfailing self-possession, and 
her gay repartee. There was something 
more, but he did not know what. Something 


so intangible he could not get hold of it, but 
that made him avoid her with great assiduity 
and then be rather glad when he saw her 
approaching. 

Well, she must go soon, or build a house, 
because of the rainy season, so doubtless 
an early departure would result in a happy 
return to the old peaceful conditions for 
Elizabeth and himself. 

Meanwhile, on the Sunday evening in 
question, Sybil quickly grew tired of her 
own company, and returned to the camp 
to change a pretty muslin dress for a more 
serviceable one in which to walk 
the veldt. She took some little time deter- 
mining her choice, and after putting on a 
pink linen, decided she did not like it, 
and took it off again. Finally, guided by 
one of those inexplicable instincts that some- 
times lend powerful credence to the theory 
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of the guardian angel, she arrayed herself 
in her linen knickerbocker suit, with some 
such thought at the back of her mind as— 
“ He thinks I’m just a dressed-up doll. I'll 
show him I can be as rational as Elizabeth, if 
I choose.” Then she started out across the 
flower-strewn veldt, revelling in the gay 


loveliness of the evening lights, in the 
direction whence Jim would return. She 


espied him quickly when he came within 
sight, but she did not think he had seen 
her, nor that he was looking out for her. 
Probably he had forgotten already that she 
had said anything about meeting him. 

Yet when they stood face to face, she could 
have declared there was a gleam of pleasure 
in his eyes, although his lips refused to smile. 
They stood a few moments in an open space, 
not far from the kraal where the pedigree 
stock were stalled for the night. 

“ Let’s go and look at Bonfire and Satan,’ 
she said. ‘“‘ The others are not back yet, 


’ 


and I love the ranch in these evening 
lights.” 
He turned at once and walked in the 


direction of the kraal. Then, suddenly with 
a low exclamation, he stood still. She 
followed his gaze, and saw that between them 
and the kraal, about a hundred yards dis- 
tant, a big, solitary animal was standing, 
looking about him with a sullen, aggressive 
air. 

“Why ! that is one of the bulls!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes,” with a note of anxiety. “It 
looks like Satan. He must have broken 
away from the herd, or got out of the kraal.”’ 
He might have added that for some days 
the boys had reported the bull troublesome, 
but he thought it wiser to appear as little 
concerned as possible. Yet he was pain- 
fully aware that they stood in the open with 
no safety anywhere at hand, should the 
bull become awkward—which of course he 
did. Jim had just had time to measure the 
distance (in his mind’s eye) to the nearest 


trees, smallish ones at that, when Satan 
turned his head and saw them. From the 
angry whisk of his tail Lyall knew he 
probably meant mischief, and there was 
no longer any time for subterfuge. His 
tense attention communicated itself to 
Sybil, and she grasped the situation a 


quickly as he had done. 
“He looks as if he might mean to b« 
nasty,”’ she said in a voice without a tremor 





*“ Can 


you run?” he asked 
looking down full into her eyes 


shortly 


Something in his gaze made Sybil’s heart 
beat a little faster as she replied— 

““Yes—rather. Especially in these gar 
ments.” 

““We must walk towards the trees quite 
casually,” he told her, “ and perhaps he 
won't take any further notice, but if he 
comes for us you must run as fast as you 
can, and when I say spring, give the best 
spring you know how, and I’!l put you up 
into a tree.” 

“In fact you'll toss me!” smiling with 
a fine courage. ‘‘ And what of yourself?” 

“I shall try and dodge him through the 
trees, and go for help.” 

While they made their plans they were 
edging slowly away, and Jim peered side- 
ways over his shoulder all the time. For 
some reason Sybil felt more exhilarated 
than frightened. She realised he was fright- 
fully anxious for her, and she liked the sense 
of his protecting bigness. Then suddenly 
he said with abruptness— 

** He’s Run!” 

At the same moment Sybil heard a low 
angry bellow, followed by the thud of hoots 
Then, with Jim’s strong arm under hers that 
was nearest him, holding her up over the 
rough, bush-grown veldt, with its hidden 
ant-hills and holes, she ran as fast as she 
knew 


coming ! 


how. 

She saw the tree they were making for, 
but in spite of their big start she knew 
Would they 
became blank. 
The rough 


the bull was gaining on them. 
it! Her 
Her breath hurt her horribly. 
ground hurt her feet. She felt 
fall. It was impossible to go on, and from 
her lips burst an exhausted gasp. 

““ We're well ahead,” a voice beside 
her that she scarcely recognised. “ You're 
doing splendidly,” and immediately a new 
effort and 

Remember to spring,”’ 
while the thudding 
and the 
close at 


ever reach mind 


she must 


said 


fire of courage inspired het 


said the same voice, 
hoofs came _ nearer, 
hoarse breathing 
And even in the 
recognised dimly it was 
the gentle voice in which he had spoken 
to Puck when the little lonely fellow clung 

Almost fainting with the over 
exertion, she her strength 


nearer, bull’s 


seemed hand. 


awful stress she 


to him. 
gathered all 


together, and when a second later he sai¢ 


calmly Now, spring,’’ she did as he told 
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her, and found herself hoisted bodily on to 
the nearest bough of the tree. 

There was a moment’s brief horror, in 
which he said quickly, ‘“‘ Hold fast!” and 
then slipped round the tree, just as the bull, 
in baffled fury, charged full tilt at the trunk 
and nearly shook her off. For a few seconds 
then, the man and.the bull stood on either 
side of the tree, too blown to move another 
inch, while Sybil, gasping painfully for 
breath herself, watched them with fascinated 
eyes, in deadly fear for the man. 

Then she saw the bull raise his head, show- 
ing his red, angry eyes, and her heart seemed 
to stand still. The next instant he plunged 
forward, just as Jim gave a leap, caught a 
branch, and swung himself up beside her. 

For some minutes he leaned against the 
trunk with closed eyes, still struggling for 
breath, while Sybil, clinging precariously 
to a branch beside him, felt tears of relief 
and thankfulness steal down her face. The 
baffled, angry bull was venting his rage by 
digging at the tree with his horns. 

Suddenly Jim opened his eyes. 

“Why! You're crying,” he said, as if 
it astonished him greatly. 

Sybil tried to laugh. 

“Only from relief. I—I—was terrified 
for you.” 

He gave her a long, searching look, before 
which her gaze fell. ‘‘ I daren’t let go,”’ 
she said half frivolously, and with none of 
her old assurance, ‘‘ or I would change the 
picture and laugh at silly old Satan bang- 
ing his head for nothing instead.” 

But he did not smile. In some way he 
seemed a little dazed. 

“ T can make you more secure now,”’ and 
the gentleness was still in his voice. ‘‘ I’m 
afraid we shall have to stay here until I can 
make someone hear who happens to be 
coming this way.” 

His tone only unnerved her further, and 
she took refuge in an assumed lightness. 
“It’s like being wrecked on a desert 
island. We must hoist a signal in case a 
ship passes in sight ; and Satan’s name must 
certainly be changed to Torpedo.” 

He did not seem to hear. He was busy 
studying the geography of the tree. As a 
tree of refuge it left a great deal to be desired, 
but they had been fortunate, as it happened, 
m finding one that would, at least, support 
the two of them and was neither prickly 
pear nor thorn-bush. 
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“T can make you much more secure and 
comfortable in this fork,’’ he said at last, 
and reached out a hand to help her climb. 

Thanking her guardian angel that she 
was wearing her land-suit, Sybil put her 
hand in his, and climbed warily to the point 
he indicated. Here she was able to seat 
herself more or less securely, and not have 
to cling so tightly. He remained standing, 
steadying himself against the trunk as 
before, and they had no option but to face 
one another in closest proximity. There 
was no doubt that the shock and danger had 
shaken both of them. They were like two 
people shocked suddenly out of themselves, 
trying to regain their grip and not suc- 
ceeding very well. Lyall was the worse 
off. Perhaps he had the harder part to 
play. In all the weeks Sybil had been 
on the ranch, only once before had he 
touched her, and that was when he helped 
her from her horse because Flip was absent. 
Otherwise he had not even shaken hands 
with her. Perhaps he did not know himself 
that what, in the first place, had been dis- 
taste had merged gradually into fear, until 
that desperate race for the tree. Now, 
through the subtle processes of his inmost 
self, he knew that he had been afraid of the 
contact. He knew that the touch of her 
hand in his thrilled him to the very soul, 
and that their unavoidable contact in the 
tree was a rapture and a torture hopelessly 
merged. 

Covertly watching his face, Sybil perceived 
that some painful stress held him, and tried 
to ighten the strain by her usual airy re- 
marks. Down below them, the angry bull 
snorted his rage, and continued to vent his 
feelings by attacks on the trunk of the tree. 
Round about them the sunset cast long 
beautiful lights across the veldt. : 

“ Old Satan is jolly sold, if he thought he 
was going to prevent my enjoying the even- 
ing lights,’ she said. ‘‘ We have a front 
seat in the stalls here.’”’ And then, as he 
made no comment—"‘ I wonder where Flip 
and Elizabeth are ? If they chanced to ride 
this way, and he went for them, we should 
feel we were in the royal box at a bull- 
fight.” 

But he would not smile. There was no 
sneer on his fine face now, nor the irritating 
solemnity, just a blanched look of pain and 
inward stress. It hurt her unreasonably, 
and she tried to break the spell of it. 
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“Go it, old boy,”’ addressing the angry 
bull digging ferociously at the tree trunk. 
‘Why don’t you try and climb! Or if 
you'd give a good bellow, and inform the 
ranch there is trouble in this particular 
corner, there’d be some sense in it.” 

“We shall have to try and do that for 
ourselves,’’ he said—and putting his hands 
to his mouth shouted two or three times. 

But there was no answering call. Being 
Sunday, nearly all the boys were away at 
their kraals, and probably Smoke, having, 
as he supposed, secured his obstreperous 
family, had gone off to join them. The 
house was too far away for anyone there 
to hear, and even at the stables the horse- 
boy or the returning riders might well sup- 
pose the noise was just boys halloving to 
each other. In any case, if Flip and Eliza- 
beth came to investigate the shouts, they 
might be attacked by the bull in turn, 
and for that reason Jim felt chary of 
calling. 

“‘ Perhaps he will get tired presently, and 
go off home for his supper,’’ he suggested, 
but he glanced round anxiously at the 
rapidly dying daylight. 

*‘ It’s going to be dark soon,” Sybil re- 
marked in a matter-of-fact voice. ‘‘ I say, 
he won’t keep us up here all night—will he ? 
I’ve an awfully sleepy head. I should be 
certain to roll off my perch and land on his 
back or something.”’ 

““I think I could save you from that,” 
staring down hard at the bull. 

Why wouldn’t he meet her eyes ?—Sybil 
wondered. Why wouldn’t he perhaps let 
their common danger atone, and make friends 
once for all ? 

“ I’m afraid you’re very uncomfortable,” 
he said presently. ‘‘ I—I’m very sorry this 
should have happened.” 

“You needn’t be. Now we're 
here I don’t mind it‘in the least 
no One gets hurt.” 

“You have a wonderful courage,” he 
remarked quietly, and then, half to himself, 
“and I love courage.” 

A lovely flush swept her face, and all her 
blood tingled. ; 

2g You—you—say that,’’ she murmured. 

He seemed to close his lips tightly. It 
was as though he had said more than he 
meant, and would strangle any other word. 
If only there had not been that disconcerting, 
maddening contact. With of 


safe up 


as long as 


a preten e 


So4 


seeking a better spot for her he climbed a 
bough higher. But the tree was sucha poor 
If he stood anywhere else than 
against the trunk, he had to balance pre- 
cariously and hang on. He decided he 
must risk the consequences and shout again. 
No doubt he could warn anyone who came 
to their rescue. 


refuge. 


He wished he had carried 
his gun when he went to see the calves. If 
he had, he would have shot Satan when he 
first came for them without the smallest 
compunction. He worth {150, but 
what of that ?—and anyhow she was part 
owner: which thought caused a little wry, 
inward smile. He shouted at_ intervals 
for a quarter of an hour, but there was no 
answer. 

Evidently Flip and Elizabeth had returned 
without hearing anything, and would be 
awaiting them at the homestead. They 
would not get anxious yet, because it was 
quite early though getting dark. From her 
fork in the branches, now growing distinctly 
uncomfortable, Sybil watched him. In- 
wardly she was a good deal tickled at the 
humour of the situation. She and Jim, the 
two owners of the ranch, more or less at 
daggers drawn, held up in the close proximity 
of a meagre tree, by their own bull. She 
moved in order to relieve twinges of cramp, 
and, as if she were his special prey, the bull 
snorted angrily below. 


was 


Jim turned anxiously. 

“Are you getting cramp? Let me see 
if I can make you more comfortable ? ” 

The darkness that comes on so quickly 
was beginning to enfold them. It seemed 
to give him more assurance. Perhaps he 
felt reassured by the belief that she could 
not see his face clearly any more. 

Neither could she, but there was still the 
voice. 

The voice he kept for clinging things like 
Puck and his favourite cat Paddy. It was 
fast becoming music to Sybil, music that 
thrilled her heart-strings, how or why she 
did not stop to think. It was dark, and the 
bull still there, and was 
beginning to feel some reaction from theif 
She felt dread- 
fully tired, and it was growing to be a real 
effort to hold on. 

In the darkness he came close beside her 
again. There was light enough to see all 
outlines, and moreover their eyes saw the 


angry was she 


breathless race and danger. 


better from growing accustomed gradually. 
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“Putting his hands to his mouth he shouted Goa iis 
++. but there was no answering call” 
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They could see the bull plainly, grazing 
round about the tree. They could see each 
other, though only in outline. 

Still there was the voice. 

“This is a better fork,’ he was saying. 
** If you clamber up here, I can—make you 
—feel safer.” 

He reached a hand down, and she put hers 
into it, so he guided her to a spot beside 
him. 

“If you sit there, I can pass my arm 
behind you—so.” An iron control was 
steadying his voice, forcing it to speak of 
an absolutely commonplace arrangement. 

Sybil gave a little, uneven laugh. 

‘We might pretend that I am Puck,” 
she said, and he wondered why. 

A moment later she felt herself in the 
hollow of his arm, being held, with a glorious 
sensation of security. Yet the arm was 
rigid. She could not see his face clearly, 
but in outline it was abnormally grave, 
probably tense and strained. 

“ A good thing I’m rather a small person,” 
she remarked, trying still to speak lightly. 
But her own voice seemed inclined to play 
tricks with her, and her will power to be 
rocking dangerously. She had an absurd 
longing to nestle close up to him, and per- 
haps rest her head on his shoulder. 

She felt she had grown tired of their per- 
sistent warfare, and now it was over she 
wanted to get so close they would never 
quarrel again. Clinging to the tree in the 
protection of his arm she knew that in some 
strange way he had dominated part of her 
from the first. And not only by his bigness 
and manliness but by his resolute character, 
his strong personality, so fierce to love or 
hate. 

She knew now that she would not go home 
to marry Horace Helmsley. Satan had 
settled that for her. It wasn’t that she 
wanted to marry Lyall instead—she was 
not in love with him in that way—but any- 
how he could make her feel indifferent to 
Horace, and much more inclined to keep her 
freedom. He would be a fine friend to have, 
an4 their partnership could be a real pleasure. 
Then the drowsy tiredness began to creep 
on again. 


“I’m so sleepy,” she said. ‘ Isn’t it 
absurd of me. I do feel a goat!” 
“It’s the shock and the strain,” he 


told her, a trifle unsteadily. 
feel anxious. 


‘You needn't 
I’ve got safe hold of you.” 
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She moved 
tightened. 


a little closer, and his grip 

And all the time in a merciless torment, 
the agony and the rapture held him, He 
wanted to put his other arm about her too, 
and gather her close to him, and hold her 
tightly—tightly. He understood his rest- 
lessness now, and why he had watched her 
face, and run away from her only to be glad 
when she came. In spite of his naturally 
critical temperament and love of argument, 
he had no need to argue about this. Life 
had played him a pretty trick. It was 
obvious enough. She had sent across his 
path the very siren who had deserted his 
greatest friend, and the siren had got him 
in her toils also. Only he 
stronger man than Owen. He knew that 
he would not go under. He might suffer 
the torments over and over, but even if he 
had the chance he would not marry the 
deserter-siren. Loyalty to Owen demanded 
it, as well as his own common sense, Even 
if the latter could have chosen to take the 
risks, still loyalty left no loophole. 

So, for a space longer, the darkness 
folded them round in their strange position, 
and because “ small talk’”’ meant effort, 
and Sybil was too tired for effort, she sat 
quite still and let silence brood over them 
In him it was nothing new. Of late he had 
generally been silent with her, though never 
at any time had his silence held what it held 
to-night. Sybil told herself—‘‘ We are going 
to be good friends in future,’”’ and was 
glad. 

And Lyall remembered incidents of Owen's 
first year with him, before the bitterness of 
separation had softened with time, and his 
stern, rather merciless nature stood up in 
judgment and hardened his heart to his old 
purpose. 

There came just one tense moment Oo! 
flesh-and-blood frailty, when her head sank 
unconsciously against his shoulder. It 
seemed momentarily to numb his every 
power and for a few seconds he was aghast 
at the tempest within him. 

Then, suddenly, he saw the flicker of a 
lantern in the distance, and a voice shouted, 
“Hallo! Hallo!” 

Before he gave the answering shout and 
warning, he bent and kissed her unconscious 
head in the darkness, and whispered— 

Good bye ‘ex 
{End of Chapter Fifteen) 
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Do Boarding- 
Houses Pay ’ 


A Holiday Investigation 
By 
Our Special Commissioner 


The Experiences of Typical Women who Made their Great Venture 
in Middle Life 


HEN a woman is widowed in middle 

\¢ age, with the necessity of earning 

her living, almost the first possi- 
bility she thinks of is keeping a boarding- 
house. 

It is a very natural, understandable 
thought. The only marketable gift which 
such a woman possesses is her housekeeping 
experience. She has in all probability kept 
an attractive home. She has engaged and 
controlled servants. She knows the shops 
andthemarkets. Shehas‘“ spring cleaned ” 
for years in succession. And she has very 
many friends, more or less prosperous, in 
whom she sees the clientele of her boarding- 
house. The excellent furniture of her own 
home and a little ready money are her only 
capital, but necessity is the mother of 
ambition, and with a brave heart she begins 
her preliminary inquiries. 


Is there a Chance of Success ? 


But—do such ventures pay? Is there 
a chance of success for the woman who 
launches in the business world so late in 
life? Or is the limited experience of the 
home inadequate as a preparation for 
housekeeping on a larger scale ? 

With the object of finding answers to 
these questions I have interviewed several 
women who keep boarding-houses. Natur- 
ally, they do not desire that their failures 
or early struggles should come under the 
searchlight of publicity, but on the under- 
Standing that I should not publish names 
and addresses they have very readily given 
me interesting and fascinating stories of 
their lives, 





Let me begin with Mrs. A, who keeps a 
boarding-house at Brighton. (I should add 
that A is not the initial of her name, but I 
use it for convenienc e.) Mrs. A is a woman 
of fifty-five, whose husband died ten years 


ag > : 
80. He was a clergyman, and on his 


death his bank balance was less than £150. 
There was some good furniture, and very 
many friends suggested a boarding-house 
as the most suitable opening. But I will 
let Mrs. A tell her own story : 


A_Brighton Experience 

*‘ The idea of a boarding-house appealed 
to me because I could see no other way of 
living in which I could keep my two children 
with me,” she said. ‘“‘ If I had taken a post 


‘as a housekeeper I should have had to give 


my children to the care of relatives, and that 
would have broken my heart. 

“* So I decided on the boarding-house, and 
on Brighton because of its splendid air and 
good schools, and also because of its all-the- 
year season. Everything promised for the 
best. My tiny capital covered the cost of 
removal, and of the extra linen and china 
which I had to buy. My husband’s parish- 
ioners all promised to spend their holidays 
with me, and after the first bitter pain of 
my bereavement I began to get a little 
happiness in finishing the details of furnish- 
ing. 

‘The house was not on the sea front, 
but it was well situated in a pleasant part 
of the town. There were three reception 
rooms and twelve bedrooms, besides a little 
room which I intended to use as my ‘ den.’ 
I planned to run my boarding-house with 
a cook, housemaid and boy, with a daily 
woman for rough work. Allowing two bed- 
rooms for my girls and myself, and one for 
the maids, I had nine bedrooms which I could 
let. Six were large rooms with double beds. 
In all, I could take sixteen boarders, and 
my charge (before the war, of course) was 
£2 weekly per head. I knew I should have 
a room unlet occasionally, but I counted on 
an income of £25 weekly all the year round. 

‘* And the venture was a hopeless failure ! 


It began very well. 1 opened the first week 
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in August, and until the end of September 
My 


My expenses were /20, in 


all my rooms were let income was 
£32 weekly. 
cluding rent, light, gas, wages, laundry and 
food. If things could have continued so 
merrily I should have been a happy woman, 
but with October my luck went. In the 
whole of the month I had only a dozen 


visitors, and they dwindled to even less in 





November. In December I had to close 
the boarding-house. 
Why I Failed 

‘I attribute my failure to my uncon- 


sciousness of the value of advertisement. 


After all, I had begun with an entirely new 


house. There was no ‘ goodwill’ attached 
to it. I had to fight my way from the 
beginning. Iwas toooptimistic. I counted 


too much on the promises of my friends. 
And when the had 
and all my friends were busy in their homes 
I found my clientele had disappeared, 

“ And I saw how foolish it was of me to 
have expected to become known without 


Summer season gone 


taking the trouble to make myself known. 
That venture was costly, but out of the 
wreckage I managed to pay my debts, sell 
some of my furniture, and take a smaller 
house in the same town. 

“ Then I made a 
point of appealing to the clergy of all 
denominations. I knew that no parson or 
minister can get away easily for a Sunday, 
so I advertised special Monday to Saturday 
terms for the clergy. I advertised in all the 


I started advertising 


church papers, and very soon letters of 
inquiry came, and I realised that at last 
I was on the right track. My house was 
smaller, and my responsibilities less; | 
had learned the value of specialising, but 
though I made a point of attracting the 
clergy I have had very many lay visitors 


and since my second venture I have never 
known My 
£300 a year, and the 
me again and again.”’ 

1 asked Mrs. A briefly to 
advice to 
her example. 


failure. income has averaged 


ame peopl come to 


summarise her 


women who think of following 


“ Well,” she said, “ I should say—don’'t 
begin too big Take a small rather than 
a large house, for a small house always full 
Is more profitable than a large house half 
empty. And specialise— and advertisa If 
you mean to cater tor young. jol folk. oy 


invalids, or foreigners, or elderly people— 
eccordingly. And hide 
the kitchen all A bright 
face and a pleasant, interested manner are 
worth the capital you’d like to have and 
haven't got, and if you keep on trying and 
are not discouraged by little failures and 


advertise don’t 


yourself in day. 


bad patches success is sure to come.” 

Very few of the women to whom I put 
my questions were able to confess to early, 
Almost 
through a 


Instantaneous every 


had 


But success came in the 


success. one 


of them gone period of 


struggle. end, and 





in instances where even now success was 
still in doubt, fluctuating from month to 
month, it seemed to me that there was 
some error in management, some lack of 
organisation, some leakage somewhere 
The Price of Cabbages 

** Book-keeping is absolutely essential 


Mrs. B insisted 
keeping in a haphazard kind of way; I 
but these 
important to 


‘*T began boarding-house- 


kept rough accounts, certainly, 


are not sufficient. It’s just as 


ibbages as it 


know what you pay for your « 


is to know what you pay for your rent 


Unless you go into details you can’t effect 
economies, and if there is any waste any 
where or extravagant buying, profits come 
down almost at You must be abl 


to check every detail of expenditure if the 


once, 


venture is to be a success.’ 


Mrs. C attributed most of her success, 
after several months of dwindling profits, 
to the engagement of a lady-help, whos« 
duty it was to act as hostess, 

lI had so much to do,” said Mrs. ¢ 
“that I scarcely knew my guests Chere 
was marketing and book-keeping to do, and 
planning meals and answering letters, and 
superintending all round. So at last | 


engaged a very delightful woman to welcom 
and look after them 
attend to all their little wants, 
bottles 


guests She would 
fill hot-water 
for them on cold nights, pack sand 
wich lunches for them on a long day's outing 
preside at the table and carve, and attend 
She did all thos 


fall t 


to all correspondence. 


little jobs in a house which usually 
and helped me in 


a 
Very soon my boarding-house built 


a miustress, ll sorts ol 


Way 
up a certain reputation for itself which it 
ha never lost, and I now make about 43 
pro every ir out of the « lishmet 

I now come to London, whet onditi 
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DO BOARDING-HOUSES PAY ? 





are vastly different. In London it is more 
difficult to make a boarding-house pay 
because prices are higher, and boarders 
cannot permanently afford the terms which 
they would cheerfully pay for a couple of 
weeks while on holiday. 


Permanent Boarders 





“ You can make a living but not a fortune 
out of a London boarding-house,” Mrs. X 
told me rather ruefully. ‘‘ People who are 
permanent boarders naturally want more 
comforts and attentions than they would 
on holiday, and they are in the house so 
much more that there is greater wear and 
tear on furniture. Before the war I used 
to charge 25s. a week for breakfast and 
dinner and all meals on Sunday, and in no 
year have I made more than {100 clear 
profit after paying all expenses. If you 
are going to do things on a bigger and a 
better scale you must take a house in a 
good district and appeal to provincial 
visitors. But then you have to have very 
good furniture and high-class servants, and 
capital is needed to start a superior boarding- 
house of this character. 

“One must be constantly re-furnishing,”’ 
she went on. “‘ Linen wears out quickly, 
and laundries are so destructive that it is 
futile to buy cheap stuff. China and glass 
have to be replaced continually. Servants 
are a great difficulty, and are tempted to 
stay only because of wages that must be 
frequently increased. Ata holiday boarding- 
house the servants make a considerable 
sum from tips given by constantly changing 
visitors, but tips are rare among permanent 
boarders, and wages have to be high in con 
sequence. Indeed, were I starting again,” 
Mrs. X concluded emphatically, ‘‘ I should 
not start in London but in a seaside place.”’ 

In my London inquiries I found not one 
story of high profits, and the dinginess of 
some of the houses was as much deplored 
by the landladies as by the guests. 

“What can one do?” said Mrs. Y. 
“To re-decorate the house and re-furnish 
at present prices would cost at least £500, 
It isas much as I can do to buy new curtains 
occasionally and replace old carpets. I 
loathe the drab appearance of the house as 
much as anyone, but re-furnishing is im- 
Possible. During the war | paid my ex- 
penses, and made about 50 over each year, 


and that is all. I deal with a class of people 


who simply couldn’t afford to pay inflated 
prices for board-residence, and I could 
make only slight increases in my charges.” 

Another woman, Mrs. V, told me that up 
to 1917 she kept a boarding-house. ‘‘ It 
started to lose during the war,” she said, 
‘so eventually I turned every room into a 
bed-sitting-room which I had fixed with 
gas fires and gas rings, and I let these rooms 
at a good price to people in Government 
offices and on war work. I supplied break- 
fasts, but no other meals, and was so 
relieved of a tremendous responsibility. 
I was able to run the house myself with a 
capable servant. Rents and rates came to 
{200 a year, roughly £4 a week. I let eight 
rooms at £1 a week including breakfast, and 
two at 15s. a week for the same accommoda- 
tion, and to very large double-bedded 
rooms for 25s. each. My profits, though 
not enormous, were more than I had made 
for some time, and I was relieved of a great 
deal of worry and anxiety.” 


The Importance of Capital 


In various other talks I discovered the 
importance of capital in starting a boarding- 
house in London. The evidence all points 
to greater chances of a good income from 
a seaside boarding-house, though there is 
perhaps larger risk about such a venture. 
In London there is less risk because the 
demand for accommodation is so great, but 
there are fewer opportunities for making 
large incomes, and there is incessant hard 
work 





Speculation is as good in London as it is 
at the seaside, and one landlady told me 
that she had done very well in catering 
particularly for vegetarians. In the days 
of the meat famine she excelled over her 
colleagues inexperienced in vegetarian cook- 
ing, and attracted many people who were 
vegetarians by necessity and not by choice. 
Yet another, who spoke French well, catered 
for foreigners, and planned her cooking to 
please them. It appears very certain that 
the woman who “ features ’’ some special 
line, to use a picture-palace Americanism, 
stands a chance of success beyond what her 
less enterprising sisters have a right to 
expect. 

Organisation, specialisation, and a keen 
eye for detail—-these seem to be the essential 
qualifications in making a boarding-house 
pay. 
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’'D six post cards as valluntines this 
mornin’—reel comic ones. Just you 
look, Em’ly.” 

Voylet—she probably knew best how to 
pronounce her own name—produced the 
crudely coloured tokens of affection from 
the front of her frilled apron and spread 
them out upon the kitchen table, pointing 
out their subtle wit with 
giggles. 

Emily pushed back the limp hair from her 
wet forehead and scrutinised them gravely. 
The jokes did not seem to her at all funny, 
only—common. But then Voylet always 
was as dull as ditch-water. She 
said so now. 


appreciative 


said she 


“It’s no good to show you anything saucy 
—you'’ve no fun in yer at all! I never did 
see such a mug—you can’t do nothing but 
cook ! ”’ 

Emily turned back to the stove to hide 
the big tears that were making pathways 
through the grime on her cheeks. She 
wished she could have laughed at the cards ; 
she wished—and very forlornly—that 
had had her own 
account. 


she 
some cards to show on 

But she could only cook—and there was 
plenty of that to do, with fourteen to dinner, 
and everything to be ready as 
possible beforehand, so that 
Voylet with the 

There was a rapid thudding of steps on 
the stairs, and Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson plunged 
into the kitchen. 
her hair 


much as 
she could help 


waiting 


She wore a dressing-gown, 
hung loose about her shoulders, 
and in her expression was tragedy incarnate 

The most awful thing has happened, 
girls!”’ she gasped, and sank down into a 
chair. ‘“ Read!” 

She held out a crumpled piece of pink 
paper with a dramatic gesture: Emily 
spread out the telegram the table, 
and the two servants studied the pencilled 
words: 


upon 


_“ Regret influenza prevents dining to-night. 
En.” 
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A Story of the Extra One 
By 
Violet M. Methley 


“It’s one of them as was coming to 
dinner,” Voylet suggested brilliantly 
“It’s far, far more than that!” Mrs 


Bovill-Atkinson cried. 
the fourteenth ! ”’ 

“ That’s ter-day, mum—Valluntine’s 
Day !’’ Voylet spoke brightly 

“The date, yes—but my idea carried the 
symbolism far further. A Valentine’s Day 
dinner in honour of my dear boy’s engage- 
ment, and fourteen at table—fourteen, the 
perfect seven! It 
worked out so beautifully And when 
dear Guy secured Captain Garvin—such a 
wonderful double V.C. . . . And 
now it is all ruined! Thirteen at table 
it is simply calling aloud for misfortun: 
to fall upon my boy! Oh, I may be fool- 
ishly superstitious, but it is 


“Miss Royden was 


number twice 


hero—a 


my tempera- 
ment—I could never, never forgive myself 
if trouble followed. And Enid Roy- 
don, the most attractive girl I had—who 
was to go in with Captain Garvin. 
What an appalling disaster !”’ 

Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson 
into herself on the chair 


eemed to subside 
then suddenly rose, 
jack-in-the-box-like 

“ Thaveit! You shall come in 


to dinner, 


Emily—vyou will be better than nothing- 
better than thirteen ! And I can’t get 
anyone else in this hole at twenty minutes 
notice !”’ 

Emily stood dazed, trembli 

** You don’t mean it, m’am !”’ she gasped 

“IT do—I do!” Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson 
was on her fect now. 

‘Oh, but—oh, but—I couldn’t! There's 
the dinner rigs 

‘“ Violet can dish up the courses. In any 


case, it was to be all ready 
But—but—oh, I couldn't! 
whe don’t mind, 
Voylet interposed eagerly. 
‘“ No, that wouldn't do at all. You mt 
be there to wait,’ the mistress of the hous 
*“* And _ besides——’” 


sionificance 


beforehand.” 


come—TI mum ! 


/ 


said decisively. 


She glanced with rather more 
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than she knew from Voylet’s florid and 
rather beefy charms to Emily’s pale, 
frightened little face, with the Cockney 
delicacy of features and skin. Voylet 
caught the glance and tossed her frizzed 
head indignantly. 

“ Such an ideal! ’? she muttered. ‘‘ Pasty- 
faced little cat . . . sticking herself up!” 

Emily caught the words, but Mrs. Bovill- 
Atkinson had already swept from the room, 
beckoning to the little cook to follow her. 
“There isn’t a moment to waste!’ she 
said peremptorily. “‘Go and wash and 
then come to my room. I'll find one of 
my daughter’s dresses—you are much the 
same height.” 

Emily, toiling up the attic stairs with 
a jug of hot water, still felt dazed. She 
was accustomed to her mistress’s whims 
and impulsive decisions, but there had 
never been anything quite like this before. 
It was bewildering—nightmarish. 

Ten minutes later, Emily knocked shyly 
at Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson’s door. That lady 
was now completely and_ resplendently 
attired, and held in her hands a straightly 
fashioned gown of greenish satin. 

“It’s Liberty !’’ she said impressively. 
“ And it ought to fit you, since you’ve no 
figure in particular.” 

Emily, attired in the green frock, decided 
that you couldn’t tell whether such a slom- 
mocky thing fitted or not. In that un- 
formed girl-mind of hers, she had dreamt 
vague dreams whilst she was washing—seen 
visions of fairy-godmother-like garments of 
white satin or pale pink. . . . This was 
something like a dressing-gown; even the 
String of jade beads didn’t do much to 
brighten it up. 

Emily did not realise—and it was more 
a fluke than a stroke of genius on the part 
of Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson—that the colour- 
ing, the jade beads, brought out the red 
undertones in her hair, gave light to her 
greenish-hazel eyes, made her something 
better than pretty for once in her nineteen 
years. Emily had not been educated up 
to Liberty and jade. 

Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson, who could move 
rapidly enough if she chose, twisted up the 
girl’s hair hastily, swathed it with a wisp 
of green chiffon, and nodded. 

“You'll do,” she said briefly. ‘ And 
there’s somebody come—we must go down 
You'd better not talk, Emily, and . . . if 


“ THE FOURTEENTH ”° 


you don’t know what to do with forks and 
things, just watch me. . . . Now where 
shall you sit? I can’t put you in Miss 
Royden’s place, with Captain Garvin. . . 
Yes, I can! You shall!” 

For Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson had just remem- 
bered that, as the guest of honour, Captain 
Garvin would be upon her own right side; 
in these circumstances, it would be by no 
means inconvenient that he should have 
a dummy for a partner. 

But Emily gasped like a fish very much 
out of its element. 





“ Oh, please—please! Don’t put me by 


,» 


him ! she implored. ‘ 1—I—whatever 
should 1 say?” : 

“You needn’t say anything at all—leave 
him to me. And now come downstairs.”’ 

Emily followed, her brain in a more mad- 
dening whirl than ever. 

She was to sit by Captain Garvin—he 
whose picture she’d seen in the Daily 
Mirvov—who’d done something ever so 
brave in the war, who was what they called 
a hero. . . . She was to sit by him 

Let me here remove a possible miscon- 
ception. This story does not concern the 
humble heroine who has long worshipped 
the heroic hero from afar, and is cast by 
strange chance into his arms. Nothing of 
the sort—as you will read for yourself if you 
take the trouble to do so, 

Emily’s most ardent desire at this moment 
was that Captain Garvin should remain no 
more than a name to her, 

The guests had arrived and were arriving. 
IE-mily stood miserably behind Mrs, Bovill- 
Atkinson, conscious of her cheap velveteen 
shoes, conscious of the red, work-roughened 
little hands which terminated her slim, 
white arms. 

Captain Garvin was the last to come— 
to his own most manifest discomfort. Never 
was there a shyer hero than this stocky, 
red-haired young man, with the pronounced 
limp, and the vivacious efforts of his hostess 
to put him at ease failed most utterly. 

‘“ T want to introduce you to your partner, 
Captain Garvin,” Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson said 
brightly. ‘‘ Miss——’”’ 

She paused; obviously, for the moment, 
she had forgotten her cook’s name. And 
Emily stood tongue-tied. She could not 
prompt, her—could not claim the un- 
melodious name of Bung. 

‘“Montmorency,” Mrs. Bovill-Atkinsoa 
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plunged bravely, and Captain Garvin jerkily 
presented his arm. 
“Pleased to meet y’,”’ he muttered. 
Voylet’s impudent nose was jerked up- 
ward as Emily passed her; her hard cheeks 
were still crimson with offended anger. She 
served the soup, and, tasting it, professional 
steady the ex-cook’s 


instincts arose to 


nerves. This was one of her specialities 
cream of celery—but something was wrong 
with the flavour. She fancied that 
an extra ingredient must have been added 
—Worcester sauce, was it? It was spoiled, 
anyhow. 

Laying down his spoon, Captain Garvin 
spoke for the first 
looking at her. 

“ Lovely 
ploded. 

“Yes.” Emily glanced timidly sideways 
at Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson. 

** Bit cold.”’ 

alt ae 


time, jerkily, without 


weather, isn’t it?” he ex 


But warm in the sun.’”’ 


“Ves.” 
It was not pure shyness. which 
Emily tongue-tied 


with the fish—the 


kept 
Something was wrong 
flavour was more than 
Glancing to right and left, the girl 


saw that the guests with one accord were 


queer. 
leaving it upon their plates and 
brave efforts to hide the fact 
—with their knives and forks 

Suddenly, 
glance 
malevolent, 


making 
and the fish 


looking up, Emily 
Vovlet—a 


triumphant. 


caught a 
from that was 


And _ she 


glance 
under 
stood 

In her mind Emily ran over the rest of 


the menu : vol-au-vent, chicken mayonnaise, 


sweetbreads, leg of lamb, trifle, meringues 
That everything would be spoiled—mali 
ciously spoiled—she felt convinced And 
she had taken such pride in that dinner: 


it had been, in it 


way, a complete and 
finished piece of work 
Emily clasped her damp hands together 
convulsively under the tablk this was 
refined torture—for a cook 
3esides, Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson would be 
so furious, and, of course, Voylet would 
deny everything. . . . The girl raised het 
humiliated head and saw her mistress 
glowering down at the practically untouched 
vol-au-vent upon her plate 
Emily felt too sick with misery to try 
her own indeed there va no need 


Voylet, smiling evilly, was removing plate 
after plate with the contents intact, 

It was at this inauspicious moment that 
the man upon Emily’s right attempted to 
be funny. He was a middle-aged youth, 
who posed as a wit, and some of the other 
guests took him at his own valuation and 
paused appreciatively when he 
Emily. 


addressed 


Lovely weather, isn’t it he drawled 


Yes,’ she answered almost in a whisper. 

** Bit cold.” 

~ aa 

“ But warm in the sun.” 

“Ves.” 

Someone exploded audibly Emily real- 
ised that they were laughing at her, and 
resented it miserably. The humorist con- 


tinued : 


“Having exhausted the weather, let’s 


talk of something else —of shoes and ships 
and sealing-wax, of cabbages and kings.’ 
lo Emily, unacquainted with a certain 
classic, this sounded sheer mockery. And 
she, was so wretched about the dinner—and 
Voylet was such a cat—and everybody was 
and —— 
“TI can’t talk about any of them things, 


so it’s no good for you to laugh at me!” 


sneering —and 


she cried suddenly, and a s« 


irlet flush rose 
to her very hair-roots “TI don’t know 
anything about them I'm not a lady at 
all I’m just a cook And—and—Il’m 
going to see that the rest of the dinner 


” 
come 


up right 
She was on her feet, she had p ished back 
her chair, she had rushed from the 


and down the 


room 
kitchen stairs, before any 
one in the room had recovered their senses. 
She found Voylet just to docter 


the trifle, and she told Voylet exactly what 


preparing 


she thought of her. It was a relief, and 
the other girl finally retire completely 
routed, leaving Emily to serve up the rest 
of the dinner after her own fashion 
Emily made the cottee and sent it up in 
the lift She heard the women-folk leaving 
the dining-room; a moment later, she 
heard teps descending the stairs, She 


would be 
than her 


that her mistre 
angry, but the reality 


had known 
Was WOT 


anticipations 


Making such a fool of me betore ™\ 
guests! Not to mention the disgraceful 
way you had cooked the dinner—evel 
OUT St poilt! You can take a months 




















Soi thee? 


Drawn by 
“She was on her feet, she had pushed back her chair. 











H. Coller 
‘Win fink ook? * 
‘I'm not a lady at all,’ she cried; ‘I’m just a cook 
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notice from to-day 


and I advise you ot 


to ask me for a character ! 


She was gone, and Emily, left alone, wept 


bitterly. What a fool she had made of 
herself! What a silly fool! No wonder 
Mrs. Bovill-Atkinson was annoyed. And 


that little beast of a Voylet—the spiteful 
cat ! 
she must have done her washing-up in the 
pantry and stayed there. . But it was 
very lonely and very miserable down here. 

A step sounded on the stairs, and Emily 


Well, she'd frightened her, anyway ; 


hastily dabbed at her eyes. That minx otf 
a Voylet shouldn’t catch her crying—no 
fear! But the step was heavier than 


Voylet’s. 

It paused in the kitchen doorway, and 
Emily heard 
nervously ; 


someone breathing heavily, 


a voice spoke 
Il beg your pardon, miss.” 

Emily turned round hastily. It was the 
red-headed hero, V.C. 


His manner was sheepish, his face crimson, 


Captain Garvin, 
and he spoke with increasing timidity 

‘I—I hope I am not intruding, but— 
but—I most particularly 
to you, Miss—Miss 

That isn’t my 
miserably. ‘“* It’s- 
I do wi 


tears 


wished to speak 


Montmorency 
Emily said 
and— 


And 


h you'd go away ! 


name,”’ 
it’s Bung 
oh, please, 

Lhe came 
to choke her voice, and down went her head 
the kitchen table the 
seemed to dispel Garvin's 


overflowed again; sobs 
upon 
sight 
timidity. 

“ae. J I’m awfully 
said. ‘‘ You poor little girl 
that. I—I didn’t 
like those othet 


His Voice 


Somehow, 
Captain 
Say, OrrTy 


1” he 
don’t cry like 
come to laugh at you, 
traight I didn’t!”’ 


and manner had alte red, grown 


Swiht 


somehow simplified. He was close beside 


her now, speaking without a trace of shy 


nes 


I had the fa to come down, because I 
Wa SO lonely oO dow! on my | k 
were the only one of my 


emily raised tear-wet. incredulous « 





What was this amazing thing 
The sunburnt, ugly face was near 
hers, and suddenly she realised that hi 


WSs 


he was sav 


c 


ing ? 
eyes were very nice—straight, honest eyes 


“Tm 


” 


But I’m not your sort,”’ 
only a cook, and you’re—you’re—— 
“A gardener—that’s all. I enlisted and 
—well—got on a bit; it was luck, and a 
silly lot of fuss about nothing. Heaven 
knows I’ve often enough been sorry I took 
the commission ! 
regiment—they were all fine to me, men 
and But like to-night 
having to remember to talk proper, and— 
and use the right words, for fear of being 
laughed at! It’s—well, I wouldn't like to 
say what before a young lady.’’ 
“* 1 know—after to-night.’’ 
shone with sympathy. 
“ And isn’t it 
It just is!” 


} 


ntiy 


she said. 


It was all right with th 


officers. —times 


Emily’s eyes 


well, 
She 


you know what?’ 
nodded her head 
vehem« 
rhen, when I saw you to-night—in th 

he touched it with o1 
thought you were one of 
You don’t 
I felt 


a cook.”’ 


dress like leaves ”’ 
brown finger—‘ | 
these fine ladie 
you can’t think 


<nOW 


what when you said 


you were—1ust 


I—I think I can.” Her eyes met | 
for a second, then sought the fire Ther 
was a little pause before he spoke again, 
and, oddly enough, his timidit eemed to 
have returned. 

l’ll be out of the Army in a week 
two; I couldn't stick in with this leg, ev 
if I wanted to. . . . And then I’m gou 
back to my old job. It’s a gentlemai 
house down to Devonshire—a fine place 
ever you saw. ‘There’s a cott » I hav 
with roses over it, and a bit rden t 
itself. . . . I want to settle down.” 


There is no apparent why thes 


word hould have made them both blu 
o violently, why they should have fou! 
in awkwardne ting ¢ 
inother ‘ 
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The Holidays— 
and the Weather 


HE holidays! How we all are look- 

ing forward to them this year! 

But the weather—! If the summer 

of 1919 is to be anything like that of 1918, 

holiday-makers may well be advised to 

spend their vacation in the British Museum 

or the Free Library rather than at the 

seaside, for, sayewhat you will, the success 

of a holiday depends more on the weather 
than on any other factor. 


Superstition that passes for 





Knowledge 


Considering the importance of the sub- 
ject, it is extraordinary how little the 
majority of people know about the art of 
weather forecasting, and what a lot of 
gross superstition passes for knowledge on 
the subject of the changes in the weather. 
One must admit, of course, that nobody 
can tell exactly and certainly what the 
weather is going to be to-morrow, yet, by 
reading the signs aright, it is possible to 
be able to predict fairly accurately from 
day to day what the conditions will be— 
and so save oneself not only vexation and 
disappointment, but px yssibly loss or illness. 

But to do this one must once and for 
all discard superstition and proceed on 
scientific lines. 


Weather Fallacies 





To deal first with weather fallacies. It is 
astonishing how many people look to the 
changes of the moon as their weather 
guide. Let me say at once, however, that 
ho connection has been proved between 
the lunar phases and terrestrial meteorology. 
It should be clear to anyone who gives a 
Moment’s consideration to the matter that, 
Owing to the constant changes of our satel 
lite, they must occasionally coincide with 
1 change of weather. ‘That fact I assume 
to be the origin of this popular and notori- 
ously widespread belief. Let no holiday- 
maker, therefore, rely upon such a false 
Zuide as these lunar phases are, because 
such reliance will bring only a sense of 
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Fallacies and Facts for Weather 
Prophets 


By Joseph H. Elgie, M.B.A.A. 


utterly vexatious disappointment. In other 
words, if the weather is bad, do not rely 
upon it becoming good with the next change 
of moon, because as likely as not it will 
continue to be bad, despite the change of 
moon, 

Nor should any sensible holiday-maker 
pay the least regard to the fact of the moon 
being ‘on its back” as an indication of 
approaching rain. That particular aspect 
of the moon depends entirely upon its 
position in its orbit, and has nothing to do 
with the weather. 

The same principle holds good in the 
case where the moon’s horns are turned 
downwards; it is not a sign of coming fine 
weather at all, but mere superstition. Both 
it and the ‘‘ moon on its back” notion 
should be dismissed as beliefs fit only to 
belong to past and unenlightened ages rather 
than to the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, 


The Moon as a Guide 





At the same time, there are instances of 
where the moon will actually serve the 
purpose of a pretty reliable weather guide. 
Indeed, I may go so far as to Say, that 
in certain instances it may be safely relied 
upon, and in that I speak from a long and 
close study of a considerable variety of 
natural phenomena, 

Most people will have noticed that when 
the moon is only a thin crescent in the 
twilit sky the remainder of the disc is 
faintly illuminated with a greyish light, 
which astronomers call the earthshine. Why 
they call it the earthshine is bécause it is 
the light reflected from the earth on to 
the dark part of the moon, Now, there is 
a very interesting allusion to this appear- 
ance in the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens : 

*T saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in hir arme ; 
And if we gang to sea, m ister, 
I fear we come to harme. 
We see here that the distinctness of the 


earthshine is looked upon as a portent ol 
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These clouds denote unsettled weather, and the 
holiday-maker should not fail to realise their significance 


storm. That it has a weather significance 


I am disposed to believe. It is not in this the particles and « 


case simply a popular superstition, but ground The fact of 


something based on actual scientific fact accumulated to such 


— of approaching rain, 


When the earthshine is unusually bril- 
liant, it is conclusive that the atmosphere fall on the following 
must be very transparent. This trans sion of the kind 
narency indicates that the air has been 
freed of large quantities of dust owing to the 


Was 





This type of cloud with its ripple-like structure, occurs Photo: 
at a considerable elevation, and indicates wind and rain 7 © Merworth 
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young moon was 


Photo 
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the gathering moisture having settled upon 


arried them to the 
the moisture having 
an extent 1S a sign 
and in such circum 


stances I have frequently found that rain, 
often accompanied by wind, does actually 


day. The last occa- 


not so very long ago; 


the earthshine was particularly brilliant, and 


a mere curved line 
seen just alter a 
sunset beautiful 
enough to typify in 
a striking degree 
one’s idea of the 

golden orient,” for 
it was indeed a 
delicious dream ol 
golden splendour. A 
brilliant starlit night 
followed this scene 
of sky magnificence 
But what a change 
next day ! Down 
came the rain, heavy 
and drenching, and 
between the showers 


the rain-clouds wert 


so dense a to darken 
the day. It was cold 
too; very cold in 
comparison with 


what it had been 
the previous day. 
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A “Cyclone”’ from the Atlantic 


First Stage : Mild, south-westerly winds, 

















different speeds. Among the many ex- 
amples of moon-rings as weather guides 
which I have noted from actual observation 
is the following: ‘‘ Saturday, October roth, 
1918—After a few days of settled weather 
a large halo appeared round the full Hunter’s 
Moon, which was shining very brightly 
at the time, and within two hours thin 


clouds began to scud at a low elevation i 
across the sky.” My note on the following 
day read : ‘‘ A heavy drizzle prevailed, with a" 
alternating showers of rain accompanied : 
by a fresh breeze of a remarkably mild j 


character for the time of year.” 

In addition to the halos there are not 
infrequently seen a series of rings of various 
colours close round the moon, which are 








with rain known as corone. My observation of these 

extremely picturesque i 

And that was what the | &e ~~} phenomena goes to show v 
beautiful earthshine ~~ e y | ad that while they cannot : 
brought. Fae se of ONE be looked upon as abso- i 
Sometimes the moon . Se 1180 lutely reliable weather V 
is seen to be surrounded | portents, they are, to say ; 
by a very large smoky the least, bad weather j 
looking ring, known as a | ‘ suspects.” It would be i 
lunar halo, and this is | advisable, therefore, for 


one of the most reliable 
weather signs that I am 
aware of. It is also a 
singularly impressive 


















holiday - makers to eye 
them with a _ certain 
| amount of suspicion. : 


| Clouds as Prophets . 





spectacle in nature. aes 

Reader, be you holiday nstiey | Those finely tinted t 
maker or stay-at-home,  gecond Rene’ Paleas ls ae clouds, often seen near : 
i you should see one of in with the west wind the moon when that \ 
these big dusky rings body is riding high in 

round the moon on any night in the year, the heavens, are a fairly safe indication | 
no matter how fine the weather may be of a coming change of weather—for the 

at the time, depend upon it there will be worse. On a great many occasions I have 
a change for the worse before many hours ; 4 

are past. It will mean rain or wind, or j * 
both. At times I have known the change 


to come within an hour or two after the 
great circular sign was set so grandly in 
the sky; at other times, nothing has hap- 
pened until the afternoon of the next dav, 
and on occasion | have known the change 
to occur nearly a day and a half after the 
halo appeared, : 


Moon-rings 

[ assume that the interval depended 
largely upon the rate of speed with which 
the bad weather area—known as a cyclone 
or depression- was moving, for these dis 
turbances are recognised as travelling at 
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Third Stage: Dry and cold north-westerly 
wind, and a rise of the barometer 
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predicted unfavourable weather merely from 
the appearance of these clouds, 
and to the best of my recollection the pre 
diction been verified. Here is a note 
from my diary of Monday, June 24th, 1018, 
11 p.M.: ‘‘ Full moon among clouds after a 
very beautiful day; clouds show distinct 
hues of green and orange.’ Then 
day : “ Cold, heavy rain squalls, and gener- 
ally unsettled weather all day.” 

Beware, too, dear reader, of the blurred, 
misty looking moon, for I 
found that rain is not long in following upon 
its appearance. The mistiness, it is evident, 
is due to the gathering of condensation. 





coloured 


has 


next 


have always 


What the Sun Tells 
Not only the moon, but 

made useful as a sort of cel 

It also is occasionally encircled by a 





the sun can be 
tial barometer 
great 
dusky ring, such a ring, or solar halo, as 
ushered in the severe wintry spell expe 


rienced in this country in the early part 
of the present year I have not found, 
however, that these solar halos can be 


implicitly relied upon precursors of dis 


turbed weather; often as not, they have 
meant merely a lowering of the tempera- 
ture, but in any case they are not signs 


which the prudent holiday-maker should 


altogether ignore. I have rarely seen them 


during the summer season; autumn seems 
to be the time when they are most pre 
valent. There are also tinted day clouds, 


generally amber or pink. A note in my 
diary for Sunday, May 12th, 1918, reads 
This morning, after a brief spell of superb, 
hot weather, the sky became flecked with 
snow-white clouds, which in the neighbour 
hood of the sun were streaked and fringed 
Some rain fell two 
assumed a 


with an exquisite pink 
: the 
stormy appearance, the air 


hours afterward clouds 
became chilly, 
and the rest of the day was boisterous and 
threatening.” 

So much for the sun, moon, and coloured 
clouds as helpful weather those 
on holiday bent But cloud with their 


infinite 


‘uides to 
varicty of form, are especially 
important in that r pect, though the 
require very close study before the 


they convey can be accurately interpreted. 
ne of the implest iv! they display 
is that if they show a tend raduall 


to disappear—lI peak more particularly 


with regard to the light on 


messave 


with whi h 


the morning sky in summer is frequently 
dotted—if, I 
to disappear, 


repeat, these show a tendency 
the day should prove fine 
if, however, they should 


rain may be expected. 


increase 
On the whole, hig! 


] ] 
SIOWLY 


detached clouds give promise of fine weather 
but low, scudding clouds point to wet and 
generally stormy conditions 

If one’s newspaper of a 


crisply, the weather conditions 


being favourable; but if it is limp, t 


holiday-maker should not omit to take his 


rainproof when leaving home, 


What “* Cyclones” Mean 


Dominating all our we 





ither changes 


the cyclones and anti-cyclones about whi 
we have read a good deal in the papers sit 


} 


the Armistice allowed of meteorological in 
formation being given to the public. T! 


cyclones—or depressions, as they are 


now 


more usually termed—chiefly come to 

from the Atlantic, and are associated witl 
unsettled weather; the anti-cyclones ar 
the areas of fine weather. The wind cir 
culates about a cyclone in a directio1 


hands of 


clock move, so that as the cyclone approaches 


opposite to that in which the 
our coasts we experience a south-westerly 
Fig. 1. The 
north-east, 

reached the North of Englan 
will be seen that the wind | 
the When the storm h 
travelled out North Sea (fig. 3 


wind over 


as shown in cyclone is 


the 


wind, 


passing to and when thé 


has 
big >) 1t 
veered to 


centre 


west. 
on to the 
the 

north-west 


we observe that 
the 
approach of the cyclone is marked by n 


has veered to 


winds, with rain; 


outh-westerly 


fairer weather sets in with the west wi 
and later still, with the passing of t] 
cyclone away to the north-east, we ex 
perience a dry and cold north terly v 
and a rise of the barometer If the b 
meter begins to fall again and the 
shows a tendency to back to the west 
outh-west, you may take it, reader, tl 
another cyclone is approaching with 
repetition of disturbed weather 

ln regard to the anti-« ( , or area ¢ 
high atmospheric pressur the wind cil 
lation is clockwise ; that tly opposit 
to { the cyck | r tl 
inf ones” brin 1 flood 
ol I uid the | ‘ s4 

tationa to ethel 
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n 
Retreat 


T is not only very enjoyable, but it 
is in every way desirable and bene- 
ficial to get right away at times from 
one’s usual surroundings and to live for a 
space In new and wider atmospheres—to 
‘make retreat,’’ in the words of some of 
our friends; or, in the words of others, 
to withdraw 


“reculer pour mieux sauter ”’ 
for a better spring. 


sje 


Face to Face with Nature 





Temperaments, of course, differ, and one 
man’s meat may be another man’s poison. 
But for myself I find the fullest renewal in 
some utterly out-of-the-way spot where I 
n be as nearly alone as one can hope to 

face to face with Nature and with 
Nature’s Maker. One attains therewith a 
certain degree of detachment from the 


smaller things of life, and leisure and 


} 
be 


breadth of outlook which enable one to view 
the whole complex machinery of things from 
the outside, as one sometimes fails to do 
when the closer roar of it dulls one’s senses 
and cramps one’s heart and thought. 

When it was possible I used to find the 
most beneficent rest in a clean jump into 
some foreign country—a tiny remote village 
in Switzerland, or a still remoter hamlet on 
the rocky north-west coast of Brittany, or, 
still better, on one of the almost unknown 
islands off the coast——where, for the first 
day or two, the children, never having seen 
i Englishman before, would run howling 
to hide behind their mothers’ voluminous 
blue skirts at sight of me, but eventually 
inding me harmless, came to sufter me 
patiently if not gladly. 


<Jo 
An Alpine Glen 





But in these days foreign countries are 
unattainable for the ordinary civilian, and 
sO some of us are discovering that within 
our own island walls there are retreats 
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Thoughts for Holiday Time 
By 
John Oxenham 


as desirable as any other country can 
ofter. 

And so I write these lines in a remote, 
delectable little land, where, ‘indeed, a 
language foreign and uncouth to me is 
spoken, but where ordinary English is 
everywhere understood—which has its ad- 
vantages. Before me is a tiny blue lake 
about a mile long, noted for its trout. All 
round are steep hills thrusting their mighty 
limbs down to the placid water, with just 
snough room at their feet for a thin white 
tibbon of a road. At the head of the lake 
is a pass winding up among the hills to 
the outer wilds, and a brawling river. At 
the foot of the lake a similar pass and 
river lead to the other end of nowhere. The 
hills shoot up steeply a couple of thousand 
feet or so, and they are wonderfully beauti- 
ful—clothed at present with emerald green 
velvet that has a curious soft glow in it, 
and towards the summits with a darker 
green, also softly luminous. They are full 
of lumps and bumps and shadows which 
look exactly like piles of gigantic velvet 
cushions, and they are all channelled with 
rifts where the wash-outs from the summits 
lie like so many hanging church spires, 
narrow at the top and broadening out at 
the bottom. 

<Se 


Evening Glow 





On one side of me a waterfall makes three 
or four long white leaps towards the lake 

its source a mountain-tarn to which I 
have not yet climbed And back of that 
tarn lies a mountain with a notable and 
beautiful name. At night when the sun 
has sunk behind the western hills, the top 
of the eastern ridge is crested all its length 
with pure liquid gold—a veritable alpine 
glow which I have never seen in Great 
Britain before. 

In the woods the wild hyacinths still lie 
in sheets amid the springing ferns. In the 
garden through which I have passed to climb 
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to the waterfall, three 
azaleas of every tint, camellias, 
apple-blossom and rhododendrons are in 
profusion. Cuckoos abound. I heard one 
the other night trying a duet with an owl. 
*“Olly-o! Olly-olly-olly-o ! 
‘“Cuck-oo!’”’ said the “ Olly-o ! 
Olly-olly-olly-o !’’ ‘‘ Cuck-cuck-oo !”’ 
they went at it hammer and tongs. 





lilac of 
delicate 


shades, 


”” said the owl. 
other. 
and 


Q, 


a el 
The Baby Rabbit 


As I sat, there came a patter of falling 
stones above me, a frightened squeal, and 
a tiny baby rabbit fell on top of me and 
slipped under my leg for safety. I hauled 
him out very carefully lest he should break 
He was about the size of a week-old kitten, 
and, like the Breton youngsters, had ob- 
viously never seen an Englishman before 
and wished his mother was handy. I 
soothed him—or tried to; but not under- 
standing his language, did not succeed any 
too well. So I climbed the bank and 
searched for his probable front door, found 
one, and headed him into it. He fled down 
the front hall and disappeared. But as 
I waited I saw his twitching little brown 
nose appearing again. Then he caught 
sight of his bogey-man and disappeared. 
Perhaps, after all, he had only come back 
to say ‘‘ Thank you, sir!” 

But he was safer inside, for a hawk from 
the pass had flown down the valley that 
morning, and there 
looking black with beaks 
that might have made very short work ot 
a baby rabbit. 





were some hungry 


crows about 


sje 
On the Blue Lake 


On the blue 
above—patient 





lake—bluer than the sky 


fishermen sit all day in 


the 
lines 


boats whipping 
their transparent 
And on a 


smooth surface with 


and delicate flies, 
stone promontory sits a large 
cormorant with an ugly curved beak—flown 
in from the sea and cultivating an inordin- 
ate taste for young trout. They say he 
catches more in two hours than do all th. 
fancy fishermen in a week. 
preening himself, he 
me the German 


As he sits there 
somehow suggests to 
Kaiser—before the war. 
A woman in a sunbonnet has come down 
from the farm above to get a pail of water, 
and at her heels, like a dog, 
lamb. ‘‘A pet?” I 
lamb. His mother died, and I 
him up on the bottle I call him ‘ 
because of the spot on his tail.’’ She sat 
down beside me for a chat, for they don’t se 
many strangers in those parts 


a frisky littl 
ask, Yes—my pet 

brought 
Brownie’ 


And when 
he grows up—will you kill him ? ’”’ I asked 
‘“ Killhim !’’ she cried indignantly. ‘‘ Never! 
He shall die of old age.’’ And she caught 
him up like a puppy and nuzzled and kissed 
him. ‘“ Don’t you think he looks more in- 
telligent than the lambs of the field ? ” she 
asked anxiously, and I politely agreed and 


suggested that it was her good company 
that made him so. ‘“‘ And next week he 
goes on to buttermilk,’’ she laughed. “‘ So 


far he has had sweetmilk He will not like 
that,’”’ and she and the lamb went off down 
the hill to fetch their pail of water 

\ little place of large peace and helpful 


rest—a regenerating station for the soul. 


<j 
Praver 
For bills 
streams, 


and 
and 


lakes and clearerunning 
growing things, and the 


wind in the trees, we thank Thee, Lord. 
Help us, in these things and in all things, 
therewith 
Amen ! 


to find Thee, and 
renewal for our souls. 


rest and 
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By Mary 


HEN the cheeks of 

daughter of the Earl of Amble- 

gate had looked pale for three 
consecutive days, when the only daughter’s 
temper had been a little perverse, and her 
feet had been observed to drag as she 
walked, when the doctor recommended 
change of scene and a bracing air, the 
Countess reminded herself of a cousin who 
lived with her husband and her three sons 
in a rectory a few miles from the sea on 
the east coast, and sent Lady Mary, in 
the care of her governess, to stay there. 

There followed the most delightful fort- 
night the child had enjoyed in her twelve 
years of life. 

Lady Amblegate was charmed with the 
account she almost at once received of her 
precious charge from Miss Hawksleigh, the 
governess. 


the. only 


“Her cheeks are like roses again; she 
seems never to tire. The improvement, 
through the delightful air and the greater 
freedom she enjoys, are so marked that I 
hesitate for the present to interfere with 
her liberty,” the sensible woman wrote. 

Mrs. Copling’s youngest son, home from 
his first term at Winchester, is a very nice 
boy; the dear girl can take only good in 
his society. Indeed, the family circle is 
altogether charming; such a_ spirit of 
cheerfulness and exhilaration pervades the 
atmosphere that I, also, feel already bene- 
fited by the change.” 

To read with the elder sons and to take 
the responsibility of Craymore, the youngest, 
off his parents’ shoulders, a holiday tutor 
had been engaged, and this bachelor gentle- 
man suffered a good deal of chaff at the 
hands of the young Coplings on the subject 





E. Mann 


of the spinster governess; in consequence 
of which, poor good-natured Mr. Dunn, 
quite ready to laugh himself over the joke, 
was nevertheless a little shy of the dignified 
Miss Hawksleigh, and shunned those (¢éle-a- 
téte so obviously arranged for them with 
the lady. 

Miss Hawksleigh, on her side, noticing 
and pitying his shyness, did her best. to 
encourage the young man, with whom she 
had many interests in common, and of 
whose intellectual powers she had conceived 
a high opinion. 

‘Ask her what she thinks of old Dunn,” 
Craymore commanded Lady Mary, early in 
the companionship of the pair. 

‘Why should I do that?” 

‘** Because it will be fun to tell old Dunn.” 

“ But if she did not think nice things of 
him you could not tell him, Cray ?”’ 

**'Why not ?” 

os explained Lady Mary, fully 
instructed on such points, ‘ it would not 
be polite.” 

“That wouldn’t matter with good old 
Dunn,” Cray her airily. ‘‘ Ask 
Miss Hawksleigh what she thinks of his 
head of hair,’’ he added. 

‘He hasn’t got a head of hair, Cray.” 

“ Well, ask her if she does not think he'd 
look better if he had.” 

‘“ Miss Hawksleigh would be very angry 


’ 


2 ~~ . ’ 
Because, 


assured 


if I asked such questions.” 

‘Not she! Try her. She'll like to talk 
about old Dunn's bald pate.” 

Thus instructed, Lady Mary, whose 
lessons during this memorable holiday con- 
sisted of an hour’s reading with her governess, 
looked off from her book that afternoon, 
and asked permission to put a question. 
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“Certainly ; if it is of importance, and 
has to do with the subject about which we 
are reading.” 

“It is not exactly that,’ said Lady Mary, 
looking down upon the pages of “ The Life 
of Nelson,” and looking away again. “‘ It 
is about Mr. Dunn’s pate.” 

“His what?” 

“ His bald pate. 
“ That is not a 
Mary. Mr. Dunn 


” 
1S 
” 


becoming term to use, 


has been exceedingly 


“* Oh, let go my cap, Mr. Dunn! 
Look out, sir!’ ” 


kind and attentive to you, remember. 1 
should like to hear you speak of him in a 
more respectful tone.’’ 

“Tam most extremely respectful,” Lady 
Mary explained. “ I to ask 
you if you admired Mr. Dunn's bald pate." 

“ Say ‘ head,’ Mary.”’ 


only wanted 


“Pate is a Bible word, Miss Hawks 
leigh.” 

“Don’t argue. In this connection, say 
‘head.’ Do I admire it? I think it is a 
well-shaped head, a well-defined one, and 


I believe it to be the home of great thoughts 


and noble ideals. In a sense I do admire 
= 

“ But wouldn’t it look nicer if it grew 
hair as well as those other things 

“ That is a matter of opinion, dear. Go 
on with your reading, Mary 

But what is your opinion? Do you 

think he is so nice he couldn’t be any nicer, 
or do you think a little hair—— ? ” 





A little hair would improve him, cer- 
tainly. It’s a pity he does not try a specific 
The fact that such a young man js so bald 
might prejudice him, 


perhaps, in som 
quarters ; but with people of intellect—~— 


Go on with your reading, Mary.’ 
<jo 
** Miss Hawksleigh has the highest opinion 


: but 


she wishes you to do something with your 


of you in every other particular, sir, 


hair,’’ Cray informed his tutor 
that afternoon. 

I can’t do anything witl 
what I have not got, Cray 

“* To encourage its growth, sir, 
Cray explained with quiet  so- 
lemnity. He was a rather small 
hoy of fourteen, with a dark 
sleek head, a_ pale, handsome 
face, long-shaped very blue eyes, 
and an expression of habitu 
gravity. 

‘‘And what does Miss Hawk- 
sleigh recommend ?” the tutor 


asked, who was not at adil avers 


from laughing at himself—whe 
no other subject was handy 
I will find out for you, sir 
“T'll make it warm for you 
if you do! You haven’t had the 
yy cheek to make my bald pate the 
subject of a conversation witl 
Miss Hawksleigh 
** Not at all, sir. It was my cousin wa 
telling me Miss Hawks!eig] ks to m 
cousin about your hair, sir.” 
<Je 
It was towards the end of Lady Mary's 
stay that Mr. Dunn, who, althe h shy and 
nervous in everyday interco was eX 
traordinarily eloquent in the pulpit, 
called away to preach for a special causé 
the church of a friend Phe church was 
some miles distant, and he w to be absent 
for a couple of mghts 
‘Where's the Craytish ] inquire 
when he had made his farewells with th 
rest of the family 
The Crayfish it was the jocose title t 
tutor had bestowed on his temporary pup! 
was with Byng, the Scotch terrier, his 
especial property, and his cousin, La y 
Mary, in the orchard Mr. Dunn espiee 
him there as he cycled pa He was 












ry’s 
and 


Was 


was 
sent 


red, 
the 
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standing in somewhat dangerous proximity 
to a greengage tree, whose fruit, fast ripen- 
ing, he had been specially requested not to 
interfere with; but his hands were in his 
pockets, and a look of absolute innocence in 
his eyes. 

‘Good-bye, old man,” the clergyman 

cried to him over the orchard hedge as he 
rode past. ‘‘ Keep out of mischief, will 
you, till Monday ? ” 
' “Certainly, sir. Good-bye, sir,” called 
Cray; then shouted the tutor’s name and 
ran to the hedge. ‘‘ Hi, sir! Mr. Dunn! 
Just a word, if you please, sir.” 

The amiable Dunn slowed down on his 
machine. 

‘Nearer, sir. I don’t want the village 
to hear.” 

The clergyman dismounted, 
lodged his bicycle carefully against 
a tree, climbed the bank, and 
turned an attentive ear, above 
the hedge which surmounted it, . ’ 
to the boy’s whispering lips 

‘It’s about Miss Hawksleigh, 
sir. She shan’t forget you. I'll 
take care to—— Oh, let go my 
cap, Mr. Dunn! Look out, sir! 
What are you doing with my 
cap! It’s my best one. 

He followed with his eyes the . 
cap thrown into the tree above 
his head as Mr. Dunn, having 
taken that futile revenge,  re- 
mounted and rode away. 

‘Now you haven't got it any 
More to fling at the greengages,”’ 
Lady Mary reminded him as_ he 


slowly rejoined her beneath that 
tree, 


” 


‘I can get what greengages I 
Want without a cap, I suppose ? 
Look here! How many have you 
eaten, Mary ? You don’t know ? 
I told you twelve. You should 
have counted.” 

I did count wp to twelve, 
Cray. Then I forgot.” 

‘You don’t feel sick ?” 

‘Not yet.” 

If you feel it coming on, say 
so, and I'll take you down to the 
sea to walk it off 


He threw a dead branch at the vreengage 
picked up and demolished the fruit 
that fell, flinging the stones in the face of 


tree, 


A DEAR LITTLE FELLOW 





Byng, agitatedly whisking himself off all 
four feet at once, and snapping his jaws at 
the missiles. “I say!” cried the boy, 
and made a big swallow, his hands to his 
throat. ‘‘ I’ve bolted a wasp with that 
last one! ”’ 

“Oh, Cray, no! You haven’t!” 

‘““A man once swallowed one in his tea 
and died.”’ 

“Qh, Cray! Oh, Cray!” 

The boy swayed for a moment from toe 
to heel, from heel to toe, then fell prostrate 
upon the sun-dried grass, his face upon his 
folded arms. 

“Cray! Dear Cray! 

“Shut up,” said Cray. 


” 


For five minutes, which seemed to Lady 





*¢Oh, Cray, you € do Drawn by 
look funny !’ ’’—). 524 


E, P, Kinsella 


Mary an hour of terror, she obeyed, sitting 
on one side of the prone body, her face white 
with terror, while Byng, bright-eyed and 
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watchful of the birds flying over his head, 
sat on the other. 

Suddenly the boy flung himself over and 
sat up, looking gloomily before him, ‘‘ This 
is beastly slow; I’ve had enough of this,”’ 
he said. 

“Is the wasp gone, Cray 

“Never there. I only did it to frighten 
you. Were you frightened ? ” 

' “Not a bit,” averred 
with moze dignity than truth 

“Come on!” he cried. “ Let’s go up 
into the hayloft to see if we can teach this 
little beggar to catch a rat.”’ 

Either no rats were there, to be caught in 
the hayloft, or Byng was not proficient in 
the art, for he failed, to Lady Mary's secret 
relief, to show them any sport But he 
barked and screamed in indicated directions, 
scratched wildly at likely looking holes, and 
became so much excited with the diversion 
that on descending by way of the coach- 
house, he seized a carriage mat which Cray 
flung at him, shaking and tearing it to give 
the onlookers the impression it was a 
dangerous animal held by the throat. 

Cray, attempting a mat 
gave way, a corner of it remaining in his 
hand. 

The mat was made from a dyed sheep 
skin ; the portion remaining with Cray was 
of the size and fashion of a pantomime wig, 
and was at once placed upon his own sleek, 
close-cropped head. 

Lady Mary laughed at the faces he made 
beneath the adornment. 


” 


Lady Mary, 


rescue, the 


“ Oh, Cray, you do look funny. What a 
pity Mr. Dunn hasn’t got a head of hair 
like that !”’ 


Cray’s eyes lit. ‘ By Jove!” he said 
He took the remnant from his head and 
gazed at it meditatively. ‘“‘l say! We'll 


have some fun with this,” 
“What will you do ? 
Cray.” 


he promised 
Oh, do tell me, 


“Keep your eyes open 
turn up,” 


; something ‘Il 
he said 


His confidence in Fate was not abused. 
To those who know how to seize their 
opportunities perhaps something always 


does ‘“‘turn up,” and for Cray it did so 
that very afternoon 

They were all sitting at tea on the terrace 
when a note was brought to Mrs 
She laughed as she broke the 
thing Mr. 


Copling 


seal. some 


Dunn has forgotten,” she said 


* He is a perfect champion at forgetting 
things.”’ 

She was right. ‘‘ It is his crimson stc le, 
and his sermon notes, this time,” she said. 
‘Go to his room, Cray, and fetch them 
In one of his top drawers, he says. I really 
wonder he does not forget his head.” 

“ Or his hair,’”’ said Cray, looking very 
alert. 

With a light in his eyes, and a step more 
brisk than that with which he generally 
went on his mother’s errands, he departed 
to do her bidding. 

He did not return to finish his tea, being 
busy with pen, ink, and paper in the throes 
of composition, but after a considerable 
lapse of time the servant re-appeared upon 
the terrace bringing another letter 

“From the same messenger who brought 
the note from Mr. Dunn, ma’am,”’ 
explained as he presented it ; 


the mar 
his face was 
unusually red, as from the suppression of 
some lively emotion 

“ For 


she took it 


me?’’ said Miss 


from the sal-e1 


Hawksleigh, as 
She mail 
tained a praiseworthy calm, knowing well 
that the interest and curiosity of the family 
circle were aroused. 

Something besides the letter was in th 
envelope who cared to look saW 
that Miss Hawksleigh peeped upon, without 
removing the object, then opened the letter, 
making a casual remark upon the warmth 
of the day as she did so, that all might se 


she was absolutely at her ease 


Those 


The rest delicately refrained from looking 
at her they 
observed a look of blank astonishment upo! 
her face 


as she read, or would have 


returned the | tte! 
to its envelope, with deliberation she arose, 
and with a word of apology walked into 
the house. 

‘ Dunn’s made the offer,” 
Cambridge 


Slowly she 


the son from 
declared. 
And sent the ring with it,’ added the 


son from Oxford. 


Miss Hawksleigh, sweeping through the 
the 


hall and mounting with slow dignity t 


stairs, unfolded again, and reread th 
letter It was written in a particular!) 
neat, slightly cramped hand 


MIss 


am about to = ask 


HIAWKSLEIGH,”’ it ran [ 
periorm 


DEAR 
you to 
service for me It is one which you alo! 


I can ask secretly to pertorm As a secret 
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it must remain between us for ever. Al- 
though you have known me hitherto as a 
bald man, I now confess I am not always 
such, on occasions appearing in a head of 
hair, in other words a wig. In the pain of 
bidding you farewell I have left this article 
behind. I am wearing my hat turned down 
to cover my ears till it arrives. I forward 
key of dressing-table drawer where wig 
will be found, which please dispatch by 
bearer. This is the secret of my life. I 
know that you will 
be faithful till death. 3 
“ Your sincere a 
admirer, 
“WatTER Dunn.” 


“A proof of faith, 
indeed!’ said Miss 
Hawksleigh to her- 
self. ‘‘ And therefore 
a compliment. But 
an extraordinary, and 
in a Way an unplea- 
sant commission with 
which to be entrusted 
If the man were not ~ 
so unmistakably a 
gentleman, so modest, 
so delicate in everv 
word and action, | 
might be tempted to 
say that he had been 
guilty of presumption. 
Why, of all the in- 
mates of the house, 
am I chosen to do 
this thing ? ” 


“The string was 
securely knotted, 


in the paper ”’ 
The letter gave the answer. Faithfully 
Would she perform what was required of 
her, faithfully till the death would she keep 
his secret. 

She knew which was Mr. Dunn's bedroom, 
but felt a little awkward about entering it. 
No one was likely to be in the upper part of 
the house at that hour, yet, as she gently 
turned the handle of the door she heard a 
sound like a smothered giggle, followed by 
a sound like a scuttling foot. She looked 
haughtily around. All was still. 

“ Some servant where she had no right to 
be,” said Miss Hawksleigh, giving a partly 
true explanation of the incident; for the 
young footman and the youngest son of the 


house, having watched from behind a con- 
venient door the arrival on the scene of the 


but pulling it aside Wiig ; 
she tore a tiny hole / 
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A DEAR LITTLE FELLOW 


lady, now held in mutual embrace, were 
executing a dance of joy over the success of 
the conspiracy. 

Miss Hawksleigh, bravely overcoming her 
reluctance, opened the door of the tutor’s 
bedroom and closed it behind her. Swiftly 
she walked to the dressing-table, and, taking 
the key from the envelope, unlocked the 
drawer. 

Almost was she relieved when her eyes fell 
on no false head of hair. So accusiomed had 

she become to the 

well-shaped .‘ bare 
dome of the tui>r’s 
skull she shrank from 
picturing it thus 
falsely adorned. No 
wig was there, but a 
rather clumsy-looking 
brown paper parcel. 

Could that be it ? 

Gingerly she drew 
it forth. Ina matter 
of so much import- 
ance she must make 
sure. The string was 
securely knotted, but 
pulling it aside she 
tore a tiny hole in 
the paper beneath 
one of the overlap- 
ping ends. A_ thick 
wisp of hair of a rusty 
brown colour’ ob- 
; truded. It was in 

reality a portion of 

a sheepskin mat, but 

to the timid glance 
of the lady it revealed itself as a lock of 
nair on a gentleman’s wig. 

Miss Hawksleigh turned quite faint as she 
beheld. Hastily she pressed the flap of 
paper Over it, and readjusted the string, 
overcome with the feeling that she had 
gazed upon something in connection with 
the reverend gentleman which no eyes should 
have seen 

At his writing-table she addressed the 
parcel, and descending was about to deliver 
it into the hands of the young footman now 
lurking in the hall, but bethinking her it 
would be a serious matter if the wig should 
fall into any other than its owner’s hands, 
decided herself to see the messenger, and 
to give with it special instructions that the 
parcel should be delivered to Mr. Dunn. 
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For the remainder of her stay with the 
Coplings, although Miss Hawksleigh made 
an effort to comport herself as usual, she 
went through the day’s routine but mechan 
ically, so actively was her mind at work on 
a subject to her of thrilling interest. As 
far as she could she recalled every incident 
of her intercourse with Mr. Dunn. He had 
been courteous always; he had a way of 
beaming goodwill upon people, generally 
of smiling at them as if he liked them; but 
had there been evidences of any particular 
feeling in her She 
used to being quite honest with herself, 
and she decided there had been none. Then, 
how explain his choice of her to perform 
that delicate mission, construe the 
tender phrasing of letter If what 
seemed the only explanation was the true 
one, and he followed up the expressions of 
the letter by a declaration on his return, 
what should be her answer ? Would it be 
possible for her to Jove a bald gentleman 
ten years younger than herself? <A gentle- 
man who, for purposes of increasing his 
power of attraction, wore occasionally a 
false head of hair ? 

Mr. Dunn was expected to return early on 
the morning of the day on which Lady Mary 


case ¢ was a woman 


how 


his 


and her governess were to leave. Fate 
arranged otherwise. ‘She clergyman was 
unavoidably detained. It was not until 


the Amblegate motor was at the door, and 
Miss Hawksleigh and her charge in the hall, 
exchanging farewells with their 
family, that he appeared He lodged his 
bicycle carefully by the pillar of the porch, 
and came among them, 
but genial smile 
them all. Each one present had something 
to tell him, some question to ask, some joke 
to make. There was a hubbub of greeting 
mixed with the hubbub of farewell. Not a 
private word, Miss Hawksleigh saw, could 
pass from him to her 


host's 


smiling his shy 


He was a favourite with 


‘ Good-bye, pet,’’ Mrs Copling said to the 
little girl “Get just a 
little ill again, so that they may send you 
back to us to cure.”’ ‘ : 


she was kissing 


‘ Good-bye. Good-bye. Good-bye. Iam 
so sorry to go. Where is Cray ?” 
** Yes Where is the Crayfish?” the 


tutor asked. ‘‘ I think I may have a bone 
to pick with that crustacean.” 

The Crayfish had ensconced himself in the 
car, where he sat holding Byng, very bright 





looking and pleased with himself and his 
position, in his arms. “| 
miles with you, to walk back,” he explained, 
as the ladies took their seats opposite him, 

I received a parcel yesterday, together 
with that containing my sermon notes and 
stole, for which I think I have to thank you, 


am going five 


sir,’ the curate said, appearing at the side 
of the car 
‘‘ Me, sir ? No, sir! ’’ said Cray, opening 


innocent eyes. ‘‘ A parcel, sir 
it was Miss Hawksleigh who sent vou a 
parcel, sir.” : 
You! Miss Hawksleigh! Is it pos- 
sible 4 s. 
‘ Certainly I sent it, Mr. Dunn.”’ 


The tutor gazed upon her with a fallen 
and a 
‘“ Really ?”’ he asked in a 
took his hands from the side of the car and 
stood back. ‘I did not think you could 
have been so cruel!’ he said 

‘* Now, I wonder what he could have 
meant by that!’’ Miss Hawksleigh asked 
of herself as the car rolled away 

It was a question which she was destined 


face deep reproach in his eyes 


low voice. He 


to ask herself, 


reply, for ever. 


receiving no. satisiactory 

Lady Mary, seated opposite the attractive 
Cray, kept her eyes while it was possible on 
So much 


must be 


his sleek head and solemn fa 
she admired him, so inevitably she 
parted from him soon 

‘* You have been most kind,’’ Miss Hawks 
leigh said to the boy. I shall 


tell Lord and Lady Amblegate how invarfi- 
} 


be sure to 


ably kind and attentive you have been.” 
In a few minutes the car stopped, and boy 
and dog were set down 
‘ Good-bye, dear Byng ; don't forget me. 


Good bye, Cray 
‘ Good-bye, Mary.” 
As he stood by the side of the road he put 


his hand to his cheek with the gesture 0 


then 


7 


brushing away his tears, and dashing 
to the ground. 
you're only pretending,” 


You're not crying a drop 
Mary said, with 

—— J ofr 
sob in her own voice, as the car rushed ¢ 


She leant over the back of the car to see U 


: ee 
last of him, a little figure running aon, 
his dog yapping at his heel a little figu! 
growing less and less on the distant roae 


Oh, Miss Hawksleigh, he is quite g0 


I can’t see Cray any more, at all 
‘What a dear little fellow he 1s Mi 
Hawksleigh said Sit down. dear Mary 
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H ol iday Croc he First Prize One Guinea, 


Second Prize, 10s. 6d. 


Competi tion Open to all Readers 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. The D’Oyley illustrated here, and for which the instructions are given, is the one that is to be worked, 


» The Competition is open to all Crochet readers, but each entry must be the actual work of the competitor 


herseit 


. The D’Oyleys will be returned to the respective owners // the correct amount of postage is enclosed with entry. 


w 


/ z 

4. All wor vould reach this office not later than September 1, and should be addressed: ‘‘ Crochet Competition, 
ue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C,4. Ihe results will be announced in the November number 
tt 1 et e 

5 The Editor's decision is final 





The Prizes are offered for the work showing the most skill in carrying out the above 
design. Full instructions are given overleaf 
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Competition D’Oyley Instructions 


ABBREVIATIONS: ch, chain; ss., slip-stich; d.c., 
double crochet ; tr., treble. 

OTTON of two sizes should be used 
for this d’oyley with suitable steel 
hooks. For the centre, ‘ Peri- 

Lusta” Crochet No. 50; and for the 
edge, ‘* Peri-Lusta’’ Crochet No. 70, or 
cottons of a sim.lar gauge, must be em- 
ployed. 

With the coarser thread make a ring of 
1o ch, 

1st round.—1 ch., 16 d.c. into ring; join 
last d.c. to the first with ss. 

2nd round.—3 ch., 1 tr. in next d.c., 
* 2 ch., 2 tr. in next two stitches; repeat 
from * six times, then 2 ch., I ss., at end to 
top of first three ch. 
this way with ss. till further notice, 

3rd round.—Ss. into first hole, 6 ch, (first 
three for 1 tr.), 1 tr. in same hole, * 3 ch., 
miss two tr., 1 tr. in next hole, 3 ch., 1 tr. 
in same hole; repeat from * six times and 
finish with 3 ch. and 1 ss. into third ch. at 
beginning of round. 

4th round.—Ss. into hole between tr., 
6 ch. (first three for one tr.), I tr. in same 
hole, * 3 ch., 1 d.c. in next loop of ch., 3 ch., 
1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. between the next two 
tr.; repeat from * and finish with ss. as 
usual. 

5th round.—Ss. into first hole between tr., 
6 ch. (first three for one tr.), 1 tr. in same 
hole, 3 ch., 1 tr. in same hole, * 5 ch., 1 tr., 
3 ch., I tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. all into next 
hoke between two tr. ; repeat from *. 

6th round.—Ss. into first hole, 6 ch., 1 tr. 
in same hole, * 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch., 1 tr. into 
next hole between tr., 3 ch., 1 d.c. in loop of 
five ch., 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in next 
hole ; repeat from * 

7th round.—Ss. into first hole, 6 ch., 1 tr. 
in same hole, * 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in 
next hole, 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in next 
hole between tr., 5 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. 
in next hole between tr. ; repeat from *. 

8th round.—-6 ch., I tr. in first space be 
tween tr., * 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in 
next space between tr., 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch 
and 1 tr. in next space between tr., 
1 d.c. in loop of five ch., 
and 1 tr 
round, 


Finish every round in 


‘ ch., 
3 ch : a 3 ch 


in next space. Kepeat from * all 


oth round.—6 ch., 1 tr., * 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. 
and 1 tr. into next hole, 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch 
and 1 tr. in next hole, 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 
I tr.in next hole, 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 
1 tr. in next hole, 5 ch., 1 tr. in next hole. 
3 ch., 1 tr. in same hole; repeat from * all 
round. 

10th vound.—6 ch., 1 tr. in 
* 3 ch., 1 tr. into next hole; repeat from * 
all round. There should be 80 spaces al 
together in this round. 

11th round.—3 ch., 2 tr. in the first space, 
then 3 tr. into every space all round, finishing 
with ss. as usual. 


next hole, 


12th vound.—6 ch., 1 tr. in tr. whence the 
six ch. were begun, * 3 ch., miss five, 1 tr., 
3 ch., I tr. in the same stitch ; 


* all round 


repeat from 


13th round.—3 tr. in the spaces between 
tr. and 5 tr. in the loops of five ch. 

This the centre of the d’oyley 
Work the rest with the finer cotton 

14th round 


finishes 


—1 d.c. into the first tr 
miss one, I d.c.; repeat from * all round 
finishing with 5 ch. and 1 ss. at the top of 
the first d.c. The next rounds, till further 
instruction, need not be linked at the end 
with ss. to the first stitch, but may be carried 
round and round without a break. 

15th vound. 


»*5ch.,, 


-5 ch. and 1 d.c. into every 


loop 

16th and 17th round 6 ch. and 1 d.c 

18th and 190th rounds ch. for every loop 

20th and 21st round 8 ch. for every 
loop. 

22nd and 23rd rounds.—g ch. for every 
loop. 

24th and 25th vounds.—to ch. for every 
loop 

26th vound.—Ss. into the middle of first 
loop, 3 ch., 4 tr. into same loop, * 5 ch., 5t 
in next loop; repeat from * all roun 
finish with ss. into the first three ch 

27th and 28th rounds.—Like the 26// 
round 

20th round.—Ss. to third tr. of the first 
group, 1 d.c., 9 ch., 1 d.c, in same tr., 
*5 ch., 1 d.c. in middle of next ch. loop, 5¢h. 
1d.c. in third of next group of tr., 9 ch., I d. 


repeat from * and finish wit) 
ss. in the first d.c. 
Fasten off and run in the ends, 


in same tr 
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Ina Rut 


FIRMLY believe that the greatest 

danger facing the majority of us is 

that of getting into a rut. Sadly 
enough, most of us do not recognise it is 
adanger at all. We go to church and pray 
that we may be preserved from sudden death 
and the major and minor sins, yet what 
litany includes the petition, ‘‘ From getting 
into a rut, from doing the same things over 
and over again, from settling down into 
Stodginess and prosaic living, Good Lord, 
deliver us’? ? That would, I think, be a 
Most sensible petition, and put in far more 
elegant language than the negro preachers 
fervent ejaculation: ‘‘Good Lord, stir us 
up!” We want stirring up, particularly 
the middle-aged portion of us, and holiday 
ume is surely the one glorious opportunity 
for breaking out of the rut, the supreme 
chance of doing something difterent from 
the ordinary, of stretching the elastic of 
our minds and thereby saving our souls, 


Se 
The Busman’s Holiday 





The story is told of a busman who spent 
his one day holiday travelling as a passenger 
on someone else's bus. Such a procedure 
is certain evidence of a rigidity of mind 
almost fatal. Yet the busman of that 
ancient Story is by no means singular, 
I have known proprietresses of boarding 
houses who visit other boarding establish- 
ments for recreation, vicars who exchange 
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pulpits asa “ holiday.”’ Worse still, I can 
vouch for as a fact that a compositor of 
my acquaintance spent his honeymoon 
travelling up and down the country 
taking on odd jobs at his old trade at 
every town en route. 


<sJe 
Have a Change 





Dear reader, my advice to you this 
holiday time is to have all the change you 
can get. If, perchance, you live in a house 
with four walls all the year round, why, 
live in a tent for a fortnight, and get young 
again. If you have bacon and coffee for 
breakfast all the months of the year, this 
month try sausages and tea. If you are 
usually an early riser, commit the indiscre- 
tion of staying in bed an extra hour : if late 
hours are a prevalent failing from September 
to July, rise with the lark during August, 
and bathe your feet in the dew of early 
morning. Break the old ruts, and renew 
the elasticity of your mind, 


sje 
‘* Whoso Breaketh a Hedge” 


I would fain leave off at this point. The 
advice I have given is sound and sincere, but 
frankness makes me add a word of warning 
‘* between ourselves.’’ An illustrious an- 
cestor of mine is reputed to have preached 
fifty times from the text ‘‘ Whoso breaketh 
a hedge a serpent shall bite him.” After 
advising you to break hedges, it is with 
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ereat reluctance I have to admit that prob rained hard. We had lunch crowded under 
ably a serpent will bite you Lor instance, the roots of an old oak tree—the onlv 
a respectable married couple of my ac spot on a wet landscape. It left off raining 
quaintance are this vear hiring a dinghy on as we went to bed that night, and. restarted 
the river, and they purpose to spend their early next day. It rained pitilessly, re- 
holidays boating, sleeping in the dinghy. lentlessly, unceasingly We plodded on 
The idea is an entrancing one. Just think over the South Downs in mist and storn 
of the soft splash of the water against the lunching in an old barn that offered ru 
boat, the gentle sighing of the trees, the but grateful cover Our subsequent histor 
murmur of the wafting breeze as you fall is merely the degrees of penetrability of 
off to sleep. But it occurs to me that ther our various garments from cap to shoe 
may be disadvantages to be carefully con- What a helpless creature is man to be s 
sidered before committing oneself to the much at the mercy Jf the mere elements! 
care of the waters. Tor instance, sleeping Then the villages! You picture t 
on the bottom of a hard boat may not, after glorious glow of the setting sun as y 
the first night, appeal to the fastidious pedal into an old-world villag \ charm- 
Then, though there be no serpents to bite, it ing old countrywoman greets you, bids y 
1s quite possible that that office might be enter an old-world cottage, and regales y 
taken over by sundry gnats and other with ample home-made fare So for tl 
insects that are apt to make open-air sleep dream : alas ! for the realit But last ye 
ing rather trying. Some people, too, might was an exceptional one the food shortag 
find it awkward performing their morning _ necessitated carrying most of one’s food 
toilet on the edge of the stream, and un the back of the machine, the villages wet! 
comfortable spending a week without dis chock-full of refugees from the raids 
robing. Then, the rain! Itis all very well centres for nursing hom¢ | hospitals, « 
gliding down stream on a sunny afternoon, were occupied by muniti workers 
but it is just possible that domestic felicity aeroplane builders What world it W 
will be strained if the rain comes down in during the war ! 
torrents and converts a tiny boat into Our ardour somewhat damped, we fi 
damp misery. landed at the usual, conventional s 
<jseo side resort, and found reft in the ust 
conventional boarding hous [ am aw 
Slow Torture and Real Rain that it was a sad falling « rf us—b . 
And the rain can make a world of differ a eer a ah stipes 
prosaic comforts and com 
ence. I speak from experience Have I ie in eel tn mek wnt Ol 
not tried to break the hedge, and hasn't the 
sometimes makes hard running. 
serpent shown himself exceedingly trouble 
some ? Jake last year’s holiday, for in es 
stance. a a 
It was a time of restriction travel, food, Retrograding 
and generally. I determined to be indepen- An editor must be an optimist or he wou 
dent of train and motor, boarding house and never get on. He must also possess a Cé 
seaside resort. I would cycle away across tain amount of initiative, or his pages wol 
country, pedalling leisurely by day, putting grow hopelessly dull and his readers pal 
up at pretty little villages for the might fully few He must also carrv a fair amo 
Could anything be more inviting, more un of patience and perseverance, O1! he w 
conventional to a staid office creature 2? never survive the letters of wrathful readers 
Alas! for the reality. Do you know what that come his way It is therefore pe 
it is to watch the weather for weeks ahead liarly sad for me to conte that precept }s 
Do you know the slow torture of fine weather easier than practice, and that this year—! 
for weeks before your holiday 1s due—ex advice to the contrary !—I am planning U 
quisite summer weather that slowly turn todgiest, most unenterprising holiday 
to rain just before your holiday come aginable. I would far rather not hav 
along? And do you remember the rain mitted this. 1 would much prefer to ha‘ 
last year ? It rained the day we set out given my advice, uttered my words of war! 
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ing, and then finished off with a glorious 
peroration on the life that is bold and free. 
But I must be truthful ‘‘ between our- 
selves,’ and the fact of the matter is that 
I have simply booked up for a fortnight at 
a boarding house—at the very place where, 
damp and disgruntled, I landed last year ! 
There is very little excuse, of course. As it 
rained in torrents last year probably it will 
be fine this year. Now that the war is 
over it may be that once again the village 
worthies will be prepared to welcome 
passing tourists with open arms—and pro- 
vide them with real butter! It may be that 
Iam missing a priceless opportunity of free 
and unalloyed enjoyment: the fact remains 
that I have merely booked up for a fortnight 
at a boarding house where breakfast is 
served at nine o'clock, lunch at 1.30, and 
dinner at seven in the evening. Oh, height 
of the conventional ! 


sje 

A Dream Holiday 

Having little excuse, I offer none. It is 
too often the case that prophets can see the 
vision glorious, point it out with words of 
burning eloquence to others—and fail to 
reach it themselves. Great preachers have 
been known to lose their tempers if the 
breakfast is cold on Monday mornings 
though their Sunday evening discourses on 
“ The Meekness of Moses ”’ have left nothing 
to be desired. My only consolation is that 
though ungrateful humanity too often loses 
the best of its opportunities, life is full of 
second chances. I am going to be bored and 
restless for a fortnight at a boarding house, 
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but all the time I shall think of the might- 
have- beens, and try to help them into the 
may-yet-be. I can see with the eyes of faith 
some distant, misty morning when I shall 
hie me off on a little motor car, with a heart 
full of hope and a pocket full of maps, with 
no abiding dwelling-place and not a care in 
the world. I shall spend the first night at 
some quaint little village near the. New 
Forest. The second day I shall set my face 
due west until Devon and Cornwall are 
reached. Rain will have fallen a few days 
before just sufficient to have laid the dust. 
There will be a few fleecy clouds in the sky, 
but the glass will be steadily rising. After 
a day or two listening to the swell of the 
Atlantic breakers, I shall strike north, spend 
the night somewhere in the Severn Valley, 
and the folowing day take in the beauties 
of the Wye district. After that——. But 
why go on? There is an endless variety 





.With the holiday of one’s dreams, the 


scenery never grows monotonous, the jour- 
ney never boring. After all, though for 
most of us the ruts of life are sunken deep, 
and the hedges, too, stiff for breaking, there 
is left the glorious freedom of our dreams, 
the infinite possibilities of never-ending im- 
aginings. And ofttimes in life it happens 
that the things we most persistently dream 
about come true at last, the vision of the 
future becomes the reality of the day, all 
the better and all the dearer for the length 
of the anticipation. 


Sy ES 

Reader, be as dar- ~ 

ing as you can: 

your Editor will ——— 


live in hopes. 
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CONDUCTED BY MBS R--H:-LOCK_ 
(BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF) 





“ Love waketh ; and sleeping, it sleepeth not ; love 
wearied is not weary, and love constrained is not 
constrained ; it, afeared, is not troubled; but as 
a quick flame and a burning brand he bursteth 
upwards and passeth surely. He that loveth know- 


eth the cry of this voice.”—Tuomas A Kemps. 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—I have an 
accumulation of letters with which 
to deal this month. All give in 
dications of the progress and growth of the 
work of the Army of Helpers in many 
directions—small branches and twigs per 
haps, but none the less useful in their way. 


Next month I hope to give an account 
of a sale at 


The Homes for Little Bovs, 





Farningham, 

_— 
where we support “ Philip.” I have just 
received this report, which is excellent. 
Those who contributed towards the £36 


needed for his support will be glad to hear 
that he is being instructed in the elements 
of engineering. 


Silver Thimble Funda 





This Fund closed on 
further 


July 8th, 
contributions can be 


so that no 
received. I 


hope to give an account of Miss Hope 
Clarke’s culminating etiort and triumph in 
the October Number. 


V.A.D.s to the Rescue 





You will remember that I made a special 
appeal to V.A.D.s whose 


hospital work has 


ceased, to come to the rescue of housewives 
who cannot obtain domesti help. Mrs 
Madeleine Cole suggested that two or more 
V.A.D.s should join forces and run the work 
of households 

The response so far has not been over- 
whelming. Only one girl—and she is not 


a V.A.D.- 
had 


I have 


housewives. 


has offered her services. 


many applications from 


Unfortunately one swallow does not make 
a summer, and this one helper cannot “ go 
round ”’ six households. Her letter was ex- 


tremely nice, and I think the household that 


secures her will be fortunate. She says: 

I am 28 years of zge, well educated, and of a go ~ 
family, though not a V.A.D. Before the war 7 he 
posts as ** Resident Governess”’ in good Families, 


and had complete charge and training of young 
children. To make along story short, I gave it all 
up in r91q4 and went into business. I just felt I 


was giving up the best part of my life to other 





people’s children, and had no freedom at all or life 
of my own. In charge of the child ren practically 
all day, and very often till they went to bed, et 
Usually one evening per week to myself—perhaps 
Sunday morning or evening. However, sedentary 
work in an office does not suit me, and never will. 
I am very fond of housework and cooking, and see 
nothing degrading in it. I have a practical mother 
who believes in all girls being able to do household 
duties, ete. 

Why could T not find a post Ly as companiot 
help in a modern hou ind be as a daughter, and 
be treated as such, as is done in America It would 
not be necessary to be always with the family, 
one could have a room to oneself I should do 1 
best to give satisfaction and fall in with any wishe: 
of the people I lived with; but, on the other hand, 
I should not wish to be always tied. Now I have 
my evenings free, and should I wish to, can have 
a game of tennis on a Saturday. Why not have it 
while with a family, provided, of course, It was 
convenient, and the work done? In my hon ill 
work is done and everything straight by early after- 
noon, 

I know a household in which a young lady 
occupies exactly the same position as the 
writer maps out. She is happy, and the 
household runs smoothly. She is tactful, 
and her employers are considerate These 


qualities oil the wheels of the domestic 


machine, 


The Blue Triangle Home Service 


Corps 





I had a welcome letter from Miss Reynolds, 
Secretary of the Emigration and Employ- 
832 
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ment Department of the Y.W.C.A., which 
has done such splendid work among women 
and girls throughout the war. She says: 


Dear Mapam,—I have seen your notice ‘* To our 
V.A.D.s” in the current number of THe Oviver, 
which also contains an article on our Blue Triangle 
Home Service Scheme, the first Hostel of which will 
be opened in about a fortnight. 

We have still some vacancies for trained workers, 
and it has occurred to me that you might care to 
refer some of the V.A.D.s to us, as doubtless you 
will have a great number of applications. 

It is one of our aims for the future to have a 
Hostel for girls of the V.A.D. type, but there are 
probably some who have been in the Domestic 
Section who would like to come to us now. 

I enclose a leaflet which may be useful. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours truly, 
E. M. Reyno.ups, 


Unfortunately Miss Reynolds’ optimistic 
view of a great number of applications has 
not been realised, so that so far I have been 
unable to assist her in her admirable scheme. 
But I am anxious to bring it before the 
readers of THE Quiver, and I hope to visit 
the Hostel and describe it later on. 


I will quote from the leaflet issued by the 
VwWiA, : 


Owing to the serious situation caused by the 
admittedly great shortage of domestic servants, it 
has been decided to take steps to relieve the position 
as far as possible. It is felt that anything so funda- 
mentally affecting the home is an important branch 
of reconstruction after the war. 

The scheme decided on as the most practical at 
the moment, and the most likely to induce workers 
to look on domestic service more favourably, and by 
ensuring good conditions to counteract the prejudice 
at present existing against such work, is as follows: 

A house has been taken in a good class neighbour- 
hood for a Hostel to accommodate 40 or 50 workers, 
who will live there and go out daily to work by the 
hour as domestic helpers, in flats and houses in the 
neighbourhood. rhis Hostel will, it is hoped, be 
the first of many. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS 


The charge to the employer will be rod. per hour 
paid to the Hostel; workers will receive a fixed 
weekly wage of 30s. for a week of 48 hours, exclusive 
of meal-times. The workers will pay the Hostel 
4f per week to cover board, lodging, laundry, use of 
uniiorm, guarantee against unemployment, and 
Club privileges, 

The working hours will be so arranged that the 
workers will have some afternoons free, and some 
evenings, A fortnight’s holiday on full pay will be 
allowed annually after a year’s service. Rules as 
to working hours, meal-times, and question of over- 
time, etc., can be had on application. 

It is intended that the first Hostel shall be followed 
by others chiefly devoted to training, thereby in- 
creasing the number of workers able and willing to 
take up domestic duties, 

It is hoped that even in the first Hostel a certain 
number of untrained workers will be enrolled for 
training under the Superintendent, receiving board, 

idging, laundry, and training free, and a small sum 
for weekly pocket-money. This portion of the 
scheme may have to be temporarily postponed owing 
to the present difficulties ot the labour market. 


All members of the Blue Triangle H.S.C. will pass 
an etficiency test before being sent to any Employer. 

If any of the daily workers living in the Hostels 
desire to take up permanent living-in situations with 
their employers and the conditions are suitable, they 
will be encouraged to do so. 

If any readers of these pages wish to be 
put in touch with the Y.W.C.A., either as 
helpers or employers, I shall be glad to do 
so, 


An Echo of the Glove- Waistcoat 
Society 


It was a great pleasure to receive the 
following letter from Miss Cox: 





DeaR Mrs. Lock,—In the turmoil of the final 
clearing up things here, I am distressed to find the 
last parcel from THE Quiver has not been aeknow- 
ledged. Please accept my humble apologies, and at the 
same time my best thanks, I am finding it a some- 
what difficult task to readjust my life without old 
gloves, but at least I have time in which to realise 
more fully the enormous help and co-operation THE 
OvuIVER brought to bear upon this particular war 
work, 

With kindest regards, 

“ours sincerely, 
Mary L, Cox. 

I am sure we are all proud to feel that we 
assisted in the splendid work achieved by 
Miss Cox and her helpers. Her words are 
greatly appreciated by us all. 


Alfred Martin 


I know that readers of THE QOvtver will 
be interested to hear that I was able to get 
Alfred Martin examined by a well-known 
London surgeon at the London Hospital. 
The surgeon and the authorities were most 
kind to him, but the result of the examina- 
tion was that it was decided that no opera- 





tion was possible. ‘The surgeon and nerve 
specialist advised that Alfred should be 
propped up in bed, and that he should be 
provided with a wheeled chair in which he 
could propel himself. I saw Alfred while 
he was in hospital, and had a long talk with 
him. He is a wonderful boy—so cheerful 
and so thoughtful in his outlook—so philo- 
sophical, except, alas! on those bad days, 
which must come to a boy of seventeen con- 
demned to be more or less helpless all his 
life. However, Alfred feels that there is 
more chance for his activities since he saw 
the specialist, and when last I heard from 
him he intended taking up leather work. 
Alfred’s letter on his arrival at St. Nicholas’ 
Home — another Home connected with 
Chailey—will interest my readers, I think 
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it is a remarkable letter for a boy of his 
age and education 

Toran Mrs. Locx,—I arrived safe and sound 
yesterday. I came bv the 10.40 from Victoria 
| was ever so pleased when I heard I was to travel 
by train, because I have often wondered since I 


have been in bed what it is like to travel on a stretchet 


by train; now I know. I thoroughly enjoved my 
ride vesterday. Mother came down with me; she 
staved until four o'clock. 

We are about a mile from the hospital. It is 
rather nice here. The ward I am in has four beds 
in it. There are two windows me at each end 
I am in a bed by the back one, and get a fairly good 
view. Sister has some forget-me-nots growing on 
the lawn; they look very pretty from the window. 
We had a bad thunderstorm last night which woke 


ingales 


You should have 


me up. ve heard the nigh 
afterwards, there were about three of them, I should 
think—and they started to sing. It was beautiful 


I also heard the cuckoo this morning, and can hear 
now. 


I am sitting up 


one 
iw Mr 


i bit to-day I the 


day before I left the London, and I asked him about 
getting a wheel-chair so that I could propel myself 
about. He said it would do me more good than 
anything because of the exercise and sitting up 


should learn a trade as I have 
more vears to live, 
and drink 


Also he said that I 
(optimist) another seventy-three 
during which time I shall have to eat 
You understand what I mean, don’t you ? 
Yours very sincerely, 
ALFRED MARTIN. 


Miss Rennie (the Quartermaster at Chailey) 


tells me that St. Nicholas’ Home, where 
Alfred is now, was used for raid-shock 
children, but it is now an annexe to the 
Princess Louise Military Hospital. There 


military Sister in charge 


She says she feels sure Alfred will 


is an excellent 
there. 
be happy there, and it seems particularly 
appropriate, as St. Nicholas is the Patron 
Saint of sailors. 

Andrews and 


Alfred's 


I am most grateful to Mrs. 
others for 
support. 


contributions towards 


Gifts of Wool are always Welcome 





I am still anxious for more wool—wool of 


and -and in any 


all 


quantities, 


colours qualities 
large Here is an 
Miss Lowe of St 


She says: 


small or 
appreciative letter 
Giles’ Infant Schools. 


from 


of wool, such 


Thank you so much for the parcels 
; bundles whicl 


a lot of joy is got out of these stray 


come so unexpectedly. 

And the ladies who knit woollies ’’ for 
the families of poor clet write 

Very best and grateful tha f the beautitul 
consignment of wool rece 1 th mornings It 

> very good of you to remembe ir want 

And here come in ippe il for wool, 
which reminds us of the case of Alfred 


Martin. It comes from Mr Lowe (Bob 
bing She says 

Some time ago you very kindly, through vour 
paper, sent my daughter Phyllis no end of different 
parcels of wools. They were splendid, and we and 
the children of the parish, and some of the parents, 
made a lot of things from them, besides the blankets 
for the hospital. I wonder if you could and would 
help me again with the same sort of parcels. Ther: 
is a poor boy in the village who has not been al 


nd most 
imself to get 


uld mana 


to walk for nine years, and he has to spe 
his days in bed because he cannot help 
downstairs [he doctors savy that if he « 








to get out into the air and see more than he is able to 
at present it would take | tl t l 
But he has no chair to g utin. S 

interested in him, I thought of the ide 

of work to help get him a chair And soi 

that I ask your help of the wool I 

heaps about Edward, his patience and cl 





flower nd animals, t 


and his interest in Nature, lals, 
He intere 


it would take up a lot of your time 


me greatly, and when I go and and n 
how pleased he is with the small s you do f 
him, he makes me think what a t of things w 
grumble over, who have manv n idvantages than 
he has, and far more to be t | 


} 


1 hope to receive quantities of wool, and 


I am most grateful for the gifts already 
received. I must give a special word of 


thanks for a parcel of wool left from socks, 


etc., sent from the Working Party of Em- 
manuel Church, Barry Road, Dulwi 
through Isabel H. Fitness 


Rooks Still Needed 





els of books 
Y.M.C.A., to 


tooms, 


I have been able to send pat 
to the Land Workers, to the 
the Deaf Working Girls’ 
to Mrs. Martin's Girls’ 
ham, and to various individual 


Recreation 


Club near Birming 


sailors and 








soldiers. And I am_ hoping for further 
supplies, 
Miss Jessie IL. Morton, Secretary of the 
Women Land Workers’ Libraries, writes: 
Fhank you very much indeed f t | cS. W 
are most grateful for all your hely It is a splend 
parcel Will you kindly tell your readers how vé 
much the books are ippre ted | ] t 
w grateful we are to them 1 t nt 
We sent 28 books and 3 paper books to 
the Y.M.C.A. Red Triangle Library. 
Old Christmas Cards 
Can any reader tell me of any use tO 
which these can be put We have received 
a quantity at the office, and various reader 
write to inquire whether they can dispose 
ot them. 
Letters in Brief 
I enclose a few oddmerts from t belongings 
dea na ! laught ‘ | | t 








ig- 


to 
red 
ers 


ose 


vf a 


Iful 
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scourge that has visited our country, and indeed all 
the world, to be used as you think right. 
bb. A. C, (Broughton in Furness). 


Will you please accept the enclosed cheque fot 
fr os. 8d. for St. Dunstan’s Hostel. Tht Ourver 
continues to bring me pleasure month by month. 

Minnie Gomery, M.D. (INashmir). 


Enclosed you will find ros. 3d., being a gift from 
mv little daughter and her friend, D. Wright. Thev 
have been saving their pocket-money until they had 
something worth while, so now they are sending it 
along for our ** Brave Soldiers and Sailors.” 

M. Ropinson (Horncastle). 


A Gift of a Waistcoat 





A reader in Cheltenham, Mrs. Kendendine 
Webb, most kindly sent a valuable waist- 
coat :-— 


Iam sending you another small parcel of oddments. 
I see by the April Ourver you have been sent,an old 
waistcoat, so | am sending vou the one my 
father wore on his wedding day, when he was married 
sixty years ago in New Zealand. I should like the 
money you get for it to go to THe Ouiver bed you 
ire collecting for, as he always took such interest in 
Dr. Barnardo’s work. An uncle of mine walked the 
hospital with Dr. Barnardo: 

The beads, sequins, and gold thread I thought 
might be of use to the soldiers at the hospital you 
mention near Bristol. I also enclose some lead and 
silver paper which I will still go on collecting as long 
is thev are asked for 


Oddments of all Kinds, Please 





Will all readers kindly search through 
their possessions for oddments of lace, 
ribbon, silk, velvet, felt, plush, serge, cloth, 
flannel, and fur? These are needed by the 
disabled soldiers for toy-making, by a lady 
who works for a Birmingham mission, and 
by a man suffering from tuberculosis, who 
makes needle-books and sells them in order 
to buy a few comforts. 

Miss Violet Methley wrote : 


Thanks so much to vour readers fo 


the parcels ot 
tur and pieces received this morning 

The outer skin of top hats, neatly peeled 
Off, is also most useful to the soldiers for 
making into hand-bags 


Cast-off Garments are a Boon and a 
Blessing 





I have had the most appreciative letters 
or Cast-otf garments sent by my readers. 
Clothes are so dear now that thev are more 
than welcome to people of the professional 
Classes, hard hit by the war, and to those 
mothers of many children who dwell in the 
Poor districts of our cities. I must quote 


wn 


from a letter from Miss Lowe (St. Giles’ 
Infant letter 
written in April: 


Schools). She says in a 


I must tell you that Mrs, Dora “oster sent me a 
little pair of old velvet slippers a year ago, and unless 
there is a real immediate use for some of the articles 
I keep them for emergency. Now these slippers gave 
the utmost comfort to a poor little kiddie of five last 
week with horrible broken chilblains, and who put 
himself to the greatest agony to get on his hard 
leather boots in order to get to school, as he did not 
want to stop away. His mother (a soldier’s widow 
with five little boys) was so grateful, and you can 
imagine the little boy’s own gratitude. 


I shall be glad to receive cast-off garments, 
boots and shoes in good and clean condition. 
I can promise my readers they will go to 


deserving cases, 


Kind Gifts and Letters 





Welcome gifts and letters came from— 


M. L. A. (Glasgow), Mrs. J]. R. Sim, ‘‘ One of Your Readers," 
Mrs. Priestley, ** Only an Oddity,” C. Kay, A. M. S. (Carlisle), 
Miss E. Whitaker, Mrs. Edmunds, Miss Catherine McNair, 
Miss Flora McIntosh, Miss Gladys New, Mrs. Severs, Miss 
R. M. Griffin, C. J. S. Wood, Miss Doreen Ferrell, Miss M. 
Eddy, Miss Jean M. McCrindell, Mrs. Bratley, E. J. Rowell, 
Miss Gladys Widgery, Miss E. Scott, A. B. C., Mary G. Baird, 
C. H. How, Miss E. ]. Smith, Miss B. A. A. (Burton-on-Trent), 
Edith Pollard, Miss Ida Strapp, Mrs. Madeleine Cole, Miss 
Alice Sheppey, Mrs. Allenby, Miss Arthur, Miss Jean MacColl, 
Mrs. Andrews, Miss Foster, Miss Hall, Miss A. M. Swinger, 
Peg Cambrilge, Miss Purvis, Miss M. K. Gedge, Mrs. Mundell, 
Miss Edith Toule, Miss C. Clarke, M. P. B. (Eynsham), Miss 
MeGaw, Miss Raybould, Miss Blanch, Miss Ethel Phillis 
Woolley, * A Lady in Pontefract.’ ** Alpine Vale.” “* A Quiver 
Reader (material dolls), Miss S. C. O’Dogherty, 
Miss Fdith K. Kir bson, E. A. B., Mrs. Colling 
wood, M. Priestley, Mrs. R. Baintather, Mrs. W. Dunn, Miss 
Fk. A. Miles, Mrs. J. James Bailey, Mrs, E. Kinsey Reynolds 
(Calgary), Ruth Stephenson, Mrs. M. Clifford, Mrs. H. Taylor, 
Miss McWhirter, Miss M. Tyeer, Mrs. Owen, E. and L. C. 
(Durham), Miss C. S. Paterson, Mrs. Harland, Miss E.F. Gedge, 
Miss A. S. Gentles, M ell, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs, Clark Couper, 
“Two Sisters Yiewsley), ‘““An Old Reader’? (Newton), 
Miss M. P. Stewart, Mrs. |. H. Reed, Miss Sophia Durrant, 
Annie S. Trent, “* A. A. M. M.,”’ Miss M. E. Grant, Miss Winitred 
Williams, Miss Smallbone, Mrs. Scott, “* A Helper”? (Redlands), 
Mrs. Thomas Butler, Miss A. Edwards, Miss J. L. Owen, 
Katharine J. Finlayson 











Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly and put Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss or any other title in order to assist us 
in sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 
Yours sincerely, 
BELLA StipNrY WooLr 
Mrs. R. H. Lock), 


All letters, gold and silver oddments for 
the Silver Thimble lund, contributions to 
“Tue Outver” Bed at Barnardo’s Boys’ 
Garden City, and for “Philip's” maintenance, 
books, wool, ete., should be addressed to 
Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE Quiver Offices, La 
London, E.C.4. Cheques 
and postal orders should be made payable 


Belle Sauvage, 


to Cassell and Co., Limited. 


























“ Fearing active intervention would be necessary, 


Armstrong put the child behind him 


"py, 
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Long Complete Story 





Bianca of 
the Island 


CHAPTER I 
Four-leaved Clover 


Y the steps at the bottom of the hotel 


garden the gondola lay rocking 

gently on the scarcely perceptible 
swell of the Venetian tide. Around it 
everything basked in the May heat, but 
beneath its darkly hooded canopy shadows 
lurked, invitingly cool; a rose, in a vase, 
looked out of the gloom. 
Michael Armstrong, strolling down the 


strip of creeper-hung greenery — scarcely 


more than 
Venetian ¢ 


a courtyard, 
} 


araens 


but charming as all 
noted with uncon- 
the restful « of his 
“chariot,” and lighting an after-lunch cigar- 


art 


sclous) approval ase 


ette, stepped into it. From somewhere, his 


gondolier appeared, smiling as ever, and 
with a touch of the lone magically wielded 
pole they were off. 


= lorcello, Sinor, sir?” the man asked. 


turning once from his silent and graceful 
task 

Armstrong nodded, and as they slipped 
out over the waters, leant back and gave 
himself up to indolent, half-bored contem 
plation of the sottly chan ing cene. 

And indeed he was bored. Venice, in the 


opulence of its late spring glory, glared at 
him. In its maze. of trangely twisted 
canals and wavs he found nothing better 
than botherment. Curios he did not want, 
of churches he had had more than enough 
during the past two months; old masters 
sickened him, his fellow tourists he loathed 
In all the loveliest and most fascinating 
town in Europe he found nothing to please 
him, remaining as he had begun, bored, 
hipped, disgusted with life 

And all the while he knew the fault to be 


Own, inasmuch within 


his himself lay 
the lack of power to derive pleasure from 
all that was 


made to givi »> much. Yet if 
Itcame to fault—what of hers who had dealt 
him the blow that took the zest and colour 


» 
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from his life? What of the woman he had 
trusted, who should have been his wife 
by now had she not basely thrown him 
aside to marry the friend he himself had 
brought into her life? 

Well, what of her? Surely by now he 


could treat her with the contempt she de- 
served! Why not forget her? After all— 

there women, thou- 
Only this morning at the hotel a 
virl had smiled at him over her coffee with 
eves Bah ! A plague on women ! Why 
the must with 


cynically were other 


sands! 


devil smile 
those same eyes, seductive, sweet - 

Angrily switching off the current of his 
thoughts he threw the stump of his cigar- 
ette into the water, lit another, opened the 
london just he 
started) and plunged into its contents. 

l or 


the 


every woman 


papel (received before 
a while there was silence, the ripple 
water, the gentle splash of the von- 
pole, call 
exclamation. breeze 
hened, a salt 
the distant 
on the larg 


ot 
dolier’s 

euttural 
tre 


then a 
Then the 
wind from the 
Lido, the gondola rocked 
er waves of the open lagoon, 


now and or 


sea blew 


“Signor!” a voice pleaded in a slightly 
injured tone. Behold Murano vonder 
Burano! Even now we pass S. Michele! ” 


Armstron 
the 


with 


put down his paper, answering 
man in Italian and glancing about him 
an effort at interest \fter all, having 
engaged the gondola for the excursion re 
commended at the hotel, to the seven miles’ 


distant island of Torcello, with the idea 
of finding some relief from boredom, he 
might as well endeavour to find it by look- 
ing about him! 

rhe Signor desires to see Murano? The 


noted glass factory, the Cathedral, the 
No, Visions of more boredom swept 
before Armstrong. “I 


vet 


’ 
no 


will not disembark 


‘But Burano! Surely——” 
“Not there, « 


lorcello only 


ithe 


Go on to Torcello , 


' The Sienor will find 
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little there to pass the time. The old 


churches, a few ruins " 
“Proceed!” Armstrong said curtly, and 
to himself: “It sounds less boring than 


5S 


the rest, anyhow!” 
<je 

Twenty minutes later the gondola glided 
up the narrow canal that makes an island 
of Torcello and a passage-way to its row 
of humble cottages and tiny cafés, all that 
is left, with two old churches, of a once 
prosperous town. 

Yet in the spring sunshine, blue sky over- 
head, rippling water beneath and the quiet- 
ness of the remote and untroubled around, 
Armstrong found nothing desolate. Indeed, 
as they made fast to the primitive quay and 
he stepped out on to the grass at the 
water’s edge, he felt almost the first relief 
from weariness and distaste he had ex- 
perienced since two months earlier he set 
out on the Continental tour intended to 
bring forgetfulness of what, apparently, 
Was not to be forgotten. 

Arranging with the man the hour of their 
return and giving him the customary tip to 
spend meanwhile he turned away to find 
what there was to be seen 

But here satisfaction ended to give place 
to annoyance. For no sooner had he left 
the apparent protection of the yvondolier 
than he was set upon by the hoard of child- 
ren, beggars or hawkers of little souvenirs, 
who hang about most Italian places fre- 
quented by tourists. To-day only two gon- 
dolas besides his own lay by the quay, and, 
visitors being few, he found himself getting 
the bulk of a most unwelcome attention. 

However, a little judicious expenditure of 
small cas 


, together with the employment of 
other tactics recently acquired on similat 
occasions finally had the desired effect. 
As he cro sed the quare meadow before 
the old Basilica, he found himself alons 
in the sunshine, with a lark singing hich 
overhead 

He looked up, follow r the bird with 
pleasure far into the blue Then, at a 
sound, he looked down a n and found a 
virl of about ten years old, in tattered rae 
running softly on bare feet by hi ide. In 
her hand she held a few piece f four 


leaved clover, regarded here, as elsewhere. 


as a luck bringer 


Sienor! she began breathlessh « Be 


hold, the lucky leaves!” She held them 


out, evidently expecting to be giver 


in exch Inge. 


Annoyed at the interruption, At 
was about to send the little begear (f 
all, what else was she?) packing a 
companions, when the singular be 


her face caught his attention and held it 
arrested. Stopping, he } j 
his por ket, his eves on t 


} 


expectant beside him. 


Certainly her beauty was remarkabl 
most of all for its utter difference of type 
from that of the other childre1 ) amor 
whom, presumably, she had com 

Most of them, he had noticed as the 
thronged about him a few n tes previ 
ously, had been dark. This ild w 
purely fair, her face a pale oval with 
delicate lips, her eves a_ wide b] 
Even the tattered misery of tl wn u 
picturesque rags in which she was clothed 
failed to disguise the grace « line 
and through rents here and the her ski 
showed white as driven snow 

Catching Armstrong’s eve, } p 
friendliness in it, she smiled faint nd in 
spite of himself he smiled back. 

“Lucky, eh! ” he laughed bitter] °T've 
lost my luck! Will your ‘trifé lea 
bring it back, do you think? ” 

ot: ™ Signo ves ! Are ther not luc 
bringers? See, I found them f in the 
long ora behind the Basilica. One, tw 
three. And three is lucky t ! 

Armstrong laughed, drew out a handful 
of money, gave her a sma pi 
and took the clover leaves from her. He 
was turning away with them still in | 
hand when the child called ( hir 
anxiou 

You will guard them, Si D 
lose your luck!” 

He paused, amused at h x bi 
vaguely touched, too, b tude 
unlike the careless rapacit f | kind 

Look, then! To please th there 
will put them safely aw 

Ile took out his pocket ened 1 
before her gravely interested 1 tl 
clover between it pag cl 1 re 
placed it in his pocket. 

Phe child drew a lon th 1 look 
up at him with her faint sweet smile 

Grazie, Sienor he id hey w 
lie the ife indeed!” Th fte 
moment pause he herself t 1 aw 
with a gentle Add Signor.’ 


1 
ht 
1€ 


] h 


rec 
ag 


in} 


1 a coin 


T, alter 
fter her 
sauty of 


land into 
rirl, who waited 








But by now Armstrong was almost reluc- 
tant to let her go. 

“Wait a minute, child. When the 
vou promise me comes I may want to re- 
’ What do they call 
you? Where do you come from?” 

“ The child nodded back over her shoulder 
the cluster of 
round and about the quay. 


luck 


member the bringer. 


towards humble buildings 
They were, in- 
deed, the only habitations in sight. 

They call me Bianca. 
My grandfather is Giuseppe Cavani.” 

“You have no father, then—no mother?’ 

“No one, Signor, but my grandfather. He 
is old and very poor, and so—I sell the lucky 
leaves ! ” 

“Take this for the grandfather, then. 
Keep the other for yourself, ‘for luck,’ ” 
Armstrong laughed as he slipped into her 
hand, in addition to the coin already given 
her, a five-lira piece. 

For a the child seemed 
to believe she saw aright. 


“Yonder, Signor. 


’ 


moment unable 
Then suddenly 
her blue eyes filled with tears. She raised 
the coin to her lips and kissed it gratefully. 
“Signor,” she said humbly, “you are too 
kind! 
he is often, alas!), but when he sees the 
coin he will surely forget! ” 


The grandfather was angry to-day 


Armstrong went on his way towards the 
Risilica. At its door he paused and looked 
hack, 

The little lonely figure of the child still 
stood watching him on the wide stretch of 
green, the shimmering lagoon behind her, 


the sun elinting on the pale gold of her 


hair. 
CHAPTER II 
Refuge 


HEREAFTER 


him 


boredom settled upon 
Quaint, in their primi- 

tive charm, as are the old churches of 
the island, to him they were but show places 
like scores of others he had visited in the 
last few weeks, and to climb the campanile 


again, 


and see yet more low land was not worth 
While. 
Still, there was space and_ sunshine, 


serenity, 1f no more. 
patience, he 


Idly, but without im- 
sauntered back to the quay, 
ordered refreshment at one of the cafés and 
sat down at an outside table to await the 
hour fixed for the return trip to Venice. 
He had been sitting there ten minutes ot 
80, smoking and watching the embarkation 


r g, 
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of the two gondola parties other than his 
own, when he 





became aware of a disturb- 
ance at the end of the cluster of cottages 
farthest from where he sat. A couple of 
figures had emerged from one, there were 
shouts of anger, then screams, shrill, and 
apparently in a child’s voice. 

A moment later the smaller figure broke 
away and came flying down towards him. 
Then he saw that it was his friend Bianca, 
the tittle seller of “lucky leaves.” Behind 
her rushed an old man of and 
evil appearance, brandishing a and 
shouting maledictions. 

Concerned for the child, Armstrong stood 
up and she caught sight of him. With a cry 
of relief she redoubled her speed and rushed 
frantically into his arms. 


angry 
stick 


“Ah, Signor Inglese,” she sobbed, breath 
almost spent. ‘Save me! You 
are so kind——” 


me, save 

The old man came on, cursing and gestic- 
ulating, his face contorted with rage. He 
was almost upon the Englishman and cower- 
ing child now, waving his stick with unmis- 
takably evil intent, and Armstrong, fearing 


active intervention would indeed be neces- 
sary in her defence, had put the latter 
Yechind him. But at the last moment the 
old fellow suddenly rocked, staggered, 


dropped the menacing stick, threw up his 
arms and, right at his grandchild’s feet, 
fell foaming to the ground in a fit. 

At the same instant a crowd of pictur 
esquely tattered had 
hurriedly emerging various of 


been 
the 


gathered, clamouring and gesticu- 


figures, which 
from 
cottages, 
lating, about the trio of principal actors in 
the s¢ ene, 

Armstrong himself stooped hurriedly to 
the old man’s assistance and was joined 
immediately after by the proprietor of the 

Several hovered round offer- 
advice; but in answer to Armstrong’s 
query it appeared that no doctor was to be 
had from anywhere neare1 

But as 


cafe, women 


ing 


than Venice. 

a matter of fact Bianca’s grand- 
father was already beyond doctor’s aid. In 
a few minutes he was clearly seen to be 
few more he dead. 
Armstrong it was who, borrowing a shawl 


dying; in a was 


from one of the women, covered with it the 
contorted features, suggested that the body 
should be removed to a place of decent 
privacy, and then turned to the terrified, 
weeping child. 


For some minutes he was unable to calm 
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her sufficiently to extract any information 





as to what had happened. At last, however, 
-he sobbed out the agonised confession that 
it was her own carelessness which had 
caused her grandfather’s death. 

It appeared that before going home. after 
Armstrong had given her the two pieces of 
silver, she had wandered down into the 
meadows behind the churches, there to re- 
plenish her stock of clover leaves against 
the following day’s need. Here, appar 
ently, the coins must have slipped through 
the rags of her clothing and been lost. 

Unaware of this, and anxious to placate 
the already angry grandfather, she had im 
mediately upon her return hurriedly told 
him of the Englishman’s gift, put her hand 
into the place where it should have been 
only to find it gone, 

At this his wrath descended upon her in 
very truth. Of all the many times she had 
seen her grandfather angry, she sobbed, 
nevet had she seen him like this! He 
raved! He was as one gone mad! In 
terror of her life was it that she had fled! 

Her voice died away. Clinging to the 
Englishman, she buried her face in his 
sleeve and returned to passionate weeping. 

Time was passing, and already Arm- 
strong saw his gondolier waiting in readi 
ness upon the bank of the canal beside the 
rondola 

Turning to the group of chattering, in- 
quisitive, yet aloof, women, he asked one 
who looked lightly more re ponsible than 
the rest, if there was no one who could take 
charge of and console the child. 

No one, Signor, now old Giu eppe 1s 
dead,” she croaked “The Madonna alone 
know what will become of he r! Probably 
later the Municipality 

But 2ow, Woman?” Armstrong broke in 
“Surely some of you can take her and give 
her comfort and a home for the present 
The poor child clin to me, but it grow 
late and J] must go Some of you art 
mother 

There was a murmur of voice 

“We are poor, Signor \lready there are 
many mouths to feed. We want no more 

And at the same moment Bianca herself, 
clinging tighter to him than ever, sobbed 
out 

No, no, Signor! Leave me not with 
them. You who are so strong and kind 
take me with you!” 

What's that?” Armstrong ejaculated, 
tartled into” English Pher in Italian, 


stooping kindly over the child. “ Poverino 
s -that 1s IMpo sible | must leave 
They shall be kind to vou, I pr 


promise, 
but 4 


No, no! Take me with you!” 
The old woman who had poken first 
caught at the words, not having detected 


them before. 

“Yes, Signor! Why not?” she cried, her 
eves running shrewdly over him and th 
child. “Take her. There is no one to pre 
vent, for no one wants her. Yet, look vy 
she is a luck bringer, for all that. See the 
lucky leaves still close in her hand!” 

There was indeed a_ faded leaf. sti 
clutched in one of Bianca’s pale little dirt 
hands. Armstrong saw it as he answered 
impatiently : 

“Nonsense, woman! TI cannot take th 


child, and I want no olk 


“Call it what you like, Signor,” old 
Maria said sulkily, “but what I speak 
wisdom. You would do well to listen, fo 
1 tell you the child will bring you luck 
Has she not the golden voice of her mother, 
Margherita of Venice Have I not heard 
her sing, and do TI not know what I say 

She turned to the other women for ¢ 
firmation, and there w a murmur of agr 
ment. 

“Si, Signor! Tt isthe truth! Cavaniw 








a good old name in Venice, before the family 
fell on evil days, and the child mother, 
daughter though he wa to the ol 
dead sinner yonder, was beautiful as_ the | 
day, with the voice f gold that bn 

gold. Ill was the di | that 
met the Enelish ‘ Milord | name 

never told), for—in leaving her he brok 

her heart, and. in givi his child birth 

died. Old Giuseppe and | wife Lucrezia 
took the babe but hated it wit evel breatl 
they drew Lucrezia died five years ag 

Now both are dead The unwanted child 
alone ind a ‘luck-brineger’ for those who 
have money to buy their luck!” she 
pause 1 dramatically. 

The coincidence of the old crone word 

truck Armstrong oddl Had he not 

hour ince bought and paid tor hi luck 
Doubtfully and pityu vy he looked dow 


at the poot little seller 
She lifted a teal tained face ind wh 








pered imploringly : “Si take me! 

At that Armstrong made his resolve 
Very well, mother!” he 1 reckk 
addre ing the old woma 1 take he 

' fa a Venice, anvhow ! Come, 


eT, 
Id 
he 
igs 
he 
he 
ike 


he 





Bianca, dry your tears. You're going with 
me.” 

He hurriedly left with the 
innkeeper, distributed a few coins amongst 
the women, disclaimed 
part to have any belongings of Bianca’s 
kept for him, and, taking the child by the 
hand, led her down to the waiting gondola. 


his address 


any desire on his 


As the latter shot out of the narrow canal 


into the open water, Bianca turned and 
took a long grave look at the receding 
shores of the yvreen, lonely island. Then, 


stooping, she took Armstrong’s hand in hers 
and humbly kissed it. 

After which she crouched quietly down by 
his side and did not move until Venice was 
Teac hed. 


fe 
Once there, Armstrong handed his charge 


over to the hotel looked 
the next 


child’s 


such a 


manaveress, to be 
after and properly clothed. On 
made inquiries as to the 
antecedents and the levality of 
ceeding as taking het Discovering 
nothing to contradict old Maria’s story, and 


day he 
pro- 
away. 


finding no obstacle whatever in the way 
of his doing what he liked with the little 
waif, he determined to take her with him 


to England. 

With grim amusement he 
of the sensation that probably be 
produced his his 
arrival accompanied by an “adopted child.” 
But he was a man of over thirty, well to 


some thought 


would 
amony 


own circle” by 


ao (only practising as a barrister because 
he disliked being idle), and without near 
telatives. This being the case, he was ac- 
ustomed to consulting nothing much 
heyond his own inclinations The child 


had yiven him, at any rate, some temporary 


interest, and for that he was grateful to 


her. If his action was quixotic, it at least 
concerned no one but himselt 
He sent for Bianca one eve ning a day 


or two later, to tell her of 
had come to on her behalf 


the decision he 
He was smok- 
Ing in the biy lounge of the hotel, a clean, 
cool, grave looking Englishman, handsome 


enough in his dinner jacket and white shirt 


tront. She came stealing to him, awe and 
something like adoration in her sea-blue 
eyes, looking smaller, neater, less pictur- 
esque, in her new black, than she had 


looked in the old Torcello ray 
She listened gravely to all he had to sav, 
and at the end stooped again with the same 


humble grace as be fore, apparently with 


QR 
C 
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the intention of again kissing his hand. In 
some. embarrassment he withdrew the hand 
before she could do it, and with a few more 
kind words sent her away. 


sje 
Two days later, on the eve of his depar- 
ture with her for England, he was going 
upstairs in the evening after dinner. Pass- 
ing a window opening upon an inner court- 
yard upon which also abutted the kitchen 
premises of the hotel, he heard voices and 





the sound of music rising from below. 
Someone was thrumming carelessly upon a 
guitar, and there was laughter and the 


reiterated request for “a song.” 

A moment’s pause, and then a voice rose, 
hich, flexible 
young. wider 


and 
Arm- 


clear, singularly 
Pushing the 


sweet, 
window 
strong leaned out. 

[In the courtyard below, lit by the ruddy 
light of lanterns, he saw gathered together 
a picturesque group of male and female 
servants (those not on duty about the hotel, 
wearing the many-coloured garments of the 
Venetian peasant) seated on boxes, barrels, 
or anything else that came handy. In the 
midst of them, high on an upturned barrel, 
a guitar in her hand, the light bringing into 
relief her fair hair and white skin, sat 
enthroned little Bianca, singing like a bird. 

Armstrong listened to the very end of 
the noted the wild applause that 
followed, then turned thoughtfully away. 


song, 


The “Voice of gold "! After all, old 
Maria’s prophecy seemed likely to come 
true! 

CHAPTER III 
The Voice of Gold 
EVERAL years passed and = Arm- 


strony’s return from his long Contin- 


ental tour accompanied by the little 
Italian waif (having excited, as he ex- 
pected, some comment and amusement at 


the time) had long since been almost for- 


gotten, his “ward” Bianca Cavani being 


taken everywhere now for granted and 
without question, 

Immediately upon his arrival with her 
he had sought out a former governess of 
his own (now a Mrs. Mortimer, widowed, 


without children, and glad of the oppor- 
tunity of augmenting her small income by 
doit g a service to a former favourite pupil), 
with whom he placed the girl; the small 


house in the outskirts of London becoming 
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such home as she had between the intervals 
of life at the good class school to which she 
ultimately 

Armstrong, living as 


went, 


before, in his own 


London chambers, and increasingly busy 
and successful in the practice of his pro- 
fession, did not see a reat deal of her, but 
in his capacity of “Guardian” (a title 


which she adopted to call him by, 
it herself 
practice 


changing 


* Guardiano’ he made 


her 


usually taking the child back to school. at 


into a 


of supervising education, 
f each term himself, besides 


half-holi- 


the beginning 


calling for her occasionally on 


days and days of the kind to take her out. 
It amused him to see himself behaving 


such 


in a thoroughly, orthodox elderly 
yuardian manner, and there was a certain 
pleasure as well as amusement to be got 
from Bianca’s own shy happiness and 
almost awestruck pride in his appearances 


at the school. 


But at first he found her disappointing. 
In the new and orderly surroundings of 
English life some of her natural charm 
seemed to fade, her di licate type of beauty 
to become obscured She was timid and 
very quiet, especially her Italian began 
to give place to a pretty but halting Eng- 
lish, Nor for a vear or two could anyone 
get her to sing at 

Then suddenly she bloomed. Little by 
little her gift of song returned, and Arm- 
strong, on his occasional holiday-time visits 
to the little house, thought more than once 
of the lark that had su high above the 
Torcello fields, as he heard her liquid voice 
trilling out odd snatches of song for the 
pure joy of doing it 

At seventeen, when she put her hair up, 
he remembered that he mother had been 


‘beautiful as the day,” and, 
of 


in his capacity 
cuardian 





iain, remained vaguely 
worried by the recollection for at least a 
week At eichteen and silent but very 
lovely, she left school 1 began her actual 
voicg training. Her English master had 
done all he could for her in a few months, 
and before she wa eteen the faithful 
Mrs. Mortimer, actin unde Armstron 
instructions, let the little house d accom 
panied the girl abroad to t her train) 
there. 

Armstron missed hen 7 ie, he | 1 
not admitted hi ward I h into his « 
life, but hers ul more or I beside 
it had somehow lent it interest She had 
been something for him to think about, 











spend his money on, plan for, and, as he 
occasionally admitted to himself, he was 
singularly without anyone else for whom 
to do-these things 

He had never married, ar the wound 
once dealt him had never wholly heal 
for even after so long time anv chan 
encounter with a woman owning her eyes, 
her voice, some slight trick of her manner, 
had power to rouse in him more than a 
touch of the old pain, ind the thought of 
anv substitute fo1 the one was still in 
possible to him. 

Of the woman herself he 1 altogetl 
lost sight. On his return Italy s 
and the newly made husband who had b 
his friend had gon ) to the 
Colonies and no news of her had ne b: 
to him. Perhaps it w well. B 
ometimes he wondered if their paths we 
ever cross again, and hi red for tl 
touch of her hand Hi t he 
had long since died 

<sse 

Six months before she twent 
one Bianca came back re 

fini hed,” and a wonde VOICE 

old.” Hearing for the t the « 
quisite cadences that fel l 
\rmstrong thought involuntar it 
lark that sang wild ind f t 
above Bianca’s island, but M ( 
her mother, who had met wit 

It was in May, just « 

r first meeting with A _ oe 
made her operatic debut, Juliett 

Romeo and Juliett ; O I 
the great impresario, accl. I 

reatest “find ” of his career 

I i Sc a Wa the choi eC ave te 
| had chosen her as pl a tO 
his season, and it was upon ked } 

litteri with diamonds, a-shimmer wit 

ilk and the bare silke1 ) 1¢ ol 
wom that Bianca 1 1 n 
to the stage for the first t 

But Armstrong, watcl <A 

with a quaint little tl pride mM 
thoutht that the beautiful Juliette they w 
ill applauding had been hi? ery y' 
before Fricstein ever | oticed 

ot once did the girl’s « littl : 

‘ ( eetne that seemed humilit 
! ! In one forsak ! I the I 

1 beautiful costumes of old Ital 
( land, he n 1 n . 
tomed. Everything sl! t lo seems 
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natural to her, and her Jutiette, full of the 
sweetness and fire youth, touched the 
hearts of the audience, while her liquid, 


ot 


exquisite voice rang in their ears and 
charmed their senses. 
Her reception was magnificent. As she 


stood bowing beneath the raised curtain at 
the end of each act, flowers were showered 
upon her until she seemed to stand in one 
great garden. Armstrong himself had 
thrown roses and lilac nodding together 
when she took her first curtain, but when 
took the last, pale and with teats in 
her eyes as the applause thundered round 
her, he leant forward and threw neatly to 
her very feet 


she 


a tiny bunch of clover, pink 


and sweet smelling, with a little frill of 
its own green leaves around it. 

For a moment it lay, a tiny thing, 
humble among its exctic companions. But 
Bianca had seen it, and as the curtain 
began to fall she stooped for it, looked 


whence it came, lightly 

lips, and tucked it, 

the bosom ot dress. 
And 


then 


touched it with her 
ys alone of them all. into 
, het 

sO he I 


there 
impresario’ s 


Even 
in the 
interviews, 
to got 


the night was far spent before 


long triumph ended. 


Spe ial 


Was a supper 


room, there were 
congratulation 


throug 


introductions, be 
h, and 


at last Armstrong succeeded in carrying his 


ward and Mr Mortimer off in his car to 
the hotel at which, since their return from 
broad, they had been staying sianca was 
quiet and a little spent when the car finally 
moved off, and Mrs. Mortimer, awestruck 
by it all, had subsided into complete silence 
in the Opposite corner, 

‘You were plendid, child!” Armstrong 
took the girl’s hand and patted it, fatherly 
wise. “Splendid! Even I, who you know” 

laurvhing have alwavs backed you for 
a prima donna, did not think you would 
achieve such a success at a first appearance. 
It Was vrand! ” 

“You—vyou were pleased with me, then, 
Guardian Mig Nhe said 


It might have been 


I long ago! 


“Dear child!” Armstrong said, touched 
by the simple question. “Pleased, indeed ! 
\nd proud too! 

‘Ah, no, Guardiano; not that! It is 
! who am proud—not to have disgraced 
vou. Without you, how could any of this 
have been Alway I have longed to repay 
you for all your goodness, and now——” 


“Nonsense, dear, nonsense! Armstrony 
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expostulated with all an Englishman’s awk- 
wardness at the prospect of thanks. “ Your 
wonderful gift is your own to do what you 
like with. So, I hope, is your future—a 
happy and successful one! There!” 

He patted her hand again kindly, then, 
relieved to have got his little speech off, 
withdrew his own, and a moment later the 
car drew up at the hotel. 

“Here you are! No, I won’t come in, 
thank you, Mrs. Mortimer. Good night, 
Bianca, dear. By the by, if you’re not too 
tired to-morrow afternoon I’ll come round 
and take you out with me—eh? I’ve got 
a little surprise for you. Good night.” 

A porter came running to disentangle the 
prima donna from her load of costly, 
scented flowers, and Armstrong spent five 
minutes handing the trophies out of the 
car, 

Upstairs, later, a weary girl, her beautiful 
dress torn off and cast aside, sat down in 
the midst of them cried herself sick 
for the mother who had died in giving her 
birth; while poor Mrs. Mortimer, fussing 
round putting all she could of the flowers in 
water, between intervals of attempted con- 
solation, reflected that, sweet as was Bianca, 
who she herself had brought up, all foreigners 
were more than a little strange! 





and 


CHAPTER IV 
Armstrong’s Gift 


UT by the following afternoon, when 
Armstrong called 
no 


Bianca 
the night’s 


for 
of 


as 
arranged, traces 
left. 

In the vestibule of the hotel he found her 
waiting for him; charming in a Paquin robe 
with elusive gleams of blue about it that 


storm were 


caught and echoed the blue of her eyes, her 


corn-coloured hair shining under a _ wide 
black hat. As she rose to meet him with 


her own soft easy grace, he realised again, 
with the same little shock as it had given 
him once or twice before, what a beautiful 
creature this litthe ward of his had become. 


“And now for the surprise, Bianca,” he 
said as they went out through the swing 
doors. “Shalt I tell you what it is? Well, 


just a home of your own! You’re no end of 


a big person now, you know, a prima donna 


and the rest of it, and it’s time you had 
your own diggings. I got the chance of a 
jolly little flat near here, .nice*and central, 
took it, got Barings to furnish, and it’s 
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my pre 





sort of 
anniversary, coming-out present, all in one, 
speak ! Here’s a_ taxi 
Mustn’t tire you for to-night.” 


sent to you—a birthday 


so to jump in! 
thank 
but,” 
‘you are 

that I 
had 


“Guardiano, you say | must not 
you,” Bianca said as they moved off, 
laying her hand lightly on his, 
very to me! Did vou gu 
of the hotel I 
a real home, you know 


good 


Was weary 


There was a touch of patl 
but the face she 


and sweet. 
“ P 


in her word 


turned to him was bright 


oor child, 
of it! 
had no 
hitherto. 
“Vou 
Bianca’s 
atter a moment s 
“D’you know, I’ve 

When I woke up at eleven there wa 
Morty with my breakfast and a m 
of notes and thin 

flowers, boxes of bon-bon 
perfect strangers who 


no—when I think 
And an old bachelor like me has 
chance of 
Still, I’ve 


come to 
- 
making me tor you 


done my best now. 
voice was low and earnest, but 


SUCH 1 


! There were mort 
letters from 


want to know me, 


others asking for autographs or j 
music; and even 
where to get 


ing me for my 
vising mé my hats and 
s! I was by the time | 
got to the end 

“The pe nalty of fame, my child! ” Arm 
strong laughed. “Here we are!” 


dresse quite tired 


<sJe 

Bianca was enchanted with = he new 
home, and indeed he ¢ 1 hardly my 
otherwise, for in I l ) it WwW 
everything that « 1 have desired 
Armstrong had give t fairl hand t 
the experienced firn envyaced to do the 
furnishing, and t It 2 
pertect 

A temporary handmaid | been enya 
and when the tow . 2 ection Va ove! 
he brought them ); 
window of the pret ! 

SO mK P B Arr t 1d 

hall be hoste fe t first time in 
own house, nd ask n t te ir fh 
guest 

‘Guardiano! ” he f l hut 


look a he sat dow “y , ae 


what is mine is yo : k 
you, because alv 
wish you will come! 
‘Thank you, my d I sl be ple: 
7) yme often, I expect, if on to see he 


alwavs do your best, Guardiano,” 


untam 


my late ‘ward’ gets on now he’s ‘on 


own,’ ” 
rhe girl lifted her delicate brow 
“Why ‘date ward’ | asked “VV 
you not have me still? 
He shook his head laugh 


My deat girl, I shall alw be please 
to advise, but—your own cart lies before 


you now. 


I should like you to keep Mr 
Mortimer with you for the present, but 


must choose for vout f ; flat Ih 
taken in your name, and I’! etting 
pay the rent So you’l not be 


your own,’ but 77 yout 


She handed him h t it a lit 
cake on her own plate vei l 
If you do not t I l f 
1 on m | 
loi lv, he aid 
Nonsense! No fear ! Ti 
It W I He ¢ t 
You forget vou’ i ! J 
past dull years taken 1 v" 
e kind and a ] Li bse 
eam hen you be t t ( 
our friends by the score.” 
Bia 1 shook her | 
They will be | ¢ 
he 11d “Th will ¢ 
md we hall lau 
away and I shall ( 
The pathos in he 
with the. sudden 1 
kk wctuall\ ) 
take from ro 
You mustn't | t t 


Mort ri y! thin] t] I 
Be ide out I t W 
the 
te yl 1] ‘ 
} 
t l hope ¢t l 
' 
as | + ] t 
Bia ooped 
id ' floor | 
Rant : 25. 
\ to et (, " t I 
} I ‘ 











or 


ili 





that is behind you. You have no need even 
to think of it. You have the blood of two 
good families in your veins, You have 
beauty and your glorious gift of song. 
Believe me, there will be men in plenty at 
your feet before long. Choose wisely, that 
is all I need say.” 

He emptied his cup and lit a cigarette 
hurriedly, with an uneasy feeling of having 
blundered somehow, 

As if she read the thought in his mind, 
Bianca said wistfully: 


“You do not think me _ ungrateful, 


Guardiano? You are so good to me in 
everything, while I—I do nothing for you! ” 


“Foolish child!” 
embarrassed by her distress. 


Armstrong was. still 
“What should 
you do? But if you like, I will tell you 
what you dave done to make my life much 
happier than it was when first I found you.”’ 

With his eyes on the floating cigarette 
smoke and his mind back in the past he 
told her of how his life had been emptied 
of happiness till she herself came at least 
to lend it interest. He hardly saw the girl 
opposite him or noticed how her eyes flashed 
and her colour came and went as he was 
ta'king, 

Chere was a moment's pause when he 
had finished. Then she said slowly: 

“But you do not think of her still—that 
woman: 


He laughed ruefully. “I’m afraid I do, 


Bianca—that’s the devil of it! I care tow 
much for her memory to care for any other 
woman, anyway ! 


“But you—vou must be lonely Bianca’s 


voice was wistful 

“Oh, I’ve had to get used to that!” he 
laughed again I’m an old bachelor now, 
Bianca the state has its advantages, no 


responsibilities or anything of that kind, 
} 
u- know, 


| m Nappy cnoug h, believe 


‘But—but Jove, Guardiano, love and all 


the dear beautiful little things that go with 


it: } ’ 1 

ty don’t m them all for for Just an empty 
memory ! Why. some. dav there there 
might be some other woman who --who o 
She turned away and b gan gathering up her 


rloves and other belongings from the couch 

beside her, 
Strangely moved \rmstron rose, and 

hend 

eNdING Over het cently 

shoulder, 
Kind little way 1! he said rather huskily. 


But don’t you worry your pretty head about 


patted het 
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me or I shall wish I had not told you. Live 
your own life and be happy—that’s all I 
ask.” 

She laughed suddenly at that, a rather 
wild little peal of laughter, sprang up and 
declared it was time they went home. She 
was talking with the same little air of in- 
consequent gaiety when ten minutes later he 
put her down at the hotel door and went on 
his way alone, still with that previous 


puzzling having 





sensation of somehow 


blundered. 


CHAPTER V 
The Other Woman 


HE following day Bianca taking 
Mrs. Mortimer with her as‘a matter 
of course—took possession of her cosy 


home, and a day or two later an interview 


with ‘Signora Cavani, the beautiful 
young prima donna, at her own charming 


flat,’ appeared in an evening paper, with 
a portrait of her, sweetly grave, in her 
Juliet cap and quaint pearl-incrusted gown. 

As Armstrong had predicted, she had 
before long more than enough new friends 
and interests to fill her life. The former 
flocked about her, as always about beauty 
and talent, especially when it is new. 
Already worshippers of several kinds were 
at her feet, and between them and her 
found 
moment in her day 


work she soon scarcely a_ free 
beyond those which 
had ( mpul- rily to be given to rest, 
After that afternoon at the flat he had 
taken for her the girl and her “guar 
dian” gradually ceased to catch anything 
more than passing mpses of each other 


Even these were genera across the foot- 
in the courts 
\rmstronge wa iten elad to lip into 
the stall at the Opera House which, by 
was always kept for him 


It wa mn one of these evenil 


much abou the pertormance, merely 


istening lazily to the music, that, from 


the semi-darkness of one of the boxes above 
the ive, a face he knew faintly resolved 
itself—a woman’s fa framed in shadowy 
hair, with fine featur ind dark eyes bent 
thouvhttulls on the tac below Surely 
it was she! Surely across eleven years he 


aw what he had longed to ee, the face of 


the woman he had loved! 
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A moment later the curtain fell and the © Poor Guardiano !”’ she aid softly, 





nts went up For an instant he looked You do look tire d. You you th int 
: 5" 


away, then eagerly turning back to the box, he woman was—she?”’ 


found that it was e1 woman, who He nodded. 


re 


ever she was, had gon a Imag nation pl ybably,’’ he laughe j 
However, reflectir o that she would prob ““ A face that one has cared for does pli 
ably return, he made his way round to the tricks like that sometimes! 


door, knocked, and receiv r no answer He pressed Bianca’s hand kindly ar 





looked in. No one was there, and the moved on Hesitating a mor t, she, te 
absence of belongings of any kind seemed turned and went on her way with a littl 
to make it doubtful that anvone was re- sigh, 

turning. He strolled down to the offic Armstrong glancing back at a turn 
only to discover that the box had not been the corridor saw the young Russian wait 
let at a that night, no d been seen x, for her, and noticed 3 k of g 
there adn ition as she join | 


wondered if ¢ wa eal overworkin W t on hi way al 
himself to at extent ! He could 25 
lave Wor t \ id beer there, = 
and no other tha e thought that, There was ( ! t prir 
f it was indeed e had missed he lo room t fo \ v o,f 
perhaps again for n ye ) was in arrival at the theatre B f 1, 
tolerab ead of her dre es og t 
The box em ] ipied for the it d been take n< 
rest of the eve With t half-formed to be in her place a 
tention of B . if ie could B 14, Who, wit f t 
throw a wht t yiect, he mad plicity of the ind-bred t 
lls Way round t 1 n aft the « r to her, loathed t ) 
( 1 ) or the | t ¢ Db ort the \“ | to 
I the corrid out ( ( net her just a t r won 1 ay ib t 
con awa \ f handsom and for the first time b t 
ind list | pp who had I ible pet D 1 
pparently bee vaiting C0 r, wa t, when someon mi 
wit } \ \r tepped up to that one of t comp t 
them ‘ t 1 1 her com er, El D Ia t I \ 
p P Lip It ap ving just tak p t 1 
peared e \ to pper with of a m r part had n eV 
part » he hand 1 | t re) 


lrew her le for a moment, th As t ( eemed to | V 

other nm p ! a “TT did B ’ it kK t ol 

not } 4% r t t and ind M I W 

fter ‘ ! \ n the ] lsome woman in t ( t t t 
! Xx ! the nt ( { N « ce t } ew ne 4 re 

| did not see « x Ww emp i celebrated actre f ' t time t 


t ow; f ear t tio! the ruffled ma < 
. 7% } t { ce ettled Loy ind ti ¢ ed 
But I 1 it moothly. It reed that the 
weusthle 1 t t ment ld continue for at t 
ie Sheud wheth 3 few days, by which the r¢ 
Bianca was sear face with her lresser would probably be able to retul 
eves, a ilittic wu h tw » her he performance over, B a Ww J! 


delicate brows. finishing dressing, preliminary to leaving 
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he 
ne 








the theatre. Elinor Langton, standing be- 
hind her at the table, was chatting easily 
as she helped her, when suddenly she 
stopped abruptly in the middle of what 
she was saying. Bianca glanced up inquir- 
ingly, and in the glass over her shoulder 
saw the other’s eyes, startled and intent 
on one of the sheaf of photographs which 
flanked the toilet articles. It was only for 
a moment. Elinor looked away then and 
finished what she was saying so composedly 
that Bianca thought she had been mistaken 
in imagining her recognition of any face in 
particular among the others there. 

But a few minutes later, having left the 
room, to return almost directly for her 
handkerchief which she had omitted to take, 
she found Miss Langtou again by the glass, 
this time unmistakably examining one of 
the photographs, for she was holding it in 
her hand close up to the light. Hearing 
Bianca’s footstep, she put it quietly down 
and turned to her work of tidying the table. 

Bianca, however, in her one swift glance, 
had recognised it as the one of Armstrong, 
which from the first had retained its place 
on her table, and for the second time that 


evening she found herself unreasor*bly dis- . 


pleased. What right had this stranger to 
be interested in her “guardian”? 

Yet, after all, there was probably nothing 
in it. The other woman was going on 
with her work quite unconsciously, and in 
iny case a reluctance to discuss the matter 
kept Bianca from saying anything. Merely 
explaining what she had returned for, she 
said rood night again and went away. 

But later, as she lay tossing uneasily 


f, - 

rom side to side when she should have 
} 

been sleeping her nerves had become 
strangely on edge these days), she found 


herself puzzling over the incident again. 
And suddenly a thought struck her which 
drove sleep altogether from her eyelids. 
Only yesterday Armstrong had seen that 
face in the box above the stage. Elinor 
Langton had, of course, been in the theatre 


then Just now she had recognised his 
likeness. She was the woman of his early 
life! 
<je 
\ careless inquiry made while dressing 


the following evening settled the question. 
Yes, Miss Langton had seen the stage from 
the house, having listened to one act of the 


Opera from an empty box two nights pre- 
Viously. 
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Bianca sang divinely that night. © She 
looked more charming than ever. But an 
observer close at hand would have seen 
faint lines of pain under the make-up 
round her mouth, and the shadow of it 
deep in her eyes; for all the while, what 
seemed like another self than the one that 
acted and sang, fought a bitter fight against 
the sacrifice it knew itself compelled to 
make—the sacrifice of the love that taking 
root in the heart of the beggar child had 
grown to an exquisite flower in the heart 
of the beautiful woman. 

True, Armstrong was unaware of its 
existence, possibly would ever remain so. 
He had confessed that unchanged feeling 
for another woman already barred the way. 
But, given time, would he have forgotten? 
Could not Bianca herself, in her youth and 
beauty, have made him forget, waking love 
with love, as many another before her? 

Alas, now there was no time! The 
woman he had loved and lost, but never 
forgotten, was here; and to Bianca was 
given the chance of repaying all she owed 
him by restoring to him his long-delayed 
happiness before it was too late. 

That its restoration was more than pos- 
sible Elinor Langton had already made 
clear. Recalling snatches of their occa 
sional conversation on the previous evening 
Bianca remembered the other's telling ho 
that, married some time ago, she had been 
several years a widow. She had intimated, 
too, with somewhat unusual freedom, that 
her marriage had been a mistake, for which 
she blamed herself, leaving the impression 
on the listener's mind that could she choose 
again it would be otherwise. 

Throughout another sleepless night Bianca 
fitted together, over and over again, the 
chapters of the story, working the probable 
sequel to its bitter solution. And by the 
time dawn came she had made her decision. 


CHAPTER VI 
Bianca's Gift 


DAY or two later the morning pox 
brought Armstrong a note from his 
“ward” asking him to be kind and 
come to tea with her on an afternoon in 
the following week. It was just the usual 
little daughterly epistle he had grown ac- 
customed to from her, and gave no particu-s 
lar reason for the invitation beyond the fact 
that for once she would be free to receive 
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him. He knew 
if he failed her, a 
acceptance. 
At the back 
also lay. 
Passing the 
the previous 





she 


disappointed 
once with his 


of | n 1 another 


me late 
ain 


theatre « h 


evening he had a 


seen 


gianca leaving with Prince Lipinsky in 
attendance. They were t alone, and, 


the 
no reasonable objection could | 


nothing being known agai Russian, 


x made to 


his entertaining the prima donna among 
other of his wealthy and well-connected 
friends. Yet the fact w. undeniable that 
Armstrong disliked seen her with him 
Who was to know (he asked himself irrit- 
ably several times) that the fellow wa 
playing a straight mé 

As Bianca’s “guardian” (a character he 
forgot having discarded!) he resolved to 
say a word or two to her in the way of 
Warning, and = accor: velcomed _ the 


invitation which offered him the opportunity 


of doing so. 


<jo 
This intention wa ll in his mind when 
a week later the lift de ited him outside 
sianca’ door. 


Phe Signora had not yet returned since 
the morning, the maid who answered the 
door informed hin . id M Mortimer had 


gon out for the but would he 


kindly 





come in L wait 1 Signora’s 
return, 
She showed him the drawing-room 
and left him. 
Pre ently he heard a 1 at the bell, 
nd at the sound of \ ce the hall he 
ro to meet her 
But it was not she. Anot woman came 
into the room, the maid I cing Mi 
Langton.” 
The name was unf liar, and there was 
n jnstant pi ] 1 the new 
ril ly. Then 
it wi 
said kil "| ! 
ears! 
1 had J lf t litth 
I t had it bee 
e to } it had to } fo 
put t le M 
at tl heatre durit 
k ] supplied | 
» desired to At 
trong’ identit 1 connect wit 
Bianca, it Itimate pe had becor 

















more than a possibility, inasmuch as she 
intended making it so. 

Still, Bianca had remained silent, the 
other being unaware of her knowledg 
any former acquaintanceship with Arn 

tron and no indication had been gi 
in the prima donna’s kind lit ne 

invitation to the minor singer who had be 
cting as her dresser, that y< would 
there to meet the latter; t t exte 
the sudden meeting with the man she 

treated badly yeal befor ( 1 sho 

But paleness suited the « 1. She 
was a handsome woman who | t sp 

everal years on stage or ¢ ert platforn 
without learning to enhance her own go 
look She looked i t beautiful a 
after a moment’s half tre x hesitation, 
she held out both hand 1 faltered: 

“Michael! Forgive ne Let us let us 
be friends again.” 

Ihe slight theatricalit f her att 
passed unnoticed. Armstrong t ok the out 
stretched hands in hi , al 1 ] mom 
at ny ate, the shadow of that | 
happened in the past f to nothi 
né 

<sso 

Later he at di m ¢ the 
couch b the window talked 
though some littl] ( t | 
between them now. | 

i re: had to } X} a raking 

the past in th | present; 

were things that 1 ft ext ised, 

ind much that had to tten. The 
part the woman had t ot an easy 
one but he play | d ity int 
end she for tl 

his f he tol 

t the latt ro bee 

iven 

She sighed, and 1 that only no : 
last could e be apy 

And Ou dea Mi ? he 

You—you ve never 1 

Neve i uid grav Then, wit 
j t h which son | hed th 
ject on one side Y lt me for 
that, Elinor! 

\] bed in the t to the ext 

forretting that tl ( 
other’s house the } ted aln 

til when the elect ] shat 
A moment lat 5 me¢ t 
1 1 
c] } ] +] t 
c 


“ He saw the y 


‘oung Russian waiting for her, and noticed 
his look ol 


glad admiration as she joined him '’—yp. 846 
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usual delightfully dressed and very lovely. 
No her slight 
involuntarily she saw 
Armstrong and the other 

but the latter’s 
and appealing a 





one appeared to notice 


shrinking when 
woman together, 
had soft 


before, became 


eves, which been 


moment 


hard and watchful as the girl came in. 
\h, Miss Langton! You have come, 
then! I am so glad! Forgive me, and 
you, too, Guardiano, for being late. I was 
detained.” She gave a hand to each in 


turn. “You know each other already, then? 
I shall not have to introduce ?” 
Elinor Langton answered for both 


Indeed, yes, 


knowingly 


Signora! 


You 
done a kind deed in 


have un 


bringing 


two old friends together again after years 
of separation. Hasn't she, Michael?” 
Armstrong assented gravely 
“After eleven vears!’’ he added, and 
for a moment his eyes met Bianca’s with 
understanding. 

I am glad, Guardiano! he said softly, 
and only Elinor Langton, who had caught 
the glance that pas ed between the two 
without knowing its meanit noticed that 
it was of Armstrong alone that Bianca 
thought 

A few minutes later Bianca rang for tea, 
and for the next half-hour it wa he who 
kept the conversatt 8 lightly and 
happily, without ar awkward pause any 
where Not for nothir had both women 
trained for the stage, and if Bianca writhed 
inwardly at the Michael ‘that fell =O 
often and = so famitiar| from Elinor 
Langton’s lips, or if the latter took due 
note of the tenderns hidden in Bianca’s 
softly spoken *(,uardiano, neither showed 
that they did so 


Armstrong, grave, pleasant, courteous, in 


his own handsome way showed nothing of 
what he felt either But itting Opposite 
the woman who had come back after so 
long into his life, he became conscious after 
a while of the wish that she would leave 
him now to straighten thi thouch what 
things he hardly knew) and et the balances 
of “something with Biane 

Also he wondered wl the latter wa oO 


And that brouvht 
what he had 


Pi nc? 


back 
wanted to 


] pin ky 


unusually pale 
freshly to hi 
ay to her in 


mind 


reference to 


But Elinor Laneton did not leave him 
She sat on, talkin ( irmingly enough 
until at last, unable to stay longer, he rose 
to go, when he rose too And Bianca ' 
though to make certain of hi havin ! 


wi 
th 


will you, 


1rd with her alone, said 
en: 
“See Miss Laneton a little or 


Guardiano S} 


this part very well, I t | 

Elinor said she did not, and 
glad of his escort 

Together they wished B 
together, familiarly as old f1 
down the staircase, and 
until they disappeared t 

Elinor’s eye were oft 
enough again now, ai 
charm of the long 
Armstrong found it pleasant t 


haring 


th 


h 


pl 
mutual reawaker 
le past 

But after he had left | 


j 


f annoyance and disapy 
iving been able to sav w t 
oO say to Bianca came ba 
with him afterward 


( 


t 


t 


CHAPTER VII 
Elinor Speaks 


IANCA’S own d 


to her place 

the tormet had 
rt ke linor Langtor 
apacity, 

She did not come to B 
ny other on the day tft 
he flat, although pre 
as usual sJianca rathe 
he emil-intimate meet 
y\ he had not f 
LOU » to r fe 1 
Tr t she wa lad 


me a tith 
other woman lay 

Prince Lipinsk \ 
eve Tht ( ivin he 
il 1 1 re ¢ 1 tl 
(; el to hin out 
neart, f adoration \ 
invthi for trom t 

t iit if te 1 ) 
WwW i}) a 1 W ] 

But she w tl | 
i tole away eal t 
come no tarther with | t 
door 

It had become a relief to 1 t 
the foll it week would 
Oper ea for. 1 
bee in LMMenst 


her ¥ 
aa 
t K 
woul 
we 
1 + 
ed 
d W 
f 
| 
1 
1 
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upon her and she craved for rest. Yet 
much as she craved she did not take even 
the little that was possible to her, crowding 
her days with engagements, throwing her- 
self into her work with a passionate fervour 
which exhausted her afterwards, living in a 
fever of restlessness utterly unlike herself. 

There was no one to check her, Mrs. 


Mortimer having been called away from 
town to a sick sister, who she was still 
unable to leave. Armstrong, Bianca had 
not seen again. He had called once, she 


heard, but she had been out, as usual, and 


the maid, running through her engagement 


list, had been unable to give him any hope 
of finding her free 
sje 

There were only two nights left to the 
last of the Opera when saw Elinor 
Langton again, the latter coming to her 
room at the theatre (where she was resting 
after a short afternoon rehearsal), knocking, 
and asking gaily if she might come in. 

She looked very young and good-looking, 
and Bianca noticed a change in her manner. 

“I’ve been meaning to look you up for 
some days,” she said lightly, in explanation 
of her visit, “but didn’t like to bother you 
in the evenings. I’ve never thanked you 
for having me to tea that afternoon, have 
I? It was so kind of you. Do forgive me!” 

Bianca murmured something suitable and 
asked her visitor to sit down. 

“Oh, but you don’t realise how grateful 
Tam!” the latter resumed expansively. “I 
can assure you you acted the angel un- 
awares that day in bringing Michael and 
me together again! And I don’t think it 
is only J who am gratefui! ” 

*You—you had been great friends, then?” 

Elinor sighed, a trifle melodramatically. 

“It was all long ago! He—adored me! 
I—I am afraid I did not treat him quite as 
I ought to have then, but I have long 
since seen and how foolish I 
Was, and he He told 
me so, dear fellow, but I saw it in his eyes 
the moment we met! ” 


she 


how wrong 


he has forgiven me. 


“You must be very happy, then,” Bianca 
sald gravely. 


“Tam! TI thought you would be glad to 
hear how much the mec ting meant to us. 
Michael and I were speaking about you 
yesterday. He was saying what a—a 


daughter you had been to him {and at a 
time when his life must have been very 


empty, I'm afraid !), and we avreed that it 


g - 


LL 
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was really charming that you of all people 
should have been 
together again! ”_ 

“Thank you for telling me. I—I am 
glad!” Bianca wondered why the lie did 
not choke her—also whether it was only 
despicable jealousy that made her suddenly 
hate the woman Armstrong loved. Then 
with an effort at playing her part she said: 
“You saw my guardian yesterday, then? 
Is he quite well?” 

“Quite! He was looking splendid, and 
so happy, dear old boy! I’m sure no one 
would think now that Michael is nearly five 
and forty! We dined together. Such a 
dear evening we had. Just like old times! ” 

She sighed again ecstatically. There 
was a moment’s pause, then Bianca asked 
her gently if she was taking any more 
musical engagements after the close of the 
Opera season. 

Yes, she had a few concert engagements 
for the present, it appeared. Beyond that 
she was “not troubling,” she added signifi- 
cantly. 

Bianca failing to make any response to 
this, the conversation passed to other sub- 
Before long Elinor Langton 





the one to bring us 


jects. rose 
to go. 

As she made her way to the exit she was 
smiling to herself, but it was hardly a 
pleasant smile, handsome as was the face 
it adorned. 

“She may be the prima donna and I a 
mere super,” she was thinking to herself, 
“but she’s nothing but a lovesick girl fon 
all that, and as easy to see through as 
However, Michael is probably as 
I wish he had seemed a 


ec fl 
glass ! 


blind as 


ever ! 


little less ‘brotherly’ last night! Still, I 
think I shall work it in the end. It’s as 
well to let her see I’ve ‘staked out my 


claim,’ anyhow.” She laughed, with hard 


eyes. 
sje 
At that moment Armstrong, hurrying 
North, whither he had been summoned at a 


] 


notice by the sudden death of a 
relative in Scotland, was thinking with 
relief of the letter scrawled just before his 
risk of losing his train—to 


moment’s 


departure -at 
Bianca, 

[In the 
words with her personally he had from day 
to day postponed the approaching by lette1 
of what was a somewhat difficult matter to 
approach other than verbally, until now, 


hope of seeing and having a few 
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called away for at any rate some days, a 
sudden fear of being too late mace him 
determine to leave no longer the saying yt 
the tew “fatherly words of warning and 
advice he had in his mind. 

His hurriedly written letter had been a 


realised that 
her—gav 


kind one, though he hardly 


something—perhaps anxiety 


his words a deepe r intim: nd affection 
than usual. Whatever he had _ said she 
would understand and take as meant, hi 
knew, and the relief of having spoken was 
preater than he could have belie ved: for 
every moment that | ed taking him 
farther and farther from her, made it 
clearer and clearer to his mind that if any 
sorrow fell upon Bianca (little Bianca of 
the vreen, lonely isle, now the woman at 


thought of whom eapt strangely 





he would never mself OI know 
happiness again, 
CHAPTER VIII 
Missing 
HE business connected with the 
deceased relative affair : the 
funeral, one thing and another, kept 
him in Scotland for over a weel Sut at last 
he wa Iree, and t a t e feeling of 
urgency took the first 1 ( opportunit 
of returnu to Londo: 

As the suuthward-bound expre rattled 
and roared its Ww th rh th 
countle he rey ( n more restle 
ind, for the first t the dis} itch of 
the letter to Bi fear lest it might ha 
been too late be i to tat po ae ol 
him She had t one 
thir and t ( ) 1 appeal 

nanswered | 


In th { Ww 
in Londo h 1 t m went 
throug his lette f t f 
rot retere fi t ria e ¢ to 

re ta-t } t te ( } 
the earl | t ld 
call wa out thre ( t] 
inving the bell 

The bel ! t ( t 
ind silence Three t ( 

If to the tt ( the resul 
was the im Ck " » « 
there 

Cold it] Vl it ( ed lil 1 { 
tion f hi | he went to que 1 t! 


hear that Bianca and M Mi 
gone away somewhe r ] t 
tovether. 
But the lift man could 
elder lady had been av ! 
SI ora Cavani had né ece 
M lay in fact (it rt 
le with him, at at no 
No matd had iccompan | ¢ 
r} ty it the flat had 
month’s wage he unde 
Ha ird with a inxict 1 
‘ ul him cl Ww 
Armstrony hurried k 
ap} lied him lf to t te 
() kiricst the 
first. W >] r 
a retur! in I t 
( anil had not l 
the thre itre Hler ‘ 
up next as nawal 
awa' ar first book } 
mont head, and N 
\ r tk est d t 
I intime 
| hom else « 
t lly all Bianca ew 
friends would ( t 
ta n be 1 an ¢ 
tmost care Im the 
Ww ce ry iI ( 
dal for the 
heli But 
to h fi 
‘ h d lost the 
é , ce their 4 t 
he \ 
¢ ~ ' 
M tim b« H t 
r that would fi 
ee i« ito h 
natient 
re : } t t 
< 1 th tt 
ar" , 
Betwe tv t 
ve tened t 
( \ 1H tt 
he ( 
| 
I moment 
h ‘ 
} 1 | 
1 asked ft t I I 
» , ] » 


rtimer 


had 

















the hotel,” came back in answer to his 
query. “On what day? Let me see yes, 
on Monday. No, he left no address. We 
gathered from his servant that he was 
probably going abroad.” . 

Silently Armstrong returned the receiver 
to its place for the second time. 

On Monday ! 


se 


How he got through the rest of the day 
he never knew. The afternoon post brought 
him a letter addressed in Mrs. 


hand, 


Mortimer’s 
Hope reviving at the sight of it, he 
eagerly tore it open, only to throw it down 
a moment or two later more hopeless than 
ever. 

the house of the 
writer's sister in the country, and merely 
contained an 


It was written from 


anxious inquiry as to 
Bianca’s whereabouts, whether with him or 
not, the girl having written three days pre- 
viously from London to say that she had 
shut up the flat and was going away for a 
while. “Morty ”’ was not to worry, she 
would be quite safe, and later perhaps she 
would That was all. No 
address or any indication of why or where 


write again. 
she was going 


Several days passed \rmstrong had 


been down into the country and interviewed 
Mrs. Mortimer, who he 


tressed and anxious 


found as dis 
himself but unable 
to help him, having been away too long 
rom her post to know anything. She had 
hought Bianca a little strange in her 
manner for some time past ad and ner- 


vous, less even-tempered than 


hough she had 


usual, as 
t omething on her mind. 
[he poor lady wept And in her tears 
\rmstrong saw confirmation of his own 
fears 

Back in London, still fearing to make 
open inquiries, he exhausted all safe 
channels of information without becoming 
any wiser than he was in the beginning. 


<je 


One evenine vuut a 


after his 
Teturn from the North, when he had just 
Partaken of a 


wee k 


itary dinner in his rooms, 


atter a dav of more or |e aimless roam- 
Ing about town, his manservant came in to 
say that Mi Langton had called to see 
him 


After a moment's hesitation he said that 


he would see het But during the past 
fortnight she had faded so entirely from his 


053 
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mind that it was almost an effort to him to 
think what he should say to her. 





She came in, smiling sweetly, and hand- 
some as ever. As they shook hands and he 
helped her out of her wrap, drawing for- 
ward an arm-chair and putting her into it, 
she patted his arm lightly and _ affection- 
ately, her hand just brushing his as she 
withdrew it. 

“Dear old Michael!” she 
“Always so kind and 
where have you been all this time? In 
Scotland! And never telling me anything 
about it, or writing to me! I think I shall 
have to scold you!” 

He explained a trifle stiffly that the busi- 
ness which called him North had _ been 
sudden. Since his return he had 
very much occupied, also with business. 

She noticed that he had not thought it 
necessary to excuse himself for not having 


purred, 
thoughtful! But 


been 


written to her, and the expression of her 
eyes became a shade harder. 

“Oh dear!” she sighed, stooping for 
an instant to adjust her dress. ‘Always 
What a conscientious old boy 
vou are, Michael! You look go tired too. 
I do wish I could get you to spare your- 
self a little more.” 


business! 


He was too far away 


—standing stiffly by 
the mantelpiece for 


her to lay her hand 
on his arm, as she would have liked to do 
just here, but she looked up at him with 
the dark appealing eyes he remembered so 
well, and her tone was the old tone of 


tender possession. Strange that it had 
ceased to touch in him any responsive 
chord ! 

‘Pooh! ” he said almost brusquely 
“I'm not vet too old to stand a little 
work ! Then more kindly “But how 
have y been getting on since I saw you 


last? It was kind of you to look me up.” 


hey talked for a while of various things, 


and then there came a little pause. Then 
she asked Cal le sly 


By the way, how is vour ward, Signora 
Cavanit (or may I call her Bianca ?), now 
the Opera is over? I have seen nothing of 


For an instant the wild idea came into 
Armstrone’s head of Elinot 
help. But an instinct for 


profoundly 


confiding in 
and asking het 
which he was grateful a few 
minutes later warned him against it. 

“She is fairly well, I 


steadily. 


gather,” he said 
“She was rather tired after such 
a strenuous season, and by my advice has 


y 
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gone into the country to recuperate for a 
while.” 
Elinor Langton’s dark eyes were search 


ing his face. 

my thought she must have gone away,” 
she said. “Perhaps you w let 
have her address. There was something I 
wanted to ask her. 

“Well, really, Elinor,” Armstrong fenced, 
“the child 


yuld m< 


has gone away to escape all 


| 
that for a bit. We want her to have a 
complete rest, no letters, no anything. If 
the address is given to one it must be to 


he thick 


too 


another, and she’ll be in 
again. The fact 
friends! ” 
Elinor’s colour rose at the rebuff 
“T must say that she didn’t look to me 
tired as all that,” she said wit 
asperity. “On the contrary, I thought her 
looking very fit on the last night of 
the Opera. Apparently Lipinsky 
thought so, too, by the way I saw him watch 
ing her and looking at her as they left the 
theatre together afterwards.” 
There was a moment’s 
strong was lighting a ci 
If his hand shook ever so slightly 
the only sign that betrayed him. _ 
“That was hardly kind 
was it?” he said easily. 
Elinor’s eyes flashed 
“Kind or not, l, ! 
intend to speak. I think you are very wise 
to send your ward (if 


t of it 
is she | many 


las 


h a touch of 


Prince 





1 ler he r 
It is to be 
hoped that you are having her looked after 
well, and that Prince I nsky also not 
given her address ' } 
like, you think me unkind, but I 


you still con 


as such) away into the country. 


can tell 
ou it has made me angry to see that girl 
oIng ona he | ter il) your 
roodne to ] el \ | it é alk € 


properly 

But girl f that kind, risen from nothing 
have ) le. t 

Stop! Michael t ed the \ l at 
he 1 } i i t ‘I will not 
ist to another \ ] T f 1 to ve 
1 ent enjoyment t ve! von ) I 
het } it 1 ft itter f cor 
Do you think I ld e heard of 
from other lips than ° if it was othe 
Wi ce? Good he ive! ! \\ hv must women 
delight in blacker ‘ cea t 

Miss Langton shrugged | ld 
but her eyes were til n 


« 


( 


“However, I’m sorry if I[’ve 


M 


eT 


“2 


struggled to regain her ground. Tear 
were in her eyes and her lips  trembl 
Just so had they trembled years ago, o 
twenty-four hours before she broke trust 
vith him. And unfortunately for her tl 
memory of that day rose before him n 
shattering to fragments the last adow 
his former love. 

‘I’m sorry, too, Elinor, if I have spok 
harshly,” he said gently You iI 
old friends now, and I think plain speaki 
is due to us both. I know you only 
what you thought right, but before we 

ny farther I should like you clear] 
understand that we are d ing tl 
woman I love.’ 

There was an instant’s | k ence 


were a surprising pt t 
explained things in the first place and sa 
yourself the unplea 
1dvertent remarks \ tend ma 
ir—er—ward, then? ” 

I intend marry t ; 
teadily, “if, when I 1 he 
will take a man years « 

I n If t, the f I } 
mains 1 tered.” 
Elinor Langton rr ¢ 
] irely drawing 
Her face was a tr { 
1 still resolute 
a Y ‘ it 4 + 
trievl the t f 
d with the 
and her t 
“ile : 


o actual proof, if it comes to 


ourse 


‘Oh, well, of course if you're determined 
torted. “I’ve 
that, but, of 


draws one’ 


believe nothing! ’”’ she r 


, one sces things and 
She shrugged her shoulders 
ved 


nv dutv t 
ly aut { 


» 
nclusions. 


ichael, but I thought it o1 


1 9 
Cat 


1 


Too late he saw er m 


so 
@ 


Then Elinor laug! 


™ Really, my dear 
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KT your furniture from Smarts and you know 
you have furniture worth haying. Every 
article in the huge stock is guaranteed. 


Smarts are ready to furnish your home at once, and 
you can pay the cost in small instalments, remitted 
periodically, as convenient to you. These facilities do 
not increase the price of your furniture and all is delivered 
to your door, spic and span, and fully carriage paid. 

Wherever you live, the advan- 
Sele ts tis de te tages of Smarts’ Simple Sys- 


particulars of their Simple System of Furnishing out of income 
and ask for a copy of their latest as 


booklet, “Concerning Furniture,” are at your disposal. 
which will be sent you postage free 
in plain cover. You will find it most Head Depot: 


useful as a guide to home furnishing 28, 29, 30 & 31, London Road, 
ELEPHANT & CASTLE, S.E. 1. 


Branches at 











NORTHAMPTON.—2;, Ab- STRATFORD, E.—):«)-198 
Ington St. the Grove 
LEICESTER. — 18. Hich CROYDON. ~ 30, 32 and 34 
St., aud 18, Silver St George St 
HACENEY, NE 
DERBY.—Victoria Build- Mare 3t 
ines, London Ka, WIMBLEDON, 8.W.-3, 
een ae 60-1, Merton Ra, Broadway 
Broad St, and 13, Bish WOOLWICH, 38.E. H 
St., Bull iti ng. Powis St 
BRISTOL.—is, Castie St., HOLLOWAY, N. — 495i, 
and Tower Hill, Seven Sisters Rid 
SHEFFIELD.—101-1¢3,The CHISWICK, = W.—11s-120, 
. h 
MAN HESS ne 
COVENTRY.—9 and 10, aut ee 
Burges. 
SOUTHEND- ‘ON ‘8: vt -_ 
WOLVERHAMPTON.—3; 7, Broadway, and 
Dudley St. Queente Bd. 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellins Food rears delicate 
from birth onwards to stur 
maintains the standard of nesith in 
thriving -eaganane Easily assimilate ~ 
and highly nourishing, it is the 

reliable substitute for mother's mi ilk. 
omen +e by doctors and nurse 


children 
ly growth, 


Send fo Pree Sample and valua let 
‘H the I t 


PECKHAM, 


MELLIN'S FOOD 
LOND 
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THE PROBLEMS OF | 


DEMOBILISATION | 


ARE BEING EFFECTIVELY SOLVED By 


THE CHURCH ARMY’ | 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


including Employment Bureaux for Ex-Ser 
men, Hostelsfor the Limbless, Farm Trainir 
Labour Hostels, Emigration, Social Centres | 
in continuation of Recreation Hut Work, &c. 


THE PROBLEMS OF‘ 


RECONSTRUCTION 


ARE AS FULLY MET BY 


THE CHURCH ARMY‘S 


GENERAL WORK 


Spiritual and Social; it ng Training Col 

leges for Evangelists and Mission Sisters 

Parochial Lay-Agents be n Vans, Kescue 
W rk, Ide 


PRACTICALSUPPORT 


IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


ed =‘ Barclay vic Churcl 


he b ere 
Army,’ payable t Prebendary (¢ 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


3ist DECEMBER, 1918. 


Subscribed Capital- . - “ - £34,428,948 
Uncalled Capital - - - “ ” 27,256,250 
Paid-up Capital - ” - : - 7,172,697 
Reserve Fund . - - - - 7,172,697 
Deposits - - - - £334,898,435 
Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England - 63,756,371 
Money at Call and at Short Notice - - 65,809, 169 
Investments and Bills of Exchange- - 100, 849, 947 
Advances - - - - - 99, 213, 614 
Advances on War Loans - - - 14, 218,201 
Paid- -up Capital is now - - - ~ £8,289,072 
Reserve Fund -— a - ~ - - £8,289, '072 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 


65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Specially Organised for developing British Trade abroad. 
Foreign Banking Business of every description undertaken. 
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Still smiling- over her parting shot, she 
wished him good night, and vracefully took 
erself out of the room and—out of his 


life. 

Left alone, Armstrong dropped into a 
face mn 
love of his life lay 
Ki into the 


ertainty and 


the table and buries 
his hands. The 


shattered behind him, and lor 


chair by 
early 


future he saw thing but 


CHAPTER IX 
Venice Again 


wing da he got 


t a little 


t he having come ach 1 mic 
ippl d Itah flows eller, from whom he 
knew she had been in the habit of buying 
flowers. Rec him, the man touched 
s hat and asked if “the Signora” had 
returned Lh t t ‘ id not, he 
\h! The } h tr gone to 
Venice 
Venice \\ t make vou think that 
Amst ruickly : 
Signor ( i so herself the last time 
I saw het Matteo he ). *f am 
fot I to Venice! I, too 
Venetian, S 1 that why sh 
( Ss! t t 1\ ani 
| lieve | \rmstron said 
\ i 1 r coin into the mah 
| ’ t ‘ vy ‘ T¢ vinceed 
t it t ‘ id 1 een richt 
the a ( . Princ | ky it 
to Venice ‘ | } e, that Bianca 
He went 1 { 1h man 
k few later Wa 
] Sy 1 
<Je 
ut in Veni where n. he 
‘ ted ‘ nak 
1 wit it creat | ind 
n it he ( oO trace 
ther of Prin Liy 3 1. So 
ell-know | ree 1 could 
tdly be there unk except under an 
ed ey t eem 
to be the " » «tie erin his 
“Escripth \ irentl in the 
ity at all Bia too, Wi her beauty 
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fame, would be unlikely to escape 


notice, yet nothing could he hear of her. 


Well, he would wait. For, somehow, the 
conviction was upon him that sooner or 
later Bianca would be here. Meanwhile he 
continued to make cautious inquiry for any- 


one 


of her name staying at the smaller and 


more obscure pensions and hotels. 


He had one ol 


two disappointments, for 


as old Maria had said years be fore, the nam: 


Was not an unfamiliar one in Venice. 


But at last, inquiring at the door of a 
small, almost humble pension in a by-way 
on the outskirts of the city, the serving 
maid who answered the door said yes, a 
Signora Cavani was lodging here. She 
had been ill, but perhaps she might sce the 


5 
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Signor Inglese, for she came from Eng 
land herself She was a young lady, very 
pretty and fair. 

With his heart beating almost te suffoca 
tion, Armstrong waited in the little salon 
while the irl departed on her errand of 
inquiring whether he could be received. 

\fter what seemed an eternity she cam 
back and aid, yes, the Signorita would s¢ 
him. She was delicate still, but grew 
stronger daily. 

She led him upstairs and threw open the 
door of a large room on the first floor, 
through whose open but shaded window 
he caught i ool elimpse of the distant 
la On couch neal them, looking 
lragile but ve lovely, lay Bianca. 

\s he came in she half started up, with 

little cry of welcome, holding out her 
hana to in 

*(uardiano! 1 aid i Signor 
Ingles and Just I t moment | 
thought But LL neve dared hope, 
reall it was you! She laughed a littl 

akil thi hie hand into his @1 . 
which held then thou 1 it vould neves 
let them ) 

Who else hould it be, child he said 
hoar Cry ‘LWW Ny. | | have been nearly 


mad with anxiet 1) this time Thank 
heave | ive found you at last.’ 

You ou cared a much a that, 
Guardian Her eyes were childlike and 
wide with wonder 

“Why, child Then suddenly another 
thought wept J ke a hadow acro hi 
eladne 

“Bianca. he iid | «USE 2 k V4 i! 
Where is the Prince 

“What Prince, Guardiano: I don't 


understand 
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Don’t play with me, Bianca, for heaven's tired, and—and not very happy. It all 





sake! Prince Lipinsky Where is he? wearicd me. I wanted to get right away 
“But is he not in London, then? He by myself—and—and see clear. I did write 
was there when last I saw him!” She to Morty and tell her not to worry. Wher 
looked obviously bewildere 1. I ot here I looked about at d found tl 
“Ts that the truth, Bianca?” he said quiet place to be alone In. L w only ju 
sternly. “You swear it: in time though, for I was very ill and 
“But of course it is the truth, Why don’t remember any more for a long time 
not? Why ” She broke off, and the after that. They have been so good to 
colour flooded into her face * You—you here ! 
thought I had gone away with him?” she “Poor child! But, Bianca riy 
faltered little hands a shake—“‘why did y I 
‘Bianca, forgive mie dear, if I have write to mez” 
wronged you, but I didn't know what to Her eyelids dropped and s} would 
think I tell vou I have been half mad meet his gaze till he took her chin i 
with one fear and another, and in the hand and lifted her face to |} 
absence of all news of you, finding him “Why should I ti rie 2 a n 
gone from London suddenly on the same he faltered. “You have done ¢ oh 
day too, I did, ves, I did, fear even that. me, and—and after I sent her back t 
Thank heaven it’s not true! He gave a ind you had found your happine at 
sigh of most utter relief. I thought vou—-you would not ¢ 
‘Poor boy !’ Jianca aid half sadly. l had gone he 
“You wrong fim too, Guardiano! He “So you sent her back, t] 
never asked me ¢hat. To marry him, ves thought that, did you?” he 1 soft 
and he was angry and very hurt when | holding her face up to hi \\ | it 
refused. He said that I had played with rise you to hear that sit the first mom 
him. Perhaps I did, I don't know My I saw Elinor again (and 
heart seemed like stone those days. I think fool I had been to w te 1 life 
he will get over it. They say he has many radow ! he has meant not] it 
love affairs. Perhay he has gone away me. while someone else | et 
now toto forget!” she smiled faintly very, very much 
“Bad luck to him!’ Armstrong growled H released her 
ungratefully “But, child, why did yeu ttle hands, yently k 1 t 
rush iWay like that You might have 1 am-tired of bein a _ B 
guessed how anxious / should be! Did you — tired of having a ward! ve cor 
think I should let you go and never try to this way to ask the won | ve to 
follow ? He held the little hands In a Nn wilt 
closer grip than ever, drawit y his chan (dre moment for real t 
close up to the couch upon which she lay watched the light f 
She coloured again under his scrutiny happu dawn in th sue eve 
and suddenly her cle eves filled with tear with a soft little ery of % B ’ 


Oh, I don't know, Guardiano. I wa h rms and he bent | lips to het 
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What Mr. Horatio Bottomley 


— THINKS OF — 


THE BEST OF ALL SALINES 
for Liver, Kidney, or Rheu- 
matic Disorders, Ete., Etc. 


— AND — 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


THE BATH PREPARATION PAR EXCELLENCE, cures Corns, and all Foot 
Troubles permanently, stops rheumatic or other aches and pains within ten minutes. 


(Note :—It gives us very great pleasure to announce that the fearless and outspoken editor of *’ John Bull.” 
whose readines, to praise anything good is only equalled by his promptness in condemning anything bad, 
has joined the long list of prominent men and women who have used our preparations with results so 
eratif{ving that they are only too glad to acknowledge the great benefits derived —SaLtrates, Lrp.] 


aJoun, Ruut Enitoriac OFFices, 
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The Manager, 
The Saltrates Co., Ltd., 
214, Gt. Portland Street, W. 


Dear Sir :- 

Now that all German Spec are taboo, 
may I congratulate you on your Alkia Saltrates and 
Reudel Bath Saltrates, which to my mind (and body) 
beat Carlsbad into a cocked hat. 


In future, with you> rolp, I shall 
certainly support Home Industties by taking my cure 


on th t. 
n @ spo Yours pene ee 
Lore VE = 


om BS 
Yad . aay — 


at ns gm 


What is Alkia ‘See > 


Dissolved in plain water it gives you an exact reproduction of the essential medicinal constituents found 
in famous Spa waters 

The dose. Less than half of what you have been accustomed to take of ordinary salines. 

The tasta is pleasant, children cry for it, It makes a sparkling eflervescent draught 

The effects. Stimulates the liver. flushes the kidneys, purifies the blood, corrects hyperacidity and other 

stomach disorders, and eliminates all uric acid or any other impurities from the entire system. Best 

of all anti-rheumatic agents. Guaranteed free from any depressing or other bad after effects. 


The price. Only 29a large bottle. Enough to last the whole family for weeks. 


What is Reudel Bath Saltrates ? 


Dissolve this in plain hot water and you will have an exact repro- 
duction of the highly medicated and oxygenated curative 
bathing waters found at celebrated Continental and other springs 
and spas 

The effeots.—Softens and brings corns right out, root -_ 
and all, so there is nothing left to sprout a new corn again, as when 
you merely cut the top off or burn it off with caustic liquids or plasters. 

A Saitrated Bath will stop any rheumatic or other aches and 
pains in muscles or joints within ten minutes. Also its 
strongly antiseptic and healing qualities will cure bad skin affec- 
tions quickly and permanently. 

The price.—1/9 a half-pound or 2/9 a pound. Only a handful 
of the concentrated compound is required for a full bath, or a 
tablespoonful for a strong foot bath. 
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The above preparations can be obtained from any cheeeiet. 

. rs A eo is guaranteed every user, or MONE 
BAC FULL IMMEDIATELY AND withour 

QUE STION. Saltrates, Ltd., 214, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


















































“Golden Quality.” 


The materials from which we make Bird’s Custard are of rare 
quality and very costly. They alone can make Bird’s Custard what 
vt is—so pure and nutritious. lor over 82 years we have rejected all 


er pet nnneclis 


inferior and low-priced substitutes, 


By reason of its supreme quality, BIRD’S builds up 
sturdy children, makes plain food enjoyable, and satisfies 
keen appetites. It pays therefore to insist on 


BIRD'S CustarpD 


Biro's Custard is for the Workers as well as for the Wealthy. While 
being the cheapest of luxuries, its nutriment equals the most costly. 
For the family we ll. being, serve it daily with fruit, pudding or pre. 











Robison. (leavers C. BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt 


Attention & ) 
also drawn tot | 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box ° 
€ r sé 9d 


ROBINSON & © - E AVER, LTD., / j ries ‘ 
360 Donega Belfast Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
S : WHOLESALE WaREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, 100s 


— 


emia e ae] ch|co, 00) 0) coco] OBBOHDOHooOH9000000033! 


; ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
)} AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


{") MAITLAND PARK HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W.3. instituted 1758. 
0) Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


ty President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.G 
() Treasurer: THE RT. HON. THE LORD MAYOR (Alderman Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, M.A., LL.D.) 


5 Nearly 400 ) Fatherless =e are now maintained 8 educated 


(") Amongst them are n whose f ‘ fallen in | rer number hildren w 
2 nitted 


Irish Linen Table C loths 
Ws: VEN fr pe Sees 















SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 
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t) Others similarly bereft await admission 1) Berm i vholly ependent on Voluntary 
(") All n hy » home like care, the training and disciplir Contributior 

fii) School supplies, Donations will be thankfully received by 

7 tiie 73 Cheapside, London, E.C ALEXANDER GRANT, Secre! 
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An Essay, a Photographic Competition, and a Holiday 
Crochet Competition 


HAVE endeavoured to choose a_ fairly 
light literary com- 
petition this month, as what with holi- 
day-making, 


subject for the 
peace rejoicings, and the 
warm weather there is little prospect of 
much energy 
thinking. 


being left for really hard 

For the simple reason that August will 
signify the real end of the Great War, we 
Shall all rightfully regard it as the happiest 
month of the year. With this thought of 
happiness in mind, I couldn't help thinking 
ef the variety of 
interpret it, and I 


ways in which people 
thought it would be 
interesting to know how my readers regard 
the term “ happiness.”’ I'll enlarge upon 
the subject somewhat by asking you to 
write an account, in not more than about 
six hundred words, entitled, ‘* My Idea of 
a Happy Life.” A prize of Five Shillings 
will be awarded for the best result. 


A Photographic Competition 





It would be a pity to allow the summer to 
pass without bringing the camera into play 
in these pages, so | have decided to give you 
a photographi month 

You 
can have a perfectly free hand as regards 
choice of subject, though this, of course, 
will be taken into account in judging the 


competition this 
instead of the usual art competition. 


results. [I am reserving a 


prize of Ten 
Shillings for the 


most successful entry. 
lhe photograph must be certified as having 
been taken by the sender; if, in addition, 


the sender has developed and printed it, 


o 


7 


this fact should be stated on the back of 
the photograph. 


Rules for Competitors 





r. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

j. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope large 
enough to contain it, Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes, 
are msuthierent, 

5s. All entries must be received at this office by 
August 20th, 19re. They should be addressea 
“Competition Editor,’ Tur Ovriver, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


A Holiday Crochet Competition 


I should like specially to draw my 
readers’ attention to the Crochet Competi- 





tion announced on page 827 of this issue. 
Two prizes of a Guinea and Half-a-guinea 
are to be awarded, and entries must reach 
the office not later than September Ist next. 
ull particulars will be found on the page 
mentioned. 

The results of the above competitions 
will appear in the November number, 


Results of the May Competitions— 





** An Historical Tale’’ 





There were quite a good number of entries 
for this competition, though I fear some of 
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you found the subject not exactly an casy 
Quite the majority of the stories were 
taken from the days of the French 


tion ; 


one 


Revolu 
possibly, because, as a reader, you 
appreciate some of the fine stories that have 
been written about this period of history 
more than But why didn’t 


some of you strike a more original note by 


any other. 


say, building your story upon incidents 
taken from the European War that has 
just ended? I’m inclined to think you 


missed an opportunity, for, to most of us 


, 


never have true facts been so closely re 
vealed, and one can easily imagine many 
a charming tale being evolved’ from 
them. 


I have decided to award the prize of Ten 
Shillings to Vrrances Hives the 
printed below. It calls for little comment 
the story is not strong, but 
of feeling introduced which in many a tale 
was notoriously lacking 


ior story 


there is a sense 


Quite a pretty little story was sent in by 
Edith Arundel, entitled The of a 
Leader.”’ The story was taken the 
time of Napoleon, and not unsuccessfully 
does the writer portray the inner character 
of a man whose martial qualities threaten 
to dispel the spirit that lies hidden 
beneath Apart from this, however, 
the plot was fairly weak. 

Gwendolen 


Soul 
from 


finer 
them. 


Leijonhufvud branched out 
in a different direction by writing a Swedish 
historical tale of the of Il. 
The was constructed, the 
language good, the plot itself lacked 
originality 

Rather 
in by 
Yorkist 


days Kristian 


story carefully 


but 


a charming 


Marion 


little 
Geoghegan with 

fhe characterisation was 
good, and more emotion was displayed than 
in the general run of stories received. Un- 


not 


tale 


dealing 


was sent 
a 
rising. 


fortunately, here again the plot was 


strong 


The following readers deserve to be com 


mended for their stories sent in 

Lesley M. Penny, F. ¢ Hickling, Violet Esch, 
L. Catin, R. A. Finn, Marjorie Smith, Foord H 
Evans, Helga Burgess, Hubert S, Tristram Drane, 
Lucy Dorothy Thurston, Margaret ]. Bower, Gwen 
nyth Podd, Margery E. Mort Beth Smith, Chol 
mondeley S. Webb, W. I Rice, Kathleen S. N. 
Kirby, Hilda Holland, Elsie Mowbray, Mary Lloyd, 
Clare Brockway, Doris M. Allured, G. M. Trowt, 
Dorothy Kuhruber, K. M. Eastwood, Lily Howell, 
Winifred Kenyon Coldwell, E. Wilkins, Frances 
Mare, Wilmot Turnock, Frances Birch, Mary Grittin, 
Violet Adlard, Annie Lilian Wat B. Salmond 


Here is the prize-winning ent 


The Price 


A little belated fe 
up by the dox 
poppy. Eleanor 
them; she was 
evil, which she as 
Satety. 


rget-me-t 
rstep side by side wit! 
Willoughby pai 
conscious of sense 
cribed to her fear f 
Hot-headed and 
some Darel Willoughby h 
the Duke of Monmouth, 
argument, and Eleanor waited 
tion of il new But as she looked 
flowers she found herself tl 
lForget-me-nots always brought him 
the ot her mind they 
colour of his eyes. One of the scarlet 
fell softly on to the forget-me-1 ‘ 

“ Poppi orgetting,”” she he 
ind, despite the warm suns! 
pushed the little door 
into the big, dark h 
frowning the gloom a 
the tront from 
open, 
him. 
** Darel!” she id sharpl 
heart. 
‘Nell! Thank God i mu." lL) 
doubt, but his voics va 
nised it * IT must have a rest bet 

Nell —hide diy 

She wa I 


The 


t had 


we 
id 


rd] 
regarale 


In 


back 





‘ for t 


nto 
door 
} 


ind a man staggered 


her 


me, 


side him, her hand 
dit 


inel 
° . make haste 
dragging him along. let him \ 
and sped to the pautrs Wit | 
loaded a tray and carried it to the d 

of the carved panels stor 
face and sa 


" 
ing-room p 
you )} 


She 





geing mouth, 

the tray into him and he 
on the dust-coated table ; then he fl 
the chair and seized the food ra 


What has happened ? ”’ she a 
He told her, between mouthtu 
rather, massacre of Sedgemoor and 
flight: also of his immediate 1 


help me to Uncle Edward—he'll 
this has blown over.” 

She left him then an 
could find, taking it 
sult of clothes. 





Will ¢ ne to you withni 
* But stay till [ can be sure t 
She spent the hour in t 
ajar, listening and watching I 
the dining-room. Darel, cheert 


therefore a little le openly 
As he hed the long windovy 
ind, thrusting his hand into a de 


a small bundle of papers out 
flowered lilac ribbon lying a 
eve, and he snatched it up to | lt 

Nell,”’ he said hesitating] 
her, “I might be taken ind 
these would incriminate burn t 
can Swear never to let any 
existence.’ 

* Thev will be ife,”” 

the little bundle. 


There was a sudden clatte 


face blanched, and Eleanor 

wards the garden. 
‘Swear, Nell; in the name H 
‘1 swear!” she uid. ©) 
As he leaped down the stey 

panel and shut it. She had |t 

















again before the door-handle turned. She slipped 
the precious packet into the bosom of her gown, 
and tried to face the slowly opening door. 

“Stand back!” a well-known voice commanded, 
and the door swung wide. The fair-haired, blue- 
eved man in the doorway was certainly Harry Lafaet, 
but subtly different from the Harry she knew. 

She had a glimpse of a body of soldiers behind him 
before he kicked the door shut with his heel. 
“Why, Harry!” she cried at last. 

glad— _”" 

‘I am sorry, Nell,” he interrupted, “ but I’ve 
orders to search the house ’’—he hesitated and 
flushed uncomfortably——*‘ but I'll try to put you 
to as little inconvenience as possible,” he added 
with a rush. 

She was aware of laughing gaily, and of saving 
something lightly irrelevant. They talked for a 
few minutes. Then Harry spoke 
of Darel, a strange look on his face 
which belied the casualness of his 
question. 

“Oh!” smiled Eleanor, her 
hands laid steadily on the chair 
back before her. ‘* He’s staying 
with Uncle Edward. I thought 
we had told you. He'll be there 
most of the summer, I think; 
it’s some time since we heard 
from him, but he was well last 
time.” Her eyes never wavered, 
and Harry, certain that his fears 
were unfounded, turned to start 
his men on the search. 

For an hour, that seemed more 
like six to Eleanor, they scoured 
the house. A man was left on 
guard in the dining room. The 
girl waited, her eyes on the clock. 
She remembered having shown 
Harry the secret room there overt 
a vear ago. If they found that 
tray they would know that a man 
must have been there that very 
day. In that case every moment 
was of value to Darel. She won 
dered whether she should “tell 
Harry everything or not; but 
Harry, she knew, had very strong 

tions on duty Her thoughts 
aimle circles till she 

ps in the hall. Sud- 
to her that her * 
thin, and che letters 
ible. she slipped 
1) the open window 
into the room alone, 
nd sent the man out Without 
sitation he crossed the floor, and, running his 
hand along a carved spray of leaves, tound the 
spring and pressed it. Silently the panel gave undet 

Shand. He pushed it open to its fullest extent 

I 
| 


“ How 








and glanced und the halli-lit chamber. He 
Stepped in and brought a small cake out to the 

ht; it was ofa kind that Eleanor made and had 
been baked that morning. He returned it to its 
ice deliberately, and trowned at the marks in 

dust on the chair and table for a moment, then 
* turned on his heel, and, shutting the panel care- 
went in search of Eleanor. 


Wy after him 


Eleanor, once out of sight of the windows, 


Stopped to think where would be the best place 
to bide the lett At the end of the path on 
Which sl tood was an old grey stone seat, and 
Sher glanee fell on it she remembered that one of 


the slabs whi composed the seat was loose and 


cealed a cavity She ran up the flagged path 
It was bordered wit i forget-me-nots, 


ad sprung up here and there. 


ind wild poppies 
Poppies and forget 


COMPETITION PAGES 


me-nots. Forget-me-nots and poppies. 
were blue and his coat was red. 

She reached the seat and pulled the little bundle 
of papers out. Then, the slab needing two hands 
to move it, she put them down and tugged at it 
At last she managed to move it out. She turned 
for the letters, and as she did so a man’s hand 
came over her shoulder and picked them up. 

“‘Harry!’’ she cried, wheeling to face 
“Harry! how—how dare vou ? 
written to me!” 

He looked at the ribbon and then 
her 

** Yours ?”’ he said, and she saw his hand shake. 
He understood, or thought that he did. The fugitive 
and the secret room. Eleanor’s unconecern when he 
spoke of Darel. Hope, for which he felt no grounds, 
made a last struggle. 





His eyes 


him. 
They are mine— 


back at 





** The House I would Choose ” 


Prize-winning entry by Joan Gepce 


“ Mine,”” she had answered, ‘‘ and mine only— 
give them to me.” 

** Do you—mean—love letters ?’’ he blurted, 

“Yes,” she answered, unwavering, though her 
heart cried out to her, ** Not that—not that!” 

He looked down at the package in his hand; he 
could see a little of the writing, and it was not his ; 
moreover, all the letters he had ever written could 
not make so large a bundle. 

** Do vou swear that ?”’ he said. 

For the second time that day Eleanor said, “ I 
swear.”’ Had her voice faltered, or her eyes wavered, 
Harry might have suspected the lie, but her strength 
betraved her. 

He had gone. There were poppies and forget-me- 
nots all around. Ked as the soldier’s coat that was 
the barrier, and blue as the eyes that had looked so 
hurt. She slipped to her knees beside the seat 
and buried her face in her arms. The little packet 
that had cost so much fell unheeded to the ground. 

FRANCES HIVEs. 


$59 
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Art Competition— 





“ The House I would Choose ” 





The entries for the art competition were 
not very large, for the reason, I suppose, 
that some of you found it difficult to ex 
press your “ ideal’’ in the mere form of a 
painting or drawing on paper. Neverthe- 
less, some very pleasing work was sent in. 

The prize of Ten Shillings has been 
awarded to Joan Gedge, whose work I am 
reproducing in these pages. 

A very good piece of work was sent in by 
Margaret Bryan. Carried out in colour, it 
provided quite a charming little picture, 
and the house itself had a decided 


flavour about it; but regarding it 


rustic 
from a 
failed to see 
could expect but the merest 
amount of light to flow into the rooms. I 
think the lattice windows might 
placed less high. 

Muriel 
in colour. 


practical standpoint, I 
Margaret 


how 


have been 


Barratt also carried the work out 


Her idea was quite good, and 


sunshine would certainly have ample op 
portunity of penetrating all parts of the 
house, but the colouring, unfortunately, 
was rather crude. 

The following readers’ entries are also 
worthy of special mention : 

Edith M. Chisholm-Clark, L. Irene Perry, Kathie 
McLean, Erasmus E. Elcombe, Donald John Hast 

Commended. Lucy Dorothy Thurston, John Gall 
Smith, Shelagh Morris, Phyllis V. Babb, A. M. 


Trowt, D. M. Simpson, Frances Hives, Dolly Scou- 


loudi, Winifred Smith, Edith Leggatt, Fred Wheeler, 
William C. Jackman. 


Postcard Compstition— 





““My Favourite Hobby ” 





I was glad to receive so many postcards 
in response to this competition, and already 
feel that I am getting to know some of you 
quite well. The hobbies given 


attorded quite interesting reading, and after 


variety of 


careful consideration I decided to award 
the prize of Five Shillings to Mr. Alfred 
Leader, whose hobby, as you will see, is 
photography. Tor conciseness and choice 


of language this reader’s entry certainly 


heads the list. 


"My ] 








AVOURITE Hobppy—aANnpb Why.” 

Of all modern hobbies—the writer has tried most 
of them—there is perhaps none equal to photography, 
both as a physical and mental recreation rhe art, 
with all tts improvements and developments, pro- 
vides moderate exercise in the open air during the 
summer months and pleasant pation for the 
Winter evening Photography is educational. It 
brings its votary into touch with Nature in all her 
varied mood charms him with the marvellous play 
and etfects of light on sea and land, and gives him 
the joy f curing me of the delightful pictures 
which the Great Designer of the Universe ts un- 
ceasingly producing. The photographic societies, 


too, with thet lable summer exe ind winter 
evening lectures, the circulating | ind their 
interesting competitions and crit ms, to say 
nothing ot the pleasure of seet one’s work repro- 
duced in the magazine ill combine to make photo- 
graphy an easy tirst in the hobbir irrent to-day 
ALFRED LEADER. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY 





August is the month for the Children’s Holiday, and 
no holiday for boys and girls is complete without the 


Grand Holiday Number of 
LITTLE FOLKS 


There are Stories, Competitions, Pictures, Puzzles, Clubs — 
everything to delight the youthful mind. 


GET A Cory 


TO-DAY 
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Safety Razor 
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COMBINATION OUTFI MACHINE STROPPER SILVER-PLATEO CLEMAK 
COMPLETE IN LEATHER CASE. WITH VELVET HIDE STROP IN CASE WITH SEVEN BLADES. 


15* 5% 1% 
bal NUTE TOSTROP MOMENT TO CLEAN 


CLEMAK CO. S6, KINGSWAY, LONDON. wc. a. 
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